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Message  from 
Ed  Weintraub,  SHPO 

To  say  the  least,  we  were  pleased  to 
see  1000  people  attend  our  conference 
in  January.  The  whole  thing  was  fan- 
tastic. Perhaps  most  exciting  is  our 
new  constituency  — “history  buffs" 
have  been  joined  by  hundreds  of  de- 
velopers, business  people,  architects, 
planners  and  public  officials.  Every 
day  it  becomes  clear  to  more  people 
; that  historic  preservation  is  vital  to 
Pennsylvania's  economic  revitaliza- 
tion and  spiritual  well-being.  The  con- 
servation ethic  is  finally  catching  on. 
Soon  we  will  be  re-using  fine  older 
buildings  as  routinely  as  we  now  re- 
cycle aluminum  cans. 

Becoming  “popular”  while  satisfy- 
ing isn’t  always  easy.  We  used  to  fight 
11th  hour  landmark  demolition  bat- 
tles (and  still  do,  occasionally).  Now 
it’s  developers  and  preservationists 
wrangling  over  downtown  revitaliza- 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


Should  We  Register 
Our  Downtown 
Historic  District? 

By  Brenda  Barrett, 

Arnold  Kogan  and  Ed  Weintraub 

Various  developers  and  public  offi- 
cials have  expressed  concern  that  plac- 
ing central  business  districts  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places  might 
impede  economic  revitalization  ef- 
forts. Actually,  historic  district  regis- 
trations can  greatly  enhance  revitali- 
zation strategies,  although  there  are 
certain  pitfalls  to  be  avoided. 

In  1966  Congress  recognized  that 
the  unparalleled  expansion  of  urban 
areas,  highways  and  increased  govern- 
mental activities  threaten  the  rich  his- 
toric heritage  of  our  nation.  The  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Program 
was  developed  to  identify  properties 
of  state,  local  and  national  historic 

(Continued  on  page  3) 


1,000  Attend 
First  Conference 

Nearly  1,000  persons  turned  out  for 
Pennsylvania's  first  annual  statewide 
historic  preservation  conference  held 
Friday,  January  19,  at  the  Penn  Harris 
Motor  Inn,  Camp  Hill.  Despite  threat- 
ening weather  reports  and  storm 
predictions,  more  than  three  times 
the  number  estimated  by  the  staff 
of  the  Office  of  Historic  Preserva- 
tion attended  the  four  technical  and 
educational  sessions  and  the  luncheon 
addressed  by  Arthur  P.  Ziegler,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  History 
and  Landmarks  Foundation. 

Speakers  for  the  event  included 
more  than  20  professionals  actively 
involved  in  Pennsylvania  preserva- 
tion projects,  including  Bernard  M. 
Guth,  currently  redeveloping  Phila- 
delphia's grand  old  hotel,  the  Belle- 
vue Stratford:  Eleanor  Morris,  presi- 
dent of  the  French  and  Pickering 
Creeks  Conservation  Trust;  Hyman 
Myers,  Philadelphia,  and  Charles  C. 
Arensberg,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania's 
National  Trust  advisors,  and  Ronald 
L.  Michael,  professor  of  Anthropology 
at  California  (Pa.)  State  College. 

The  sessions  were  arranged  so  that 
educational  seminars  were  conduct- 
ed simultaneously  with  the  technical 
workshops.  Two  hour  morning  ses- 
sions, each  crowded  with  an  enthu- 
siastic audience,  addressed  The  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (TRA)  and  A 
Pennsylvania  Historic  Preservation 
Primer:  Great  Architecture  — Great 
Threats.  Arnold  B.  Kogan,  a Harris- 
burg attorney,  discussed  the  legal 
aspects  and  implications  of  the  TRA, 
and  Brenda  Barrett,  who  helped  draft 
Pennsylvania's  Historic  Preservation 
Act,  described  the  current  relation- 
ship of  preservation  and  new  construc- 
tion. Economics  and  benefits  result- 
ing from  the  TRA  were  outlined  by 
Bernard  Guth,  who  cited  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  former  Bellevue  Strat- 
ford as  an  example  of  a large  scale 
urban  preservation  project. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


Customers  who  once  purchased  tickets  from  the  Reading  Railroad  in  this  Lebanon  station  will  soon 
be  able  to  cash  checks  following  its  conversion  to  a branch  office  of  the  Farmers  Trust  Company. 
This  photograph,  taken  in  1975,  shows  the  building  prior  to  restoration  efforts.  (See  related  article 
inside. ) 


Surveys  Underway 
In  24  Areas 

10  More  Projects 
Anticipated  This  Year 

Pennsylvania’s  statewide  historic 
resources  survey  is  well  on  its  way  to 
creating  the  kind  of  complete,  pro- 
fessional inventory  that  will  prevent 
11th  hour  demolition  battles  and  poor 
planning  in  public  and  private  de- 
velopment projects. 

The  survey  project,  now  underway 
in  24  areas  of  the  Commonwealth 
(with  another  ten  areas  scheduled 
for  project  implementation  within  the 
next  year),  is  identifying  and  record- 
ing thousands  of  historic  buildings, 
structures,  sites,  and  districts  in  a 
specified  location.  Although  the  old 
line  approach  to  local  surveys  often 
constituted  nothing  more  than  pub- 
lished findings  of  valuable  and  irre- 
placable  historic  buildings,  the  survey 
program,  as  directed  by  the  Office  of 
Historic  Preservation,  has  been  given 
an  added  dimension. 

The  historic  resources  survey  pro- 
ject will  locate  and  identify  structures 
in  each  of  the  67  counties,  and  will 
serve  as  an  index  which  will  be  util- 
ized by  the  OHP’s  protective  services 
division.  Vance  Packard  and  Gus 
Hickok,  environmental  review  and 
protective  services  specialists,  will 
be  able  to  competently  judge  the  ef- 
fects of  development  and  federally- 
financed  projects  on  historic  proper- 
ties in  any  given  area.  The  easily  ac- 
cessible results  of  the  survey  will  eli- 
minate time-consuming  outside  re- 
search and  will  expedite  the  environ- 
mental review  process  which  scruti- 
nizes 4,000  projects  annually. 

The  survey  is  also  useful  to  local 
officials  as  well  as  state  and  federal 
agencies.  Each  project  director  is 
required  to  produce  a preliminary 
report  that,  in  most  cases,  is  the  first 
time  local  resources  have  been  stu- 
died, documented,  and  related  to  the 
existing  built  environment.  Without 
this  background  too  many  surveys 
have  disintegrated  into  lists  of  seem- 
ingly unrelated  sites  and  buildings. 
The  report  also  develops  an  annotated 
bibliography  that  is  very  useful  for 
anyone  registering  resources  at  a later 
date. 

The  comprehensive  data  collec- 
tion produces  valuable  information 
used  for  local  planning  agencies.  The 
cities  of  Reading,  Easton,  and  Lancas- 
ter collect  information  which  can 
eventually  be  incorporated  in  their 
revitalization  plans.  Planning  commis- 
sions in  rural  counties  (such  as  Bed- 
ford, Centre,  and  York)  need  the  sur- 
vey data  to  complete  “open  space” 
plans  and  direct  private  development. 


One  of  the  interesting  spin-offs  of  this 
data  collection  is  the  involvement  of 
volunteers  in  many  survey  projects. 
In  Centre  County,  the  survey  volun- 
teers have  begun  to  organize  into  a 
formal  preservation  group  within  the 
local  historical  society.  Similar  citi- 
zen involvement  is  strongly  encour- 
aged by  the  OHP  and  comprises  a 
significant  portion  of  the  50  percent 
funding  match  in  many  cases. 

According  to  William  L.  McLaugh- 
lin, survey  coordinator  for  the  Office 
of  Historic  Preservation,  nearly 
$400,000  was  allocated  during  FY 
1979  to  initiate  new  surveys  and  con- 
tinue current  projects.  “The  goal  of 
the  office,”  McLaughlin  said  recently, 
“is  to  make  the  survey  the  foundation 
for  ongoing  preservation  activities 
by  providing  a valuable  data  base, 
registering  sites  and  districts  that 
need  immediate  listing,  and  educating 
people  to  the  value  of  historic  preser- 
vation.” 


Wanted: 

Preservation 

Artieles! 

Beginning  with  the  December  1978 
issue  of  Pennsylvania  Heritage,  histor- 
ic preservation  has  been  given  a special 
place  in  the  Commission’s  quarterly 
magazine  of  state  history. 

In  addition  to  the  regularly  publish- 
ed National  Register  entries,  each  issue 
of  the  thirty-six  page  magazine  now 
contains  a major  historic  preservation 
feature  article  and  brief  reports  of 
state  historic  preservation  activities. 
Appearing  in  the  spring  issue  of  Penn- 
sylvania Heritage  is  “A  Challenge  to 
Restore”  by  Richard  Michael,  a reha- 
bilitation specialist  and  code  enforce- 
ment officer  for  the  Redevelopment 
Authority  of  Cambria  County. 

Mr.  Michael’s  article  deals  with  pre- 
servation projects  in  several  counties 
of  the  state  illustrating  alternatives 
to  the  abandonment  of  older  buildings. 
His  article  also  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  public  awareness  and  cooper- 
ation of  residents  in  a project  area. 

The  magazine  is  now  soliciting  — 
through  the  Office  of  Historic  Preser- 
vation-articles for  publication  as  his- 
toric preservation  feature  stories.  In- 
terested authors  should  contact  Doug- 
las H.  West,  Editor,  Pennsylvania 
Heritage,  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission,  Box  1026,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.  17120  for  a style  guide  and 
information  pertaining  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  manuscripts  and  submission  of 
photographs. 

Subscriptions  to  Pennsylvania  Heri- 
tage are  available  for  two  dollars  per 
year. 


ce 

Ri 

Editor’s  Column  r 

Pennsylvania  Preservation  is  brougM% 
to  you  for  several  reasons.  Although 
advocated  by  Pennsylvania’s  new  His- ^ 
toric  Preservation  Act,  this  newslet-  Q 
ter— as  well  as  other  approaches  to  {( 
public  education  and  technical  infor-  jj 
mation  dissemination  (conferences,  k 
seminars,  handbooks,  pamphlets)—  t) 
has  long  been  deemed  necessary  by  5 
our  staff  and  many  faithful  supporters  |) 
in  the  field.  A paucity  of  preservation  j 
information  has  become  painfully  j 
apparent  during  the  last  year,  especial-  „ 

iy  with  the  thundering  response  to  the  [ 
revitalization  of  neighborhoods  and  j 
the  rehabilitation  of  commercial  dis- , 
tricts.  The  primary  intent  of  this  pub- 
lication is  to  inform  our  grantees, 
community  planners,  old  house  own-^ 
ers,  redevelopment  authorities  and  all 
preservationists— from  the  carpenter^ 
and  mason  to  the  local  housing  direc- 1 
tor  and  urban  planner— of  programs  ‘ 
offered  on  the  state  and  federal  levels.  ' 

This  newsletter  is  not  produced  as 
an  introduction  to  the  principles  of 
preservation,  nor  do  v,>e  pretend  it  ' 
to  be  a periodical  bible  for  conserva-  I 
tionists.  Its  real  import  lies  in  inform- 
ing interested  citizens  of  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  historic  preserva- 
tion movement. 

In  future  issues  of  Pennsylvania 
Preservation,  the  many  concerns  of, 
and  problems  encountered  by,  preser- 
vationists—stabilization  of  declining 
neighborhoods,  displacement  of  lower 
income  residents  in  renewed  areas, 
the  lack  of  funds  for  so  many  worthy 
projects,  a general  misunderstanding 
of  what  preservation  means  in  a plan- 
ning strategy — will  be  discussed  by 
OHP  staffers. 

Historic  Preservation  has  evolved 
into  an  industry.  And  as  such,  this 
newsletter  serves  as  the  industry’s 
house  organ  in  Pennsylvania.  Historic 
Preservation,  too,  is  a daily  process 
but  one  which  cannot  be  satisfied  by 
a newsletter  every  three  months.  I 
encourage  you  to  embrace  the  cause 

(Continued  on  page  6) 


, fHOULD  WE  REGISTER? 

I I (Continued  from  page  1) 

I ignificance  for  listing  in  the  National 
jlegister  of  Historic  Places  and  to  offer 
.ederal  incentives  for  their  preserva- 
ion.  The  National  Register,  then  func- 
ions  as  a planning  tool  to  ensure  that 
ederally  funded  projects  avoid  ad- 
verse effect  on  historic  resources  and 
mcouraged  their  restoration  and  re- 

ISC. 

With  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
j Congress  provided  favorable  tax  treat- 
inent  for  the  rehabilitation  of  proper- 
i ies  listed  in  the  National  Register  or 
I certified  as  contributing  to  a National 
(Register  District.  This  change  repre- 
tax policy  which  had  up  until  this  time 
favored  new  construction  over  rehab- 
litation  of  previously  owned  property. 

Tying  the  tax  benefits  to  registration 
means  that  State  Historic  Preservation 
[Officers  must  carefully  assess  the 
|leconomic  consequences  of  individual 
iisite  and  historic  district  nominations 
ito  the  National  Register.  Recognizing 
[that  compatible  new  construction  is 
inessential  to  economic  vitality,  district 
!boundaries,  in  particular,  must  be 
‘drawn  very  carefully.  There  after,  ad- 
jministrative  decisions,  especially  those 
under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  can  and 
must  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
need  for  continued  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

After  the  initial  decision  that  a prop- 
erty is  eligible  for  the  National  Regis- 
ter or  that  a collection  of  properties, 
while  not  individually  significant,  tak- 
en as  a whole,  are  eligible  for  listing 
as  a National  Register  district,  what 
I are  the  consequences  for  property 
owners,  developers  and  city  officials? 

1.  National  Register  properties  are 
eligible  for  matching  preservation 
[grants-in-aid  and  for  preferential  treat- 
\.ment  in  many  other  federal  programs. 

! This  year  in  Pennsylvania  the  State 
|.  Historic  Preservation  Officer  received 
i $1,800,000  for  matching  grants.  This 
I money  was  used  for  actual  preserva- 
tion and  rehabilitation  work  on  Na- 
tional Register  properties  and  for  de- 
iveloping  reuse  plans  and  architectural 
[Studies.  In  recent  years  we  have  par- 
ticipated in  projects  such  as  the  ac- 
i quisition  of  the  Andrew  Ellicott  House 
i in  Lancaster  and  the  Sun  Inn  in  Beth- 
lehem. $42,000  was  allocated  to  re- 
I store  the  Mauch  Chunk  Opera  House, 

! as  well  as  a $24,000  planning  grant  to 
the  Borough  of  Jim  Thorpe  for  the 
development  of  a preservation  plan 
for  the  community’s  historic  district. 
However,  not  just  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  but  all  Federal  agencies 
are  mandated  to  take  a leadership 
role  in  preserving  historic  resources. 
The  Historic  Preservation  Loan  Pro- 
gram, the  Public  Building  Cooperative 
I Use  Act  of  1976  and  the  National 


Flood  Insurance  Program  provide 
specialized  programs  to  encourage 
the  rehabilitation  of  National  Regis- 
ter properties.  Historic  preservation 
is  also  recognized  as  an  important 
component  in  many  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
programs,  particularly,  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram and  the  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  Program.  Registration 
will  increase  the  eligibility  of  the  pro- 
ject under  these  programs.  For  a com- 
plete catalogue  of  federal  programs 
which  may  be  helpful  in  historic 
preservation,  please  contact  Pa.  OHP. 

2.  Under  Federal  law  all  agencies 
must  assess  the  impact  of  their  pro- 
grams upon  properties  listed  in  the 
National  Register  and  upon  proper- 
lies  eligible  for  listing  in  the  National 
Register.  The  National  Register  is 
therefore  one  of  the  tools  in  the  Fed- 
eral Environmental  Review  Process 
which  attempts  to  take  into  account 
the  impact  of  federal  tax  dollars  and 
the  issuance  of  federal  licenses  upon 
all  aspects  of  the  local  environment. 
This  review  process  rather  than  a hin- 
drance to  revitalization  projects  can 
be  a means  to  minimize  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  cultural  heritage  and  the 
best  way  to  creatively  reuse  resources 
that  have  given  a community  its  dis- 
tinction. This  review  is  an  important 
check  against  heavy  Federal  involve- 
ment and  allows  local  officials  and  ci- 
tizens to  have  a significant  voice  in 
the  future  development  of  their  com- 
munity. Last  year  the  PHMC's  Office 
of  Historic  Preservation  reviewed 
more  than  2000  federally  assisted 
projects,  many  of  which  directly  af- 
fected central  business  district  revi- 
talization plans.  Most  public  officials 
and  developers  would  agree  that  the 
OHP  has  the  sound  business  judge- 
ment to  participate  constructively  in 
this  process.  All  federally  assisted 
projects  are  reviewed  extensively. 
Actually,  prior  National  Register 
listing  often  seives  to  expedite  this 
process. 

3.  Special  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax  Code  permit  devel- 
opers of  certified  National  Register 
commercial  or  residential  rental 
properties  to  compete  with  new  con- 
struction activity  and  discourages 
the  demolition  of  such  property.  Re- 
habilitation of  properties  individually 
listed  in  the  National  Register  or  cer- 
tified as  contributing  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  a National  Register  District 
is  encouraged  by  allowing  the  owner 
or  long  term  lessee  to  deduct  rehabili- 
tation expenses  over  as  short  a period 
of  time  as  5 years,  instead  of  the  use- 
ful life  of  the  building  (up  to  30  or  40 
years).  This,  of  course,  does  not  effect 
all  National  Register  properties.  Only 


depreciable  property  i.e..  used  in  a 
trade  or  business  or  for  the  produc- 
tion of  income. 

The  allowance  of  a depreciation 
deduction  under  an  accelerated  de- 
preciation method  is  not  based  upon 
the  actual  physical  wear  and  tear  of  a 
property.  It  represents  instead  a deci- 
sion by  Congress  to  encourage  invest- 
ment by  the  more  rapid  recovery  of 
the  capital  invested  through  the  reduc- 
tion in  taxes  paid.  These  accelerated 
depreciation  methods  have  been  gra- 
dually limited  and  today  new  non-re- 
sidential  construction  (whether  or  not 
built  on  the  site  of  a historic  struc- 
ture) is  limited  to  a rate  which  is  only 
one  and  one-half  times  the  amount 
allowed  under  the  straightline  method. 
In  order  to  preserve  our  nation’s  heri- 
tage, Congress  has  further  reduced 
this  allowance  (benefit)  when  a histor- 
ic structure  is  demolished  for  new 
construction. 

Various  studies  commissioned  by 
HUD  show  accelerated  depreciation 
methods  for  new  construction  have 
encouraged  development  to  move 
outside  the  cities  thus  eroding  the 
cities’  tax  base.  By  providing  a five 
year  amortization  of  all  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  rehabilitation  of  historic 
structures,  and  providing  a disincen- 
tive for  new  construction  the  stabili- 
zation and  rehabilitation  of  urban 
areas  is  enhanced.  New  construction 
for  or  by  a tax  exempt  organization 
(trade  association,  charity,  local  gov- 
ernment, etc.)  is  not  hindered  in  any 
event  because  those  organizations 
have  little  use  for  depreciation  deduc- 
tions. 

As  well  as  disallowing  accelerated 
methods  of  depreciation  for  new  con- 
struction on  the  site  of  a former  Na- 
tional Register  property,  the  1976 
Tax  Act  provides  that  the  cost  of 
demolition  of  a historic  structure  will 
also  be  disallowed.  This  disincentive, 
however,  is  of  very  limited  application. 
Current  Internal  Revenue  Service 
interpretations  and  regulations  disal- 
low as  a current  deduction  the  cost  of 
the  demolition  of  any  structure  pur- 
chased with  the  view  toward  demoli- 
tion. This  cost,  whether  or  not  incur- 
red for  the  demolition  of  a historic 
structure,  must  be  capitalized  as  part 
of  the  land  cost. 

Establishing  a National  Register 
District  will  provide  the  benefits  of 
National  recognition,  preferential  Fe- 
deral funding  for  property  owners  and 
local  governments  and  full  considera- 
tion of  all  Federal  actions  that  may  ad- 
versely effect  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  the  community.  Furthermore 
a National  Register  District  can  extend 
the  benefits  of  the  1976  Tax  Reform 
Act  to  owners  or  lessees  of  property 
that  would  not  be  eligible  for  indivi- 
dual listing. 


Of  the  twenty-eight  requests  for  cer- 
tification of  historic  significance 
processed  in  Pennsylvania  to  date, 
16  have  already  received  final  federal 
approval.  The  remaining  twelve  re- 
quests are  pending  and  none  have 
been  rejected. 

As  intended  by  Congress  the  tax 
incentives  of  the  1976  Act  may  be  a 
real  stimulus  for  the  reuse  of  signifi- 
cant older  structures  in  the  central 
urban  core,  instead  of  prematurely 
consigning  them  to  the  wrecking  ball, 
to  be  replaced  only  by  surface  park- 
ing. Rehabilitation  serves  to  stabilize 
the  local  tax  base  as  well. 

More  and  more  citizens  and  public 
officials  are  aware  of  the  tremendous 
interest  in  urban  revitalization  gener- 
ated by  historic  preservation  activity. 
While  some  of  this  activity  was  solely 
from  private  initiative,  a sizable  por- 
tion has  resulted  from  the  protections 
and  incentives  from  the  National  Re- 
gister Program.  To  sustain  a high  level 


of  historic  preservation  activity  in  our 
cities  and  towns,  we  need  to  encour- 
age and  protect  the  investment  of  re- 
sidential and  commercial  property 
owners.  National  Register  listings  are 
unquestionably  one  of  the  important 
tools  available  to  communities  plan- 
ning revitalization  efforts.  Although 
the  consequences  of  registration  have 
become  increasingly  complex,  no 
community  should  rule  out  registra- 
tion without  first  assessing  all  of  the 
benefits  with  competent,  well-inform- 
ed experts. 

[Editor’s  Note;  Brenda  Barrett,  Esq. 
works  for  the  Pennsylvania  Senate 
staff  and  formerly  administered  TRA 
matters  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior’s  Office  of  Archeology  and 
Historic  Preservation.  Arnold  Kogan, 
Esq.  is  a lawyer  and  tax  consultant  in 
Harrisburg.  Ed  Weintraub,  formerly  a 
practicing  commercial  lawyer  is  the 
Pennsylvania’s  State  Historic  Preser- 
vation Officer.] 
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tion  strategies,  neighborhood  preser- 
vation plans,  tax  shelters.  . . Fortu- 
nately, we  have  lawyers  like  Brenda 
Barrett  and  Arnie  Kogan  to  supply 
the  facts  (see  relative  article).  Also, 
we  forsee  that  cooperative  efforts  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  De- 
partment of  Community  Affairs,  and 
the  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources,  will  increase  our  capabili- 
ty to  support  a wide  range  of  historic 
preservation  initiatives. 

Finally,  there  are  two  things  I would 
like  to  hear  from  you  about.  First, 
we  expect  to  expand  our  grant  pro- 
gram this  summer  to  get  more  involv- 
ed in  downtowns  and  main  street  re- 
vitalization efforts.  We  would  like 
your  suggestions  for  possible  projects. 
A lot  depends  on  how  much  federal 
grant  money  we  get.  Last  year  it  was 
$1,800,000  (see  grants  article).  Se- 
condly, following-up  on  passage  of 
Pennsylvania’s  first  comprehensive 
historic  preservation  law  last  fall, 
we  are  now  going  after  a bill  to  solve 
“the  building  code  problem”.  Please 
send  me  specific  examples  of  instances 
in  which  the  application  codes  has 
defaced  a landmark  or  made  rehabili- 
tation difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
More  than  a dozen  states  already  have 
legislation  permitting  the  flexible 
application  of  building  and  safety 
codes  to  historic  structures. 

One  more  thing:  The  theme  of  this 
year’s  Historic  Preservation  Week 


(May  6 — May  12)  is  “Preservation 
is  Good  Business”.  We  are  already 
making  plans  and  hope  you  will  do 
your  part.  Learn  or  teach  a little 
about  the  benefits  of  conserving  our 
built  resources. 

Regards, 

Ed  Weintraub 


Committee  Approves 
47  Nominations 

The  National  Register  Review 
Committee  approved  47  nominations 
for  possible  entry  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  at  its  quar- 
terly meeting  held  Friday,  February  2. 
Six  properties  were  rejected  for  lack 
of  historical  or  architectural  signifi- 
cance. 

Submissions  included  applications 
for  the  Annville  Historic  District,  Le- 
banon County,  the  Old  Town  Histor- 
ic District  of  Clearfield,  Clearfield 
County,  and  the  Lemont,  Aaronsburg, 
and  Unionville-Fleming  Historic  Dis- 
tricts, Centre  County.  Nominations 
were  also  approved  for  the  covered 
bridges  of  Juniata  and  Snyder  coun- 
ties, the  Bryn  Mawr  Hotel,  Montgom- 
ery County,  and  the  site  of  Fort  Le- 
Bouef,  Erie  County. 

The  review  committee  will  hold 
its  next  meeting  June  1 in  the  board 
room  of  the  William  Penn  Memorial 
Museum,  Harrisburg. 


1000  ATTEND.  . . 
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The  “Preservation  Primer”  was  op- 
ened by  George  Thomas,  architec- 
tural historian,  with  an  introduction 
to  the  types  of  architecture  found  in 
the  Commonwealth.  John  Schein, 
Director  of  Historic  York,  Inc.,  cited 
York  County  as  an  example  of  the 
rapidly  vanishing  rural  assets  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  his  presentation,  while 
Richard  C.  Tyler,  historian,  Philadel- 
phia Historical  Commission,  explain- 
ed how  a large  city  preservation  agen- 
cy deals  effectively  with  numerous 
urban  resources  and  their  preserva- 
tion. The  need  for  the  preservation  of 
the  significant  archaeological  sites 
in  the  state  was  presented  by  Ronald 
L.  Michael,  and  the  Office  of  Historic 
Preservation’s  historic  resources  sur- 
vey coordinator,  William  L.  McLaugh- 
lin, identified  the  types  of  buildings 
and  structures  existing  in  small  towns 
and  the  threats  affecting  them.  Most 
of  the  talks  were  illustrated  with  slide 
shows. 

The  luncheon  program  included 
the  welcoming  address  by  William  J. 
Wewer,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission,  remarks  by  James  Bid- 
dle, President  of  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation,  and  fea- 
tured keynote  speaker  Arthur  P.  Zieg- 
ler. 

“Preservationist  of  the  Year”  award 
was  presented  by  State  Historic  Pre- 
servation Officer  Ed  Weintraub  to 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Tyler.  In  presenting 
Dr.  Tyler  with  the  citation,  Weintraub 
noted  his  “tact,  courage,  and  dedica: 
tion  made  him  an  effective  advocate 
and  the  Philadelphia  Historical  Com- 
mission a constant  force  for  historic 
preservation.”  Lansdale’s  Edward 
Morgan  Log  House  was  cited  as  the 
outstanding  restoration  project,  the 
Sugar  Refinery,  Philadelphia,  the  fin- 
est rehabilitation  project,  and  the  Blue 
Route  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment, the  best  survey-planning  proj- 
ect. The  recipients  were  selected  by  a 
jury  of  the  PHMC’s  National  Register 
Review  Committee. 

Afternoon  sessions— the  Adaptive 
Re-use  of  Older  Buildings  and  Preser- 
vation Techniques  and  Resources— 
generated  much  interest  in  the  prac- 
ticality of  preservation  and  provided 
forums  for  discussion  with  the  speak- 
ers by  the  enthusiastic  audiences. 
W.  S.  Toombs,  formerly  of  the  Rouse 
Company  (which  was  responsible  for 
the  highly  publicized  Faneuil  Hall 
Marketplace  rehabilitation  project 
in  Boston)  recounted  the  various 
problems  and  specific  solutions  in- 
volved in  major  urban  rehabilitation 
programs,  providing  an  insider’s  view’ 
of  the  economics  resulting  from  var- 
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ous  projects  carried  out  by  the  Rouse 
Company.  John  D.  Milner,  a member 
3f  the  National  Register  Review  Com- 
' nittee,  gave  a general  talk  on  adap- 
;ive  re-use,  explaining  some  of  the 
I Dreservation-related  projects  complet- 
id  by  his  firm. 

Possibly  the  most  successful  session 
3f  the  day-long  event  was  Preserva- 
;ion  Techniques  and  Resources  which 
ntroduced  local,  state,  and  federal 
evel  officials  engaged  in  a wide  range 
Df  preservation  activities.  Charles  C. 
4.rensberg  represented  the  Pittsburgh 
History  and  Landmark  Foundation 
vhich  he  chairs,  Toni  Mitman,  His- 
oric  Easton,  Inc.,  and  Eleanor  Mor- 
is, the  French  and  Pickering  Creeks 
C!onservation  Trust. 

Eleanor  Morris’s  presentation  de- 
;ailed  the  activities  of  the  French  and 
i^ickering  Creeks  Conservation  Trust. 
5he  noted  that  the  Trust  is  actively 
participating  in  Chester  County’s 
iurvey  of  historic  resources  and  de- 
icribed  the  three  important  methods 
—easements,  gifts,  and  purchase  — 
vhich  were  employed  by  the  Trust  to 
>ave  1,825  acres  of  open  space.  Sever- 
al of  the  larger  tracts  purchased  by 
the  Trust  have  been  turned  over  to 
municipalities  for  parks,  including  a 
98  acre  site  which  added  much  need- 
ed acreage  to  a county  park.  Mrs. 
Morris’s  presentation  was  accompan- 
ied by  a slide  show  depicting  the  rural 
; architecture  in  the  watersheds  and 
land  that  had  been  saved  by  preserva- 
tion techniques. 

Other  speakers  were  C.  Craig  Schel- 
;er.  Deputy  Executive  Director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Planning  Commission 
l“the  role  of  local  governments  and 
ihe  involvement  of  planners  in  local 
preservation  efforts”);  C.  Denise 
iFritchey,  Assistant  Director  of  Plan- 
ijiing  for  Delaware  County  (“the  role 
pf  planners  and  how  to  involve  local 
[residents  in  the  planning  process”) 
Hyman  Myers  (“the  role  of  consul- 
tants”), and  Samuel  A.  Guttman,  Di- 
rector of  Planning,  Bethlehem  (“the 
community  development  approach”). 
Jerry  Wettstone  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Community  Affairs 
explained  the  types  of  assistance  for 
speeific  preservation-recreation  pro- 
rams available  from  his  office,  the 
Bureau  of  Recreation  and  Conserva- 
tion. The  federal  preservation  pro- 
grams were  delineated  by  Tony  Coibi- 
siero,  of  the  Northeast  Regional  Office 
of  the  Heritage  Conservation  and 
Recreation  Service  based  in  Philadel- 
phia. Ed  Weintraub,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Historic  Preservation,  ex- 
plained how  the  federally  mandated 
projects  are  administered  by  our  office 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

; Following  the  conference  sessions, 
[speakers  and  the  staffs  of  the  Office 
of  Historic  Preservation  and  the  Na- 
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tionai  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
conducted  individual  consultations 
with  registrants. 

The  conference  was  formally  open- 
ed Thursday  evening,  January  18,  with 
a reception  and  dinner  attended  by 
275  persons.  Dr.  William  J.  Murtagh, 
Keeper  of  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places,  briefly  described  the 
preservation  movement  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  burgeoning  national 
interest  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior’s  various  programs  supporting 
local  and  regional  preservation  efforts. 
Featured  speaker  Dr.  Peirce  F.  Lewis 
addressed  the  problems  presented  by 
many  contemporary  approaches  to 
preservation. 

The  Penn  State  University  geogra- 
phy professor  expressed  annoyance 
with  “preservationists  who  say  we 
should  preserve  this  building  but  not 
that  one.  What  I’m  talking  about,” 
he  stressed,  “is  preserving  the  whole 
environment.  History  is  a dimension; 
it  isn’t  a thing.”  Dr.  Lewis’s  slide 
show  supported  many  of  his  argu- 
ments, including  one  concerning 
“the  ‘trendy  conservationists’  who 
are,  in  fact,  in  it  for  the  money  and 
not  the  things  traditional  preserva- 
tionists are  largely  in  favor  of.”  He 
described  Lancaster  County  as  a frau- 
dulent tourist  trap  where  “20  miles 
of  honky  tonk,  plastic  cows,  and  Am- 
ish Wonderlands”  invade  a “genuine 
landscape”  of  Amish  and  Mennonite 
people  who  are  trying  to  preserve  a 
way  of  life. 


Dr.  William  J.  Murtagh,  Keeper  of  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  outlines  the  success- 
es of  the  historic  preservation  movement  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  Thursday  evening  din- 
ner which  formally  opened  Pennsylvania's  first 
annual  statewide  historic  preservation  confer- 
ence. Seated  at  the  head  table  are  William  J. 
Wewer,  executive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  and  Mrs. 
Wewer. 


This  “first  annual”  conference 
drew  participants  from  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  bordering 
states  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Maryland 
and  New  Jersey.  Attendees  represent- 
ed local  historical  and  genealogical 
societies,  zoning  boards,  utility  com- 
panies, colleges  and  universities,  town- 
ship supervisor  associations,  banks, 
construction  companies,  investment 
firms,  environmental  groups,  city 
museums,  and  borough  and  city  coun- 
cils. 

Coordinator  for  the  conference  was 
the  Office  of  Historic  Preservation’s 
public  information  specialist,  Michael 
J.  O’Malley. 


Grants  Applications 
Available 

Applications  for  federal  fiscal  year 
1980  financial  grants-in-aid  are  now 
available  from  the  Commission’s  Of- 
fice of  Historic  Preservation. 

Established  by  the  National  His- 
toric Preservation  Act  of  1966,  this 
federally  funded  program  is  adminis- 
tered in  Pennsylvania  by  the  Office 
of  Historic  Preservation  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior’s  Heritage 
Conservation  and  Recreation  Service. 
The  OHP,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service,  allocates  federal  funds  for  the 
acquisition,  preservation,  restoration, 
and  rehabilitation  of  historic  build- 
ings and  structures  listed  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places. 
Federal  monies  are  also  used  to  en- 
courage innovative  and  creative  sur- 
vey, planning,  and  educational  pro- 
jects throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Cecil  D. 
Andrus  allocated  more  than  $52 
million  for  historic  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States  and  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  during  Fiscal 
Year  1979.  Pennsylvania’s  share 
amounted  to  $1,830,000,  the  second 
largest  allocation  made  by  the  Inter- 
ior Department. 

In  addition  to  supporting  seven  on- 
going projects,  the  FY  1979  funds 
were  awarded  for  11  new  acquisition 
and  development  projects,  including 
$41,000  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  of  Carbondale  for  new 
roofing  and  masonry  refinishing  for 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany Shops,  and  $100,000  to  Historic 
Gettysburg-Adams  County,  Inc.,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Fahnestock 
Building,  a commercial  structure 
in  Gettysburg’s  central  business  dis- 
trict. Another  $25,000  was  granted  to 
the  Braddock’s  Field  Historical  Soci- 
ety to  pay  for  one-half  of  the  slate  roof 
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of  the  Carnegie  Free  Library  of  Brad- 
dock,  which  the  society  will  acquire. 

Other  grants  include  530,000  for  ex- 
terior restoration  work  of  the  Judge 
John  Ryon  House,  Lawrenceville, 
Tioga  County,  510,000  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans  and  specs  (and  eventu- 
al stabilization  attempts)  of  the  Hen- 
ry Antes  Homestead,  Upper  Freder- 
ick Township,  Montgomery  County, 
and  530, (X)0  to  the  Morris  Aboretum, 
Philadelphia,  for  the  restoration  of 
ornamental  shrines,  temples,  and 
fountains  in  the  107  acre  arboretum. 

Pittsburgh  History  and  Landmarks 
Foundation  received  550,000  for  the 
restoration  of  three  city  properties 
which,  following  project  completion, 
will  be  rented  or  sold  to  low  or  moder- 
ate income  families.  Proceeds  from 
these  sales  will  be  returned  to  a re- 
volving fund  for  the  development 
of  other  properties  in  the  Manchester 
Historic  District  or  the  Mexican  War 
Street  Historic  District. 

Acquisition  and  development 
grants-in-aid  accounted  for  5828,000 
of  Pennsylvania’s  total  allocation. 

Approximately  $1,002,000  of  our 
Fiscal  Year  1979  funding  was  commit- 
ted to  the  operation  and  related  acti- 
vities of  the  Office  of  Historic  Preser- 
vation, the  on-going  historic  resources 
survey  program,  and  11  new  survey, 
planning  and  educational  projects. 
Included  in  these  planning  projects 
are  grants  to  the  City  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Widener  College,  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia Naval  Home,  and  the  City  of 
Reading.  Grant  monies  also  support 
a creative  preservation  project  by  a 
Philadelphia  based  film  company 
which  will  produce  a documentary 
chronicling  the  effects  of  rehabilita- 
tion in  Philadelphia’s  historic  “Old 
City’’  area.  The  statewide  historic 
resource  survey  project  received 
$394,000  and  the  11  projects  were 
assigned  an  additional  5231,000  during 
FY  1979. 

Applicants  can  be  individuals,  pri- 
vate and  public  organizations,  and 
nonfederal  units  of  government  who 
are  owners  of  National  Register  prop- 
erties or  significant  structures  within 
National  Register  Historic  districts. 
Properties  must  be  listed  in  the  Nation- 
al Register  before  owners  are  eligible 
for  financial  assistance.  All  grants 
are  available  on  the  50  percent  match- 
ing reimbursement  basis. 

Applications  for  next  year’s  appro- 
priations are  available  by  contacting 
William  K.  Watson,  Grants  Manager, 
Office  of  Historic  Preservation,  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  and  Museum  Com- 
mission, Box  1026,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania 17120.  July  31,  1979,  is  the 
official  deadline  for  all  applications. 
Funds  are  generally  committed  around 
Oct.  1st. 


Despite  the  rather  bureaucratic- 
sounding  titles,  the  staff  of  the  Office 
of  Historic  Preservation  is  dedicated 
to  cutting  away  as  much  of  govern- 
mental red  tape  as  humanly  possible, 
and  providing  quick  responses  to 
general  inquiries  and  answers  to  spe- 
cific questions. 

Bill  Watson  and  Charlie  Dunlevey 
administer  our  million  dollar  federal 
grants-in-aid  program  supporting  res- 
toration, rehabilitation,  and  survey 
and  planning  projects.  Whether  you 
want  to  buy  or  improve  an  older  struc- 
ture, publish  a pamphlet  or  research 
report,  undertake  a specific  study, 
or  prepare  plans  and  specs  for  a his- 
toric building,  50  percent  financial 
grants  may  be  available  through  our 
program,  as  well  as  related  advice  on 
other  funding  sources  to  which  you 
may  turn. 

Bill  McLaughlin  coordinates  our 
statewide  historic  resources  survey 
to  identify  and  record  all  of  the  esti- 
mated 100,000  structures  in  Pennsyl- 
vania worthy  of  preservation!  Such 
projects  are  already  underway  in  24 
areas  with  OHP  financial  support  and 
10  additional  surveys  are  planned 
for  this  coming  year.  The  first  step 
in  any  sensible  preservation  plan  is 
almost  always  the  reliable  identifica- 
tion of  worthy  structures. 

Vance  Packard  supervises  the  re- 
view of  more  than  2,000  federally 
funded  or  licensed  projects  annually 
to  minimize  or  avoid  harm  to  National 
Register  buildings,  sites,  and  districts. 
He  will  also  handle  similar  reviews 
under  Pennsylvania’s  new  Historic 
Preservation  Act. 

Gus  Hickok  is  responsible  for  our 
historic  district  program.  To  date,  55 
historic  districts  have  been  entered  in 
the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  and  37  districts  have  been  es- 
tablished by  local  zoning  ordinances 
(and  compliance  with  Act  167  regu- 
lations). District  designations  preserve 
and  enhance  the  character  and  beauty 
of  older  areas  and  provide  economic 
incentives  for  rehabilitation  and  res- 
toration efforts. 

Susan  Zacher,  recently  designated 
Registration  Coordinator,  is  in  charge 
of  the  OHP’s  registration  program 
which  has  already  placed  831  proper- 
ties in  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places.  She  will  also  maintain 
the  Pennsylvania  Register  of  Historic 
Places  authorized  by  the  Legislature 
in  our  new  Historic  Preservation  Act. 

Barbara  Philpott  maintains  and 
continually  updates  the  statewide 
inventory  of  historic  sites  worthy 
of  consideration  (if  not  preservation) 


in  the  development  of  various  public 
and  private  undertakings.  The  current 
Pennsylvania  Inventory  of  Historic 
Places  catalogues— through  architec- 
tural descriptions,  photographs,  maps, 
and  research— nearly  4,000  eligible 
properties.  To  this  number  will  be  add- 
ed the  significant  buildings  and  struc- 
tures located  by  the  statewide  survey 
program. 

Michael  J.  O’Malley  is  our  public 
information  specialist  who  edits  this 
newsletter  and  manuscripts  on  historic  | 
preservation  for  Pennsylvania  Heri-  \ 
tage.  In  addition  to  these  two  major  ' 
responsibilities,  he  arranges  confer-  | 
ences,  serves  as  liaison  person  for  | 
the  media,  and  handles  our  preserva- 
tion education  initiatives.  ; 

Alan  M.  Walmer,  our  newest  staff 
member,  reviews  architectural  plans, 
specifications,  and  documents  for  the 
grants-in-aid  projects  to  insure  that  i 
appropriate  preservation  techniques 
are  being  used.  He  also  makes  site  ; 
inspections  of  grants  projects  and  | 
prepares  historic  structures  reports 
on  specified  buildings. 

Ed  Weintraub,  Director  of  the  ■ 
OHP  and  State  Historic  Preservation 
Officer,  is  our  advocate  for  preserva-  : 
tion  concerns.  In  addition  to  his  over-  ■ 
all  supervision  of  our  program,  he 
renders  some  legal  advice  and  certi- 
fies rehabilitation  projects  under  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

Beverly  Grannison,  Tobi  Gilson,  , 
and  Janice  Knezo  provide  administra-  ■ 
tive  and  clerical  assistance  to  all  of 
our  staff  which  will  grow  with  the 
addition  of  two  more  professionals 
very  shortly.  During  the  next  few 
months  an  architectural  historian  and  I 
an  archeologist  will  join  the  Office 
of  Historic  Preservation. 

Funding  for  all  of  our  positions  and 
activities  is  provided  equally  by  the 
Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior’s 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service. 


EDITOR  (Cent,  from  page  2) 

of  preservation  on  your  level  and  in-  \ 
form  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Histor-  \ 
ic  Preservation  and  me  of  your  ex- 
plicit interests  and  insights.  Pennsyl- 
vania Preservation  is  but  one  of  our 
“information  outreach”  projects  try-  j 
ing  to  keep  you  apprised  of  programs  | 
which  will,  inevitably,  affect  your  \ 
preservation  efforts. 

Michael  J.  O’Malley 

Editor  ; 


j Pa.  Gets  1st 
j Comprehensive 
] Preservation  Law 

I 

One  week  following  its  unanimous 
passage  by  the  State  Senate,  Pennsyl- 
vania’s new  Historic  Preservation  Act 
! (P.L.  1978-273)  became  effective  upon 
signing  by  the  Governor  during  cere- 
I monies  held  Wednesday,  November 
I 22,  1978,  in  the  Governor’s  Reception 
! Room. 

‘ The  law— which  creates  an  official 
' Pennsylvania  Register  of  Historic 
j Places  and  a Historic  Preservation 
Board— grants  the  PHMC  responsi- 
ij  bility  to  initiate  and  encourage  his- 
!i  toric  preservation  in  the  Common- 
i wealth.  The  law  specifically  requires 
initiation  of  a statewide  survey  to 
identify  and  record  historic  buildings 
and  structures  in  all  67  counties,  ex- 
tensive technical  and  financial  assis- 
tance to  public  officials,  private  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  engaged  in 
I preservation  activities,  and  the  protec- 
i tion  of  buildings,  bridges,  archeologi- 
j cal  sites,  and  other  historic  resources 
i from  inadvertent  destruction. 

The  Historic  Preservation  Board, 

! composed  of  nine  members,  is  charg- 
ed with  reviewing  the  PHMC’s  com- 
j prehensive  historic  preservation  plan 
and  advising  the  Commission  on  the 
I criteria  of  significance  for  naming 
' buildings,  structures,  sites,  objects 
I and  districts  to  the  Pennsylvania  Re- 
j gister  of  Historic  Places.  A selective 
; catalogue  of  architecturally  or  his- 
torically important  properties  through- 
out the  state,  the  Pennsylvania  Regis- 
ter will  be  continually  revised  and 
i periodically  published  by  the  Office 
of  Historic  Preservation. 

In  a statement  made  during  the  sign- 
ing ceremonies,  the  Governor  said 
“historic  preservation  is  now  the  key 
i to  the  economic  revitalization  of  his- 
i toric  downtown  business  districts,  as 
j well  as  a significant  force  in  retaining 
the  quality  of  life  in  countless  neigh- 
I borhoods  and  rural  areas.”  He  also 
! expressed  appreciation  of  the  legis- 
j lature’s  encouragement  of  historic 
: preservation  by  public  officials,  which 
I was  initiated  by  an  Executive  Order  in 
j 1975. 

j “Just  as  ecologists  in  the  1960’s  ga- 
I thered  momentum  in  their  effort  to 
I protect  our  natural  resources,”  con- 
j tinued  the  Governor,  “historic  preser- 
1 vationists  in  the  1970’s  are  helping  us 
i to  appreciate  our  built  environment 
I and  the  ever  more  apparent  fact  that 
j preservation  is  indeed  progress.” 

SHPO  Ed  Weintraub  said  the  new 
I law  “will  give  our  office  greater  visibili- 
I ty  and  ultimately  increase  our  finan- 
I cial  resources,  as  more  and  more  citi- 


zens and  public  officials  learn  the 
benefits  of  historic  preservation.  The 
law,”  Weintraub  concluded,  “officially 
supports  many  of  the  duties  now  han- 
dled by  the  Office  of  Historic  Preser- 
vation and  clarifies  its  duties.  It  cer- 
tainly will  help  the  Commission  pro- 
tect Pennsylvania’s  endangered  his- 
toric and  archeological  sites.” 

Although  there  are  few  “teeth”  in 
the  new  law,  Weintraub  noted  that 
private  citizens  are  now  given  stand- 
ing to  bring  law  suits  to  protect  his- 
toric resources  and  the  PHMC  can 


One  of  the  more  enterprising  com- 
merical  utilizations  of  $50,000  in  fe- 
deral historic  preservation  grants  dis- 
bursed by  the  Office  of  Historic  Pre- 
servation is  the  current  adaptive 
re-use  of  the  former  Reading  Railroad 
Station  in  Lebanon  which  will,  upon 
completion,  house  a branch  office  of 
the  Farmers  Trust  Company. 

Erected  in  1900,  the  station  was  de- 
signed by  Joseph  Wilson  of  Wilson 
Brothers,  a Philadelphia  engineering 
and  architectural  firm  which  also  de- 
signed Machinery  Hall  for  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  of  1876.  According 
to  its  National  Register  nomination 
form,  the  building  is  a “fine  example 
of  the  adaptation  of  architectural 
styles  to  railroad  depots.”  Its  most 
impressive  feature  is  a large  octagonal 
tower  which  rises  80  feet  above  the 
structure.  The  station  was  added  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places 


issue  appropriate  regulations.  Key 
provisions  of  the  Act  include  penalties 
for  defacing,  destroying,  or  altering 
any  archeological  sites  controlled  by 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  new  law  is  the  first  comprehen- 
sive preservation  legislation  since 
196Ts  Act  167  authorizing  localities 
to  create  municipal  historic  districts. 

Copies  of  the  Historic  Preservation 
Act  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope  to 
the  Office  of  Historic  Preservation. 


on  July  17,  1975. 

Federal  funds  assigned  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Historic  Preservation  will  be 
used  to  finance  the  replacement  of 
the  building’s  deteriorated  slate  roof, 
cleaning  and  repointing  brick  work, 
and  cleaning  and  painting  of  exterior 
woodwork.  The  building’s  exterior 
will  be  restored  to  its  original  turn- 
of-the-century  appearance  and  one- 
half  of  the  interior  will  be  maintained 
in  its  original  condition:  the  remain- 
der of  the  interior  spaces  will  be  re- 
modeled for  offices.  The  only  exter- 
ior alterations  include  the  construc- 
tion of  a drive-through  teller’s  window 
and  a drive-through  area  in  the  ori- 
ginal baggage  loading  area. 

Robert  L.  Beers,  of  Haak,  Kaufman, 
Reese  & Beers,  Lancaster,  serves  as 
architect,  and  Henry  N.  Funk  of  Ar- 
thur Funk  & Sons,  Inc.,  serves  as 
contractor  for  the  project. 


Historic  Preservation  Act  signing  ceremony  held  in  the  Governor's  Reception  Room  on  Wednesday. 
November  22,  1978.  Seated:  Representative  Samuel  W.  Morris.  Governor  Milton  J.  Shapp.  Repre- 
sentative James  L.  Wright.  Jr.  Standing  (l-r):  Vance  Packard.  Brenda  Barrett.  Charles  Dunlevey. 
Representative  Agnes  M.  Scanlon.  William  K.  Watson.  William  J.  Wewer.  Executive  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  Michael  J.  O'Malley.  Representative  Ted  Stuban, 
William  O.  Hickok.  Ed  Weintraub.  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer. 


Lebanon  R.R.  Station  To  Become  Bank 
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\SHPO 's  Message 

I Promoting  historic  preservation 
hroughout  the  Commonwealth  has 
lately  taken  me  to  more  “rubber  chick- 
;m”  banquets  and  service  club  dinners 
fhan  I sometimes  care  to  remember. 
(But  one  of  the  many  things  clearly 
jiA'orth  remembering  about  our  legions 
bf  service  clubs  and  civic  groups  are 
f heir  “member-bring-a-member”  pro- 
fnotional  efforts.  Whether  it’s  the  need 
!';o  staff  a working  committee  or  their 
mever-ending  membership  drives,  the 
eaders  of  these  groups  regularly  call 
upon  existing  members  to  recruit  new 
supporters.  Similarly,  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  Pennsylvania’s  historic  pre- 
servation effort,  I am  calling  upon  you 
to  “bring-a-member”.  Without  many 
new,  well-informed  workers,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  capitalize  on  the  count- 
less opportunities  now  within  reach  to 
make  historic  preservation  an  integral 
part  of  the  daily  decision  making  proc- 
(ess  of  public  and  private  developers 
;t  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
i.  During  the  last  year  or  so,  the  staff 
• of  OHP  has  doubled  (from  6 to  12)  and 
} we’ve  employed  30  full-time  preserva- 
^tionists  through  federally  funded  con- 
fctracts  with  county  planning  commis- 
^sions,  cities  and  historic  groups 
throughout  Pennsylvania.  But  this  dra- 
iimatic  increase  in  personnel  is  not  suffi- 
icient  to  deal  with  the  demands  and 
dreams  confronting  preservationists  at 
an  accelerating  pace.  We’re  no  longer 
talking  about  isolated  landmarks.  Al- 
; most  daily,  entire  neighborhoods,  cen- 
tral business  districts  and  rural  areas 
are  now  seeking  advice  and  assistance 
in  designing  and  implementing  far- 
reaching  historic  preservation  plans. 

Preservation  has  turned  the  corner. 
Most  of  our  time  is  no  longer  spent 
chasing  and  haranguing  public  and  pri- 
vate developers  to  respect  historic  re- 
sources. Before  proceeding  with  proj- 
^ ects,  they  are  now  turning  to  us  for 
constructive  assistance  and  solid  in- 
formation. And  while  the  preservation 
band  wagon  won’t  collapse,  it  is  defi- 
nitely feeling  the  strain  of  numerous 


Salvatore  G.  Cilella,  Jr.,  Executive  Director  of  Historic  Bethlehem,  explains  the  restoration  work 
on  the  1810  John  Sebastian  Goundie  House  to  Governor  Dick  Thornburgh  following  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  of  the  Bethlehem  Main  Street  Project  on  Saturday,  June  9,  as  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer  Ed  Weintraub  looks  on.  The  restoration  of  the  Goundie  House,  owned  and 
operated  by  Historic  Bethlehem,  was  partially  funded  by  a federal  historic  preservation  grant  allo- 
cated by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission ’s  Office  of  Historic  Preservation. 
(Photo  courtesy  of  Historic  Bethlehem,  Inc.) 

Bethlehem’s  Restored  Main  Street  Project 
Is  Commercial  and  Preservation  Success 

Just  four  short  years  ago,  Bethlehem’s  Restored  Main  Street  Project  was  an 
ambitious  feasibility  study,  a few  pretty  line  drawings  of  what  could  be  accom- 
plished, and  an  ambitious  dream.  By  many  it  was  considered  pipedream,  an 
unworkable  folly.  Some  even  implied  the  plan  was  a farce.  But  today  it’s  a suc- 
cessfully revitalized  commercial  district  in  good  taste  and  rooted  in  common 
sense.  And  it’s  a stunning  victory  for  historic  preservation  and  urban  revival 
through  re-cycling. 

Dedicated  Saturday,  June  9,  less  than  three  years  after  one  of  the  project’s 
strongest  critics  labeled  the  Victorian  Era  design  “a  kind  of  Disney-like  crea- 
tion,’’ the  restored  three  block  section  of  Bethlehem’s  central  business  district 
garnered  the  attention  and  praise  of  Governor  Dick  Thornburgh.  “Rather 
than  developing  through  demolition,  Bethlehem  chose  to  revitalize  its  down- 
town by  restoring  and  preserving  its  historic  beauty,’’  the  governor  said  during 
the  ceremonies.  “This  was  not  a romantic  notion,  but  a matter  of  sound  busi- 
ness judgement.  Other  communities  are  just  coming  to  recognize  that  the  pre- 
servation approach  has  numerous  benefits:  rehabilitation  is  labor  intensive, 
generating  employment;  it  stimulates  private  investment  and  stabilizes  the  tax 
base.  Rehabilitation  uses  less  energy  than  new  construction.’’ 


(Continued  on  page  5) 


(Continued  on  page  2) 
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Beihlehem ’s  Main  Street,  accented  with  period  style  street  furniture,  flagstone  pedestrian  walks, 
Victorian  Era  street  lamps,  appropriate  tree  plantings,  and  decorative  iron  posts,  has  evolved  as  a 
highly  successful  commercial  district  following  intensive  revitalization  based  on  historic  preserva- 
tion measures.  The  three  Victorian  Era  buildings,  circa  1870,  received  approval  for  certification  of 
significance  according  to  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  Their  facades  were  restored 
by  H.E.  and  Mary  Louise  Ramonat,  owners  of  the  buildings  and  proponents  of  the  Main  Street 
Program.  (Photograph  by  Ronn.) 

BETHLEHEM’S  RESTORED.  . . (Continued  from  page  l) 

Governor  Thornburgh  also  cited  that  the  increasing  gasoline  prices  are  in- 
centives to  preserving  and  beautifying  neighborhoods  in  which  people  will 
want  to  live  and  work.  He  noted  that,  because  of  high  fuel  prices,  “we  will  all 
be  spending  more  time  at  home  or  in  our  own  neighborhoods  or  on  our  various 
main  streets.”  (The  full  text  of  the  Governor’s  speech  appears  on  page  4.) 

The  $8  million  Main  Street  restoration  project  began  in  1976  as  what  John 
Milner,  president  of  the  National  Heritage  Corporation,  called  “a  viable  alter- 
native to  modernization  or  extensive  demolition  and  new  construction.”  Mil- 
ner’s consulting  firm  was  retained  in  June  of  the  previous  year  to  analyze  the 
physical  aspects  and  character  of  Main  Street  and  offer  recommendations  for 
the  restoration  of  building  facades,  site  improvements  and  ancillary  elements 
such  as  appropriate  signage,  street  furniture  and  lighting  fixtures. 

In  March  1976,  John  Milner  told  Bethlehem  officials:  “You  must  make  the 
best  of  what  you  have  to  create  a unique  shopping  place.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
compete  with  shopping  malls  on  their  own  terms.”  His  report  enumerated 
Bethlehem’s  special  attributes  which  would  make  the  urban  retail  core  appeal- 
ing to  shoppers,  including  its  pace,  atmosphere,  density,  variety  of  people  and 
places,  and  “a  sense  of  sophistication  not  found  in  the  typical  suburban 
mall.”  The  study  also  emphasized  that  Main  Street  had  to  be  developed  as  a 
“place,”  having  a distinctive  character  and  identity  of  its  own,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  all  details.  National  Heritage  Corporation’s  projections  proved 
accurate  and  Main  Street’s  integrated  design  work  is  both  a commercial  suc- 
cess and  a preservation  triumph. 

The  Restored  Main  Street  Project  did  not  proceed  without  serious  complic- 
ations and  major  setbacks.  Deadlines  were  missed.  Shipments  of  contract- 
specified  materials  arrived  late.  At  one  point  workers  walked  off  the  job  be- 
cause of  a labor  union  dispute.  And,  finally,  disgruntled  merchants  bitterly 
complained  that  the  torn  up  sidewalks  and  obstructions  were  deterring  pedes- 
trians and  shoppers  from  visiting  their  stores. 

Both  merchant  and  shopper  persevered  patiently,  anxiously  awaiting  project 
completion,  and  taking  much  pride  in  the  cooperative  effort.  Today,  after 
recommendations  offered  by  the  National  Heritage  Corporation’s  study  and 
research  by  the  Urban  Land  Institute,  Main  Street  emerges  as  a prosperous 
example  of  the  retention  and  rehabilitation  of  existing  buildings  with  emphasis 
on  a Victorian  Era  motif. 

The  project  work  completed  so  far  includes  the  restoration  of  at  least  a 
dozen  facades  and  the  relocation  and  installation  of  new  sidewalks  and  inter- 
sections between  Bethlehem’s  Broad  and  Main  Streets;  the  installation  of  new 
Victorian  period-style  lighting  fixtures,  landscaping  and  sidewalk  furniture; 
and  the  installation  of  wide  flagstone  curbing,  two  fountains,  flower  urns,  and 
period-style  signs. 


EDITOR’S  COLUMN 

H- 

“I  can’t  go  home  again.  They  tore 
down  my  past  and  put  up  a shopping 
center.  ” 

No,  that’s  not  a preservation  zealot’s 
lament.  It  isn’t  the  cry  of  a historic  re- 
sources survey  recruit.  And  it’s  not  a 
line  from  a glossy  and  very  expensive 
preservation  announcement. 

The  sentiment  was  voiced  in  anguish 
by  a major  character  in  one  of  this 
year’s  most  popular  movies.  Coming 
Home.  It’s  a simple  statement  but  one 
whose  implications  are  reverberating 
throughout  America’s  once  forsaken 
and  forgotten  cities. 

Historic  preservation  goes  far  be- 
yond the  beautiful  architecture,  the 
academics  of  aesthetics,  and  the  highly 
publicized  economics.  It’s  movement 
which  has  enhanced  not  only  thou- 
sands of  neighborhoods  but  the  lives  of 
countless  persons  working  and  living  in 
those  revitalized  neighborhoods.  The 
sense  of  community  spirit  and  coopera- 
tion outshines  the  trendiness  of  re-do- 
ing great  brownstones.  Cities  are,  once 
again,  becoming  not  merely  liveable 
but  enjoyable.  And  now  no  one  needs 
to  apologize  for  still  living  in  small 
hometown  villages.  Preservation  is  a 
cooperative  effort.  Often  it  appears  as 
the  embodiment  of  an  alternative  life- 
style. But  preservation  is  important  be- 
cause it  is  responsible  for  cleaning 
up — not  cleaning  out — our  cities  and 
our  towns. 

To  the  average  American,  historic 
preservation  may  not  be  a household 
idea;  however,  don’t  discount  the^ 
movement’s  significance  because  your; 
neighbor  can ’t  tell  you  the  clinical  defi-j 
nition  of  “conservation  conscious- 1 
ness’’  or  explain  the  difference  between; 
restoration  and  rehabilitation.  Think,'* 
though,  about  that  seventh  generation-; 
family  farming  its  forefathers’  pre-i 
cious  fields.  Or  that  young  couple  who9 
scrimped  and  saved  to  buy  grandpa’s^ 
old  cottage  with  the  rickety  ginger-^^ 
bread  porch.  These  are  the  unheralded^ 

disciples  of  the  cause!  r 

i 

t 

(Continued  on  page  3)  I 
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PRESERVATION  IS  GOOD  BUSINESS 


Preservation 
Week  ’79: 

|A  Report 

In  Scranton  it  was  “books  and  bub- 
bly.” In  Stroudsburg  it  was  lunch  with 
a mason,  a painter,  and  an  electrician. 
And  in  Schuylkill  County  it  was  a re- 
ception in  one  of  the  surviving  anthra- 
eite  coal  baron’s  Victorian  Era  Houses. 

Observances  of  National  Historic 
Preservation  Week,  May  6-12, 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  were 
as  diverse  as  the  organizations  sponsor- 
ing them.  But  they  all  shared  a com- 
mon goal:  to  publicize  the  importance 
|of  historic  preservation  as  a real  asset 
to  the  local  business  community.  This 
year’s  theme,  “Preservation  is  Good 
Business,”  helped  sponsors  show  the 
utility  and  practicality  of  preservation 
through  building  rehabilitation  and  re- 
use. The  theme  also  helped  promote 
the  economics  afforded  by  preserva- 
tion and  energy  conservation  inherent 
in  many  projects. 

The  Scranton-based  Architectural 
Heritage  Association  of  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania  kicked  off  its  second  an- 
nual celebration  of  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Week  with  a champagne  reception 
(“books  and  bubbly”)  at  the  Albright 
Memorial  Library,  a handsome  Cha- 
teau-style building  which  was  entered 
in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  on  May  22,  1978.  Hosting  one 
of  the  more  festive  commemorations 
of  the  week  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Archi- 
tectural Heritage  Association  con- 
ducted a series  of  walking  and  historic 
house  tours,  a public  meeting  explain- 
ing revitalization  and  showcasing  pre- 
servation efforts  in  Ithaca,  New  York, 
and  a dinner  co-sponsored  with  the 
Lackawanna  Historical  Society  at  the 
George  Catlin  House.  The  week  was 
capped  Saturday,  May  12,  with  “The 
Electric  City  Ball,”  the  association’s 
second  annual  preservation  dinner 
dance  held  in  the  Delaware,  Lackawan- 
na and  Western  Railroad  Station’s 
great  five-story  open  lobby  topped 
with  a vaulted  and  domed  ceiling. 

According  to  Barbara  Andres,  his- 
toric resources  survey  director  for 


Lackawanna  County,  the  observance 
“was  a big  success  and  something  to 
which  Scranton  residents  look  forward 
each  year.” 

Janet  Wetzel,  Monroe  County’s  his- 
toric resources  survey  director,  coordi- 
nated a series  of  lunch  time  seminars 
which  provided  practical  advice  to 
those  interested  in  restoring  and  re- 
habilitating older  buildings.  Each 
noontime  a person  actively  involved  in 
preservation  related  work  gave  an  in- 
sider’s view  of  restoration  projects  and 
technical  advice.  Bob  Strunk,  an  archi- 
tect with  Design  Associates,  launched 
the  week-long  program  with  a half- 
hour  talk  on  structural  features  in  old 
buildings  and  what  an  architect  can  do 
to  rehabilitate  structures  without  sacri- 
ficing their  historic  character  or  identi- 
ty. The  programs,  billed  “Practical 
Preservation  Pointers,”  introduced  lo- 
cal craftsmen  currently  working  in  the 
Stroudsburg  area.  An  evening  meeting 
held  Wednesday,  May  9,  featured 
OHP  staffer  Bill  McLaughlin,  Jean 
Dietz,  representing  the  Monroe  County 
Museum  Association,  and  Ms.  Wetzel. 

The  newly  formed  Schuylkill  Histor- 
ic Preservation  Alliance  used  Historic 
Preservation  Week  to  announce  the 
implementation  of  the  county  historic 
resources  survey  which  will  begin  later 
this  summer.  A reception  was  held  for 
various  county  officials  and  Alliance 
members  at  the  George  Ormrod 
House,  Tamaqua,  Schuylkill  County’s 
first  National  Register  entry. 

Activities  in  the  state  capital  in- 
cluded a slide  show  illustrating  the 
restoration  and  re-use  of  buildings  in 
Harrisburg’s  historic  district.  The 
slides  were  taken  by  members  of  the 
Historic  Harrisburg  Association  and 
were  shown  during  banking  hours  at 
the  downtown  office  of  the  Fulton 
Bank.  A private  development  corpora- 
tion also  took  advantage  of  Historic 
Preservation  Week  to  announce  major 
rehabilitation  of  townhouses  near  the 
State  Capitol.  The  preservation  pro- 
posal earned  a full  page  feature  story  in 
Harrisburg’s  Sunday  Patriot-News. 

Merchants  in  the  Borough  of  Down- 
ington  incorporated  the  theme,  “Pre- 
servation is  Good  Business,”  in  a novel 
scheme  that  related  antique  instru- 
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ments  and  equipment  to  “antique” 
buildings  still  in  use.  Obsolete  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  items  were  shown 
in  Gerhart’s  Pharmacy;  antique  tools 
decorated  the  storefront  of  Paul  J.  De- 
vitt’s  Hardware  Store;  and  antique 
shoes  and  repair  tools  were  displayed 
by  Formica’s  West  End  Shoe  Repair 
Shop,  Lancaster  Avenue. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Commonwealth, 
Historic  Preservation  Week  was  noted 
with  proclamations  by  local  officials, 
including  Charles  Tomljanovic,  Mayor 
of  Johnstown,  Russell  Robison,  Erie 
County  Executive,  and  John  D.  Fiore, 
Mayor  of  Downington.  Proclamations 
were  also  issued  by  the  Borough  of 
Coopersburg,  Lehigh  County,  Myers- 
dale  Borough,  Somerset  County,  and 
the  commissioners  of  Cambria  and  Le- 
high Counties. 

In  his  official  proclamation.  Gover- 
nor Dick  Thornburgh  stressed  that 
“the  rehabilitation  and  re-use  of  older 
structures  of  every  description  are 
economic  necessities  as  we  confront 
changing  energy  needs,  transportation 
patterns,  and  rising  new  construction 
costs. 

“Preservation  is  good  business,  con- 
tributing to  the  revitalization  of  our 
historic  downtown  centers  and  stabiliz- 
ing and  beautifying  unique  neighbor- 
hoods.” The  governor  also  emphasized 
that  older  buildings  should  not  only  be 
saved  for  their  unusual  or  historic 
character  but  be  re-used  effieiently  and 
effectively. 


EDITOR  (Continued  from  page  2) 

Preservation ’s  high  yield  is  a sense  of 
place,  a feeling  of  belonging  some- 
where, a comfortable  place  to  simply 
“be.  ” No  longer  is  the  movement  des- 
tined to  remain  scrumptious  photo- 
graphs in  Architectural  Digest  or  the 
magazine  zintiques.  Recent  issues  of 
Time,  Philadelphia  Magazine,  and 
Apartment  Life  have  reported  on  var- 
ious aspects  of  preservation  activities, 
from  investing  in  commercial  historic 
properties  to  joining  the  thousands  of 
suburban  homeowners  returning  to 
city  homesteading. 

If  you  take  a cold  and  hard  look  at 
preservation,  you’ll  find  as  much  in 
practice  as  there  is  in  philosophy  be- 
cause we’re  a movement  of  activists 
dedicated  to  saving  the  legacies  of  out- 
ancestors.  If  you’re  honest  with  your- 
self, you’ll  discover  that  preservation 
can’t  be  adequately  contained  in  the 
current  preservation  publicity  patois. 
You  ’ll  also  perceive  that  it 's  more  than 
good  business  but  it ’s  good  for  you! 

Let’s  all,  someday,  be  able  to  go 
home  again. 

Michael  J.  O’Malley 
Editor 


REMARKS  BY  GOVERNOR  DICK  THORNBURGH  I 

DEDICATION  OF  RESTORED  MAIN  STREET  PROJECT  | 

I am  especially  pleased  to  be  with  you  today  to  dedicate  Bethlehem’s  Restored  Main  Street  Project.  What  you  > 
have  accomplished  here  is  of  great  significance. 

There  are  many  ways  to  look  at  Main  Street.  This  is  a historic  place,  bounded  at  either  end  by  restored  Moravian 
landmarks  from  the  1760’s.  The  historic  Sun  Inn  served  visiting  merchants  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Main  Street  is  a beautiful  collection  of  hand-made  buildings,  reflecting  two  centuries  of  prosperity.  As  part  of 
this  project,  35  of  those  building  facades  will  be  preserved  or  restored.  Their  original  beauty  is  enhanced  by  Vic- 
torian lighting,  old  fashioned  street  furniture,  granite  curbs  and  attractive  walk-ways. 

But  Main  Street  is  more  than  preserved  buildings  and  attractive  site  improvements.  It  is  a tribute  to  Bethlehem’s 
tradition  of  common  sense  and  cooperative  effort.  Perhaps  it’s  no  coincidence  that  the  earliest  settlements  here 
were  based  on  shared  responsibility  for  the  common  good. 

I wish  I could  bring  some  people  from  Harrisburg  here  for  some  lessons  on  cooperative  effortl  What  you  have 
done  here  in  the  last  five  years  is  most  noteworthy  and  most  inspiring — local  and  state  government,  area  business  p 
people,  historical  groups  and  other  concerned  citizens  all  cooperated  to  transform  Main  Street,  an  image  of  the  j 
past,  into  a vision  of  the  future.  i 

Yes,  Bethlehem,  I think,  offers  us  a vision  of  a future  which  draws  on  the  richness  of  the  past  and  this  is  a tribute 
to  the  intelligent  comprehensive  planning  that  preceded  this  project. 

Rather  than  redeveloping  through  demolition,  Bethlehem  chose  to  revitalize  its  downtown  by  restoring  and  pre-  ■ 
serving  its  historic  beauty.  This  was  not  a romantic  notion,  but  a matter  of  sound  business  judgment.  Other  com-  I- 
munities  are  just  coming  to  recognize  that  the  preservation  approach  has  numerous  benefits:  rehabilitation  is  labor  i 
intensive,  generating  employment;  it  stimulates  private  investment  and  stabilizes  the  tax  base.  Rehabilitation  uses  ■ 
less  energy  than  new  construction. 

By  building  on  the  traditional  strengths  of  Main  Street — a conveniently  located,  commercially  varied,  archi- 
tecturally interesting  area — Bethlehem  moved  to  solve  its  downtown  problems  at  a price  you  could  afford. 

With  $1,000,000  in  publicly  financed  site  improvements,  you  leveraged  private  capital  of  $3,000,000  on  Main  ' 
Street  and  another  $3,000,000  in  grants  and  institutional  investment.  Your  decision  to  use  a $1,500,00  state  gov-  ' 
ernment  grant  (originally  intended  for  new  construction)  to  restore  your  Colonial  landmarks  enhanced  the  entire  : 
Main  Street  Project. 

That  is  Aio/*  a phony,  so-called  historical  area. 

By  expending  early  planning  funds  for  historically  accurate  designs,  you  insured  that  this  would  be  an  authentic, 
beautiful  place,  attractive  to  residents  and  visitors  alike.  You  have  re-established  Main  Street  as  an  economically 
viable,  clearly  identifiable  window  into  our  past  which  communicates  a clear  image  of  quality.  ' 

I am  proud  that  state  government  has  a role  in  this  project  and  I pledge  our  continued  support  for  efforts  such  as  ■ 
yours.  We  will  continue  to  support  worthy  projects  with  historic  preservation  grants,  and  our  Office  of  Historic  : 
Preservation  will  continue  to  help  Main  Street  property  owners  to  maximize  opportunities  for  realizing  available  , 
tax  benefits  for  the  rehabilitation  of  their  older  commercial  structures. 

I am  also  pleased  to  note  that  our  Department  of  Community  Affairs  and  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  i 
are  funding  a project  this  summer  to  plan  for  comprehensive  historic  preservation  and  recreational  development  , 
on  a 46  mile  portion  of  the  Lehigh  Canal  in  this  area.  Expanding  recreation  and  tourist  activities  can  enhance  the  ; 
whole  economy  of  the  region. 

Tourism  can  be  big  business — a fact  clearly  recognized  in  my  budget  now  before  the  General  Assembly  which  in- 
creases the  state’s  commitment  to  tourist  promotion  from  $65,000  to  $1,000,000  so  as  to  create  more  jobs  and  i 
revenues  and  a better  image  for  this  great  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Let  me  make  one  final  observation:  Your  Main  Street  Project  represents  a true  vision  of  the  future  because  it  I 
gives  Bethlehem  a jump  on  the  1980’s.  On  the  news  the  other  night,  I heard  a California  woman  comment  on  the  i 
effects  of  rising  gasoline  costs  on  her  family;  while  the  gasoline  situation  is  somewhat  unpredictable,  it  is  likely  ! 
that  we  will  all  be  spending  more  time  at  home  or  in  our  own  neighborhoods  or  on  our  various  Main  Streets. 

People  will  be  walking  more  and  shopping  at  lunch  time.  Ironically,  it  was  the  automobile  that  caused  Main  |i 
Street  and  other  downtowns  throughout  the  Commonwealth  to  decline.  And  today,  it  is  our  shifting  energy  needs, 
transportation  patterns,  and  changing  values  that  make  projects  like  this  one  desirable,  if  not  mandatory.  Spend- 
ing less  time  on  the  road  and  more  time  at  home  or  on  Main  Streets  should  make  an  increasing  number  of  Pennsyl-  i 
vanians  support  community  conservation  efforts.  ' 

And  our  tourist  promotion  efforts  will  not  overlook  the  need  to  remind  gas-short  Pennsylvanians  of  the  natural  | 
and  historic  gems  in  their  own  back  yards! 

Bethlehem  is  just  one  of  many  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Commonwealth  seeking  to  revitalize  their  neigh-  I 
borhoods  and  business  districts  by  blending  historic  preservation  with  compatible  contemporary  development.  \ 

This  is  a time  of  community  conservation  in  which  we  must  preserve  and  re-cycle  the  best  of  the  old  as  we  con- 
tinue to  develop  and  prosper.  I have  asked  our  State  Planning  Board  to  develop  all  long-term  state  community 
conservation  policies  so  that  state  agencies  can  better  assist  in  rebuilding,  instead  of  tearing  down  our  cities. 

Fortunately,  there  are  places  like  Bethlehem’s  Main  Street  where  we  can  see  how  strength  drawn  from  the  past 
can  help  us  face  the  future. 

Thank  you  for  having  invited  me  to  share  this  inspiring  day  with  you. 
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Sun  Inn  - Proposed  restoration 

BETHLEHEM: 

THE  OHP 
CONNECTION 

Providing  technical  preservation  ad- 
vice, guidance  in  establishing  historic 
districts,  and  assistance  in  processing 
tax  certifications,  the  Office  of  Histor- 
ic Preservation  played  an  important 
role  in  the  success  of  Bethlehem’s  Re- 
stored Main  Street  project. 

The  Office  of  Historic  Preservation 
allocated  more  than  $100,000  in  fed- 
eral historic  preservation  grants  to 
three  properties  located  in,  or  adjacent 
to,  the  project  area.  The  office  also  en- 
couraged owners  of  historic  properties 
to  apply  for  certification  and  rehabili- 
tation status  under  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  and  claim  spe- 
cial tax  benefits  for  acceptable  rehabili- 
tation work  completed. 

The  three  projects  funded  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Historic  Preservation,  through 
its  historic  preservation  grants-in-aid 
program,  are: 

SUN  INN,  564  Main  Street.  $61,000 
was  allocated  for  the  acquisition  of  this 
outstanding  building  which,  despite 
latter  renovations,  still  typifies  the  dis- 
tinctive building  style  of  the  early 
Moravian  craftsmen  in  America.  An 
additional  $14,000  was  granted  for  re- 
habilitation plans  and  specifications. 
Its  proposed  use  will  include  space  for 
visitor’s  orientation  center,  an  art  gal- 
lery, and  a gift  shop. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN  GOUNDIE 
HOUSE,  501  Main  Street.  Disburse- 
ments by  the  Office  of  Historic  Preser- 
vation financed  the  removal  of  non- 
original fabric  in  a restoration  project 
to  return  this  house,  built  by  a promi- 
nent 19th  century  Moravian  brewer,  to 
its  1810-1840  appearance.  $10,000  in 
preservation  grants  was  released  by  the 
OHP.  It  serves  as  the  headquarters  of 
historic  Bethlehem. 

1748  SINGLE  BRETHERN’S 
HOUSE,  69  West  Church  Street.  This 
six  story  limestone  structure  was  the 
largest  building  erected  by  the  Moravi- 
ans in  Colonial  Bethlehem.  Restora- 
tion, including  the  installation  of  peri- 
od dormers  and  roofing,  was  carried 
out  with  a $30,000  grant. 


Revitalization  of 
Bethlehem  Based 
On  Preservation  of 
Unusual  Buildings 

Located  in  Bethlehem’s  Act  167  and 
National  Register  Historic  Districts, 
the  400-600  blocks  of  Main  Street  func- 
tion as  part  of  this  Northampton 
County  city’s  commercial  center.  Prior 
to  1975,  many  residents  voiced  a need 
to  conserve  and  unify  the  historic 
character  of  this  central  business  dis- 
trict and  halt  the  proposals  then  calling 
for  the  demolition  of  significant  build- 
ings. 

Following  much  discussion  and  in- 
tense scrutiny,  Bethlehem  City  Council 
accepted,  at  the  midnight  close  of  a 
public  hearing  held  July  6,  1976,  the 
restoration  package  designed  by  Na- 
tional Heritage  Corporation  six 
months  earlier.  The  council  also  re- 
leased $300,000  earmarked  for  the  fi- 
nal design  work  which  started  the  pro- 
gram rolling. 

National  Heritage  Corporation’s 
revitalization  strategy  accepted  by  city 
council  commenced  with  a nine  month 
study  of  building  facades  in  order  to 
assess  their  historical  and  architectural 
identity  and  study  the  economic  feasi- 
bility of  both  external  treatment  and 
interior  code  compliance  for  each 
structure.  On  the  basis  of  this  research, 
preliminary  cost  estimates  were  calcu- 
lated for  each  building.  The  study  also 
considered  the  ppresent  and  possible 
future  uses  of  the  targeted  buildings 
and  the  requirements  for  access,  off- 
street  parking,  and  loading. 

Preservation  played  a key  role  in  es- 
tablishing revitalization  tactics.  Plan- 
ners recognized  the  historical  signifi- 
cance of  the  18th  Century  Morvian 
settlement  and  Main  Street’s  cultural 
and  architectural  evolution  from  that 
historic  period.  Another  incentive  was 
the  potential  for  the  conservation  and 
re-use  of  the  many  fine  18th,  19th,  and 
20th  century  buildings  on  Main  Street. 
The  limited  financial  investment  re- 
quired to  effect  a preservation  and 
restoration  program  seemed  the  more 
cost  effective  approach  when  com- 
pared to  the  exorbitant  costs  of 
modernization,  demolition,  and  new 
construction.  Preservation  planners  al- 
so stressed  the  limited  amount  of  busi- 
ness disruption  from  a restoration  plan 
as  opposed  to  the  serious  disruption  re- 
sulting from  large-scale  demolition  and 
new  construction. 

The  Main  Street  program  offered  the 
City  of  Bethlehem  and  the  National 
Heritage  Corporation  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  the  role  of  preservation 
and  restoration  in  a comprehensive 
revitalization  strategy  for  an  urban 
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area.  The  restored  Main  Street  project 
created  a comfortable  and  pleasant  en- 
vironment whose  characteristics  pos- 
sess a very  special  appeal  which  has  at- 
tracted new  interest  and  participation 
in  the  retailing  and  cultural  activities  of 
Bethlehem. 


SHPO’S  MESSAGE 

(Continued  from  page  1 ) 
demands  beyond  our  existing  re- 
sources. 

That’s  where  the  “bring-a-member” 
concept  comes  in.  I appeal  to  every 
knowledgeable  and  committed  preser- 
vationist to  join  in  the  effort  to  build 
our  numbers  and  effectiveness  as 
quickly  as  possible.  If  every  skilled  pre- 
servationist restoration  architect,  con- 
tractor, planner  or  architectural  his- 
torian could  sensitize,  educate  and  in- 
volve just  one  colleague  in  our  cause, 
we  would  be  in  much  better  shape  than 
we  are  right  now.  If  the  community  de- 
velopment officers  and  redevelopment 
authority  staff  people  and  other  public 
officials  who  have  undertaken  preser- 
vation projects  would  actively  share 
their  know-how  with  their  peers,  it 
would  be  a tremendous  help.  OHP  is 
committed  to  increasing  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  preservation  services 
available  in  Pennsylvania,  but  we  need 
your  help  and  ideas.  I hope  that  the 
soon  to  be  constituted  State  Historic 
Preservation  Board  will  make  sure  re- 
source development  a priority  concern. 
OHP  is  already  developing  wide-rang- 
ing training  and  education  programs 
aimed  at  bridging  the  gap  between  our 
existing  resources  and  the  growing  de- 
mands for  preservation  know-how 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  How- 
ever successful  these  programs  may  be- 
come, the  achievement  of  our  over-all 
preservation  goals  will  in  large  measure 
depend  upon  initiatives  by  existing 
preservation-minded  professionals  and 
volunteers  of  various  callings.  We  must 
increase  our  “membership”  and  effec- 
tiveness, or  the  wave  we’re  riding  may 
bury  us.  Buildings  are  being  rehabili- 
tated daily  by  well-meaning  but  unin- 
formed property  owners.  Renewal 
plans  are  being  proposed  for  older 
areas,  without  professional  guidance  to 
fully  capitalize  on  their  historic  and  ar- 
chitectural assets.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  those  relatively  few'  of  us  “in 
the  know”  to  expand  our  ranks  and 
share  our  visions. 

I’m  calling  upon  all  existing  preser- 
vationists to  make  the  effort  to  “bring- 
a-member”  as  soon  as  possible. 


OHP  STAFF 
CHANGES 

As  a result  of  major  staff  changes, 
the  Office  of  Historic  Preservation  is 
up  two  but  down  one. 

Ed  Weintraub,  director  of  the  office, 
announced  this  spring  the  appointment 
of  Janet  L.  Bassett  as  architectural 
historian  and  Brenda  Barrett  as  envir- 
onmental review  specialist.  Wein- 
traub’s  original  announcement  was 
followed  by  a second  report  that  Vance 
P.  Packard,  head  of  the  OHP’s  protec- 
tive services  division,  was  named  site 
administrator  at  the  Drake  Well 
Museum,  near  Titusville,  the  site  of  the 
first  oil  well  and  the  birthplace  of  the 
world  petroleum  industry.  The  changes 
bring  the  number  of  professional  staff 
members  of  the  office  to  1 1 . 

Janet  L.  Bassett  joined  the  staff 
March  29  and  has  been  coordinating 
the  tax  act  certification  process  and 
examining  the  survey  and  planning 
grant’s  program.  She  is  currently  con- 
ducting research  on  building  codes  for 
possible  preservation-oriented  legisla- 
tion. 

Prior  to  her  new  position  Mrs. 
Bassett  served  as  curator  at  the 
PHMC’s  Anthracite  Museum  Com- 
plex, Scranton.  She  also  took  part  in 
an  evaluative  survey  of  the  buildings  in 
the  Eckley  Miners’  Village,  Luzerne 
County,  to  determine  which  historic 
structures  needed  immediate  stabiliza- 
tion and  which  were  the  best  candi- 
dates for  period  restoration. 

Brenda  Barrett,  the  newest  addition 
to  the  staff,  recently  served  as  assistant 
counsel  to  the  Pennsylvania  Senate  Re- 
publican Staff  but  previously  worked 
at  the  National  Register  Program, 
Washington,  D.C.  She  advised  the 
nation’s  chief  historic  preservation 
agency  on  legal  issues,  legislation,  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  pre- 
servation of  historic  and  archaeo- 
logical resources.  Mrs.  Barrett  also 
helped  draft  the  recently  enacted 
Historic  Preservation  Law  (P.  L.  273- 
1978)  in  Pennsylvania. 

Associated  with  the  Commission  for 
several  years,  Vance  P.  Packard  acted 
as  review  and  compliance  officer  for 
the  Office  of  Historic  Preservation 
since  1978.  He  joined  the  Commission 
in  1970  as  museum  preparator  for  the 
William  Penn  Memorial  Museum,  but 
he  has  had  extensive  field  experience  in 
Commission-related  archaeological  ex- 
cavations since  1963.  Packard  has  been 
involved  in  six  major  excavations  at 
Valley  Eorge  National  Historical  Park, 
formerly  a PHMC  property,  and  two 
at  Washington  Crossing  State  Park,  a 
Commission  site.  He  is  a founder  of 
the  Society  of  Industrial  Archaeology. 


VICTORIAN 
SOCIETY 
ANNOUNCES 
19TH  CENTURY 
HOTELS  AND 
RESORTS 
SYMPOSIUM, 
OCTOBER  25-28 

The  Seventh  Annual  Autumn 
Symposium  of  the  Victorian  Society  in 
America  will  rediscover  American 
hotels  and  resorts  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Fascinating  hotel  and  resort 
topics  will  be  energetically  pursued, 
celebrated,  and  enjoyed  during  four 
days  of  lectures,  receptions,  tours,  and 
special  activities.  Twenty-two  national- 
ly known  experts  will  give  illustrated 
lectures  on  subjects  such  as  the 
evolution  of  amusement  parks,  the 
architecture  of  Richard  Morris  Hunt, 
the  spas  and  baths  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
the  Hotel  del  Coronado,  and  wicker 
furnishings.  Brendan  Gill  will  be  the 
keynote  speaker. 

On  Friday,  October  25,  Christopher 
Monkhouse  will  give  a lecture  entitled 
“Heartbreak  Hotels:  An  Anglo-Amer- 
ica  Saga,’’  as  a fund  raiser  for  the 
Alumni  Association  of  The  Victorian 
Society.  All  participants  in  the  week- 
end symposium  will  be  invited  to  at- 


HISTORIC  HOUSE 
SEMINAR  SET  BY 
SMITHSONIAN 

A new  low-cost  studies  seminar  pro- 
gram at  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
featuring  outstanding  speakers  and 
specially  arranged  field  trips  for  “be- 
hind-the-scenes’’ views  will  cover 
Historic  House  Preservation  Novem- 
ber 4-9,  it  was  announced  recently. 

Preservation  authorities  will  share 
their  special  “know  how’’  to  help  with 
the  challenges  of  restorations.  Parti- 
cipants will  visit  numerous  projects 
successfully  completed  and  underway 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area,  in- 
cluding urban  houses  and  country 
estates. 

Send  requests  for  further  informa- 
tion on  program  content,  accomod- 
ations and  fees  for  “Historic  House 
Preservation’’  to:  Selected  Studies 
Seminars,  A & I 1190A,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C.  20560, 
or  telephone  202/381-6434  for  details. 
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tend  the  gala  preview  on  Saturday  eve-'jj| 
ning  of  the  exhibition  “Thomas  Ustick  T 
Walter  (1804-1887)’’  at  The  Athe- U 
naeum  of  Philadelphia.  The  all-day  I, 
activity  scheduled  for  Sunday  is  a 1| 
“grand  tour’’  of  Cape  May,  the  it' 
famous  Victorian  resort.  ||| 

Headquarters  for  the  nineteenth-  T 
century  hotels  and  resorts  symposium  .i 
will  be  at  the  new  Philadelphia  Fair-  , 
mont  Hotel,  which  is  the  beautifully  re-  , 
stored  and  refurbished  turn-of-the- 
century  Bellevue-Strafford  Hotel.  1 
Hyman  Myers  will  speak  on  the  restor-  jj 
ation  and  preservation  of  this  architec-  I 
tural  landmark.  Much  of  the  1950s  I 
chrome  and  glass  additions  have  been  I 
removed  to  return  the  building  to  its  I 
turn-of-the-century  charm.  The  i 
plumbing,  heating,  and  air  condition-  jj 
ing  systems  have  been  replaced  for 
modern  comfort. 

For  registration  and  information, 
contact  Eve  M.  Utne,  The  Victorian  , 
Society  in  America,  East  Washington 
Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106  Tele- 
phone 21 5 627-4252 


CONSER  VANCYAND  U.  OFF. 

TO  STUDY 

BUCKS  HISTORIC  DISTRICTS 

Historic  district  efforts  initiated  by 
local  citizens  in  Bedminster  Township, 
the  village  of  Fallsington,  and  Doyles- 
town  Borough  will  be  studied  by  the 
Bucks  County  Conservancy  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Center  for 
Ecological  Research  of  the  Department 
of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Reg- 
ional Planning. 

The  Bucks  County  Conservancy 
staff  and  representatives  of  the  Center 
for  Ecological  Research  will  also  offer 
technical  assistance  to  the  local  archi- 
tectural review  boards  responsible  for 
advisory  guidance  over  existing  or  pro- 
posed districts  in  the  three  municipali- 
ties. 

The  study  is  being  made  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a grant  from  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  entitled  Bucks 
County  Heritage  and  Community 
Planning. 

According  to  Joachim  Tourbier,  Re- 
search Director  of  the  Center,  the  ob- 
jective of  the  study  is  “to  foster  greater 
public  participation  in  planning  on  a 
neighborhood  scale  by  utilizing  archi- 
tectural review  boards  in  suburban  and 
rural  historic  districts.’’ 

Results  of  the  study  of  the  three 
municipalities  will  be  included  in  an 
audiovisual  presentation  which  will  be 
prepared  through  the  National  Endow- 
ment grant  by  the  Bucks  County  Con- 
servancy and  the  Center  for  Ecological 
Research.  The  audiovisual  will  explore 
community  planning  issues  in  the 
County  and  options  available  for  local 
initiative  and  citizen  participation  in 
decision  making. 


Joan  Mondale,  Vice  President  Waller  Mondale’s  wife,  speaks  with  Mrs.  Ethel  Hugler,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Central  Northside  Neighborhood  Council,  on  Pittsburgh’s  Mexican  War  Streets  while  Ar- 
thur P.  Ziegler,  Jr.,  President,  Pittsburgh  History  and  Landmarks  Foundation,  looks  on.  (Photo- 
graph by  Joseph  Rosen) 


Joan  Mondale 
I Visits  Pittsburgh’s 
Restored 
„ Neighborhoods 

! Several  of  Pennsylvania’s  finest  re- 
''  iiabilitation  and  restoration  projects 
^ere  examined  by  Joan  Mondale, 
^oted  arts  patron  and  wife  of  Vice 
^ President  Walter  Mondale,  during  a 
tour  of  selected  Pittsburgh  historic 
buildings  and  areas  led  by  Arthur  P. 
Zeigler,  Jr.,  President,  Pittsburgh  His- 
tory and  Landmarks  Foundation,  on 
Friday,  June  8. 

Mrs.  Mondale,  in  Pittsburgh  to  in- 
augurate the  20th  annual  Three  Rivers 
Arts  Festival,  visited  the  Old  Post  Of- 
Ifice  Museum  in  Allegheny  Square 
’'|(North  Side)  which  was  originally  built 
"fin  1897  as  the  Post  Office  of  Allegheny 
"Icity.  The  building  was  scheduled  for 
Tdemolition  in  the  late  1960’s,  but  was 
rescued  and  restored  by  the  landmarks 
foundation  through  a community  fund 
raising  campaign.  It  now  houses  a mu- 
seum of  the  history  and  architecture  of 
Allegheny  County  and  the  offices  of 
IPHLF. 

From  the  Old  Post  Office  Mrs.  Mon- 
idale  and  her  entourage  toured  the 
Mexican  War  Streets,  the  first  mixed- 
income,  racially  mixed  historic  district 
in  the  nation.  Listed  in  the  National 
! Register  of  Historic  Places,  the  Mexi- 
: can  War  Streets  area  was  laid  out  be- 
i tween  1845  and  1848  and  named  for 
i the  battles  and  generals  of  the  Mexican 
War.  The  streets  were  built  up  from 
that  time  through  the  1890’s  and  con- 
tain a number  of  simple  Greek  Revival, 
Italianate,  French  Second  Empire,  and 
. Victorian  residences.  To  date  PHLF 
has  restored  and  now  rents  25  units  to 
low-to-moderate  income  tenants.  Pri- 
vate owners  have  restored  over  70 
houses  in  the  district  for  an  estimated 
■ $3  million  investment  in  the  area. 
While  houses  formerly  owned  by  slum- 
lords have  been  acquired  by  newcom- 
ers, families  have  stopped  leaving  the 
area  and  are  restoring  them  because  of 
! the  program. 

. Mrs.  Mondale,  accompanied  by  a 
; crowd  of  journalists,  inspected  Resaca 
Place,  one  of  the  district’s  showplaces 
and  continued  her  tour  with  a stop  at 
' Manchester,  a neighborhood  whose 
houses  were  built  between  1850  and  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  comprise  a di- 
: verse  array  of  outstanding  mid-to-late 
Victorian  Era  buildings. 

The  Manchester  Restoration  Pro- 
gram was  developed  in  the  late  1960’s 
by  the  citizens  of  Manchester,  Pitts- 
burgh History  and  Landmarks 
[ Foundation,  and  the  City  of  Pittsburgh 
! to  preserve  the  area’s  houses  and  build- 
i ings.  The  attempt  spawned  the  first  ur- 


ban renewal  program  based  on  historic 
preservation  for  existing  low  to  mod- 
erate income  residents  in  the  nation  . 
The  program  is  funded  for  $28,000,000 
through  the  department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  provides 
loans  and  grants  to  homeowners  for 
restoration.  Today  the  program  is  ad- 
ministered completely  by  the  Man- 
chester Citizens  Corporation,  a neigh- 
borhood concern  group. 

Urban  Redevelopment  Authority 
Director  Stephen  George,  on  hand  with 
leaders  of  Manchester  community 
organizations,  noted  proudly  that  the 
upgrading  of  the  neighborhood  hasn’t 
displaced  its  original  residents. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Office  of  His- 
toric Preservation  sponsored,  with 
PHLF  and  the  United  Manchester  Re- 
development Committee,  a conference 
which  helped  the  neighborhood  organ- 
izations and  members  of  the  various 
racial  minorities  to  understand  and 
take  part  in  the  preservation  move- 
ment. “Historic  Preservation  and  the 
Minority  Community’’  was  held  April 
5-7  and  was  partially  funded  by  a 
$5,000  grant  from  the  OHP. 

Mrs.  Mondale’s  tour  ended  at  Sta- 
tion Square,  a huge  working, 
shopping,  and  entertainment  complex 
currently  being  developed  by  Pitts- 
burgh History  and  Landmarks 
Foundation  along  the  banks  of  the 
Monongahela  River,  directly  across 
from  Pittsburgh’s  central  business  dis- 
trict. 

Making  use  of  40  acres  of  land 
leased  from  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  Company,  Station 
Square  combines  extensive  restoration 
and  renovation  of  historic  railroad 
buildings  with  new  construction  to 
create  a dynamic  new  commercial  cent- 
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er  for  Pittsburgh.  All  profits  from  this 
$48  million  project,  after  taxes,  will  be 
used  by  PHLF,  a non-profit  corpora- 
tion, in  its  neighborhood  restoration 
programs  to  benefit  low  and  moderate 
income  and  minority  citizens. 

According  to  Zeigler,  Mrs.  Mondale 
“requested  to  see  our  work  because  she 
is  interested  in  the  neighborhood 
restoration  work  and  large  scale 
adaptive  use  of  historic  buildings  that 
we  have  been  involved  in  over  the  past 
15  years.’’ 

Mrs.  Mondale — obviously  impressed 
with  the  success  of  Pittsburgh  History 
and  Landmarks  Foundation — ex- 
claimed as  Ziegler  spoke  of  the  founda- 
tion’s commitment  to  preserving  the 
city’s  venerable  but  reusable  architec- 
ture: “It  all  started  in  Pittsburgh  first! 
Now  everyone  else  is  trying  to  follow 
you.’’ 


EAST  MEETS  WEST:  Joe  O’Grady  (right),  sur- 
vey director  for  the  Germantown  area  of  Phila- 
delphia, discusses  map  locations  with  Liza  Smith 
(center)  of  Pittsburgh  History  and  Landmarks 
Foundation  and  Carolyn  McCauley,  Fayette 
County  Planning  Commission.  The  three  survey 
directors  met  recently  during  a quarterly  meeting 
for  historic  resources  survey  coordinators  held  at 
the  William  Penn  Memorial  Museum.  30  survey 
directors  attended  the  meeting  conducted  by 
OHP  staffer  Bid  McLaughlin  on  May  31. 


A Word  On 
Sandblasting... 

Don 't! 

Mere  mention  of  the  term  sandblast- 
ing in  enough  to  make  any  preserva- 
tionist wince  and  old  house  restorer 
cringe.  Once  a popular  method  of 
cleaning  masonry,  sandblasting  is  now 
unfavorably  looked  upon  as  causing 
more  damage  than  it’s  worth.  Knowl- 
edgable  craftsmen  and  historic  prop- 
erty owners  who  realize  the  extent  of 
the  irreparable  harm  sandblasting 
causes  have  chosen  alternative 
methods,  including  water  and  chemical 
processes,  for  cleaning  a building’s  ex- 
terior masonry. 

Sandblasting  is  a mechanical  or 
abrasive  method  carried  out  by  the  use 
of  grinders,  grit  blasters,  or  sanding 
discs.  The  operation  usually  removes, 
along  with  the  dirt  and  grime,  the  outer 
layer  of  the  brick  or  stone,  exposing 
the  inner  portion  to  further  deteriora- 
tion. Sandblasting  often  leaves  small 
pitting  scars  on  the  surface  of  the 
masonry  and  this  resulting  roughness 
actually  increases  the  surface  area  on 
which  new  dirt  can  settle  and  on  which 
pollutants  can  react.  In  addition  to 
brick  and  soft  stone,  detailed  carvings 
and  smooth  polished  surfaces  should 
never  be  sandblasted. 

Owners  of  old  stone  and  brick  build- 
ings now  have  two  acceptable  cleaning 
processes  from  which  to  choose,  de- 
pending on  the  types  of  dirt  and  con- 
struction materials  involved.  A water 
process  softens  accumulated  dirt  and 
rinses  the  deposits  from  the  surface 
while  chemical  cleaners  react  with  the 
layer  of  dirt  to  clean  the  surface. 
Neither  method  is  entirely  hazard  free 
but  they  are,  when  carefully  used,  safer 
alternatives  than  sandblasting. 

Before  any  cleaning  process  is  under- 
taken, the  type  of  dirt — soot,  smoke, 
oil  or  rust  stains — must  be  examined 
and  the  risks  of  over-cleaning  the  sur- 
face must  be  evaluated.  The  building 
materials — limestone,  granite,  marble, 
etc. — must  also  be  carefully  identified 
before  the  work  begins  in  order  to 
choose  the  best  and  safest  method  of 
cleaning.  It  is  always  best  to  test  var- 
ious cleaning  methods  on  small  areas 
because  if  the  effects  are  undesirable 
and  the  results  poor,  the  incorrect 
treatment  sites  are  not  readily  appar- 
ent. Often  a building  will  need  several 
types  of  methods  and  chemicals  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  results. 

Persons  interested  in  learning  more 
about  the  cleaning  of  exterior  surfaces 
should  request  a copy  of  “The  Clean- 
ing and  Waterproof  Coating  of  Ma- 
sonry Buildings’’  (Preservation  Brief 
No.  1)  from  Michael  J.  O’Malley,  Of- 
fice of  Historic  Preservation,  Pennsyl- 


vania Historical  and  Museum  Commis- 
sion, Box  1026,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania 17120. 

Pennsylvania 
Heritage 
Publishes  Third 
Preservation  Feature 
Article 

Pennsylvania  Heritage,  the  Commis- 
sion’s quarterly  magazine  of  history 
and  culture,  has  recognized  the  grow- 
ing statewide  interest  in  historic  preser- 
vation and  appearing  in  the  recently  re- 
leased summer  issue  is  an  article  de- 
scribing a unique  public  archaeology 
program  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  historic  preservation  feature  ar- 
ticle, “The  Great  Valley  Regional 
Archaeology  Center:  Public  Programs 
for  Preservation,’’  was  written  by  the 
education  and  program  coordinator 
and  teacher  training  instructor  for  the 
Berks  County  center,  Gerald  T.  Brag- 
lio.  The  program  concentrates  on  in- 
structing high  school  teachers  and  stu- 
dents in  archaeological  techniques  and 
appreciation.  As  a result  of  the  center’s 
efforts,  archaeological  sites  have  been 
located  and  significant  areas  protected. 
The  center  deserves  attention  as  a 
model  for  other  public  programs  which 
could  be  established  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

Pennsylvania  Heritage  is  available 
for  a yearly  subscription  of  two  dol- 
lars. Payment  by  check  or  money  order 
should  be  sent  to:  The  Editor,  Pennsyl- 
vania Heritage,  Pennsylvania  Histori- 
cal and  Museum  Commission,  Box 
1026,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 

Preservationist 
Lauded  For  Efforts 

For  his  efforts  in  promoting  historic 
preservation  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, John  Randolph  Zapor,  former 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Jaycees’ 
Community  Affairs  Program,  has  been 
named  an  “Outstanding  Young  Man 
of  America  for  1979’’  by  the  national 
Outstanding  Young  Men  of  America 
Foundation. 

Zapor  travelled  more  than  5,000 
miles  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
Jaycee  awareness  of,  and  participation 
in,  preservation  activities  during  his 
term  as  program  manager. 

“We  have  been  dealing -with  the 
‘built’  environment  not  simply  as  a 
thing  of  beauty — which  it  can  be — but 
as  a thing  of  utility,’’  Zapor  said  re- 
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cently.  “Historic  preservation  is  good 
business  as  many  businessmen  are  dis- 
covering. It’s  a way  to  maintain  or  re- ' 
store  a town’s  business  district,  main- 
taining the  community’s  essential  char- 
acter yet  keeping  it  economically  vi- 
able.’’ 

Zapor  noted  that  historic  preserva- 
tion will  remain  a high  priority  item  for 
the  Jaycees’  Community  Affairs  Pro- 
gram; he  has  been  succeeded  as  manag- 
er by  Richard  Michael,  an  active  pres- 
ervation specialist. 

“We  hope  local  historical  societies 
and  other  groups  interested  in  preser- 
vation will  contact  their  local  Jaycee 
chapters,’’  Zapor  continued.  “Each it 
chapter  chooses  its  own  projects  but 
many  have  already  proved  receptive  to 
restoration  proposals.’’ 


Lineage  means  loans? 

If  you  think  it’s  difficult  trying  to 
sell  a dilapidated  building  in  need  of 
immediate  attention  or  major  repairs, 
just  try  to  one. 

Until  recently,  banks  and  savings 
and  loans  associations  have  been  hesi- 
tant to  approve  mortgages  or  finance 
the  purchasing  of  older  properties  and 
insurance  companies  have  refused  to 
issue  property  insurance.  However,  a 
Chester  County  couple  innovatively 
cited  the  historicity  of  a late  18th  cen- 
tury farmhouse  they  wished  to  pur- 
chase and  prepared  a portfolio  includ- 
ing architectural  and  historial  analyses 
as  part  of  the  mortgage  application. 
Previous  offers  were  rejected  by  fi- 
nance companies  and  lending  institu- 
tions, but  this  offer — on  the  basis  of 
the  historical  research  and  the  architec- 
tural photographs — was  accepted  by 
the  bank  board. 

The  couple  soon  learned  that  owners 
of  older  buildings  also  have  trouble 
finding  reputable  companies  offering 
normal  property  insurance  but  they  re- 
mained undaunted.  Eventually  they 
discovered  an  association  established 
to  help  those  who  have  encountered 
difficulty  in  securing  property  insur- 
ance. Called  “The  Insurance  Place- 
ment Facility  of  Pennsylvania,’’  the  as- 
sociation was  formed  by  property  in- 
surance companies  conducting  busi- 
ness in  the  Commonwealth  and  can 
help  eliminate  some  of  the  incon- 
viences  for  the  average  citizen  in 
purchasing  and  restoring  an  older 
structure. 

Also  known  as  “The  Pennsylvania 
Fair  Plan,’’  the  association  operates 
two  offices:  300  Sixth  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15222;  and  the  Administra- 
tive Office,  Mall  Building,  325  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106. 
Applications  can  be  handled  by  your 
insurance  broker. 


National  Register 
Review  Committee 
hai  Approves 
” 53  Nominations 

fo  The  largest  number  of  nominations 
'ro  ever  submitted  to  Pennsylvania’s  Na- 
12?  tional  Register  Review  Committee  was 
fe  reviewed  by  the  12  member  committee 
at  its  quarterly  meeting  held  Friday, 
-a  June  1,  in  the  board  room  of  the  Wil- 
liam Penn  Memorial  Museum.  59  nom- 
inations were  evaluated,  including 
forms  for  seven  historic  districts,  the 
covered  bridges  of  Indiana  and  North- 
umberland Counties,  and  the  Carbon 
County  section  of  the  Lehigh  Canal. 

William  J.  Wewer,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
and  Museum  Commission,  welcomed 
the  committee  members  and  Ed  Wein- 
traub  delivered  the  report  of  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officer.  Wein- 
traub  told  the  committee  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Historic  Preservation  is  now 
“confronted  with  the  price  of  fame 
and  a new  found  popularity’’  caused 
by  increased  activities  and  more  visibil- 
ity of  services  offered  by  the  OHP  to 
local  agencies  and  organizations. 
“Preservation,”  he  continued,  “is  rid- 
ing the  crest  of  a wave  and  the  staff  is 
working  as  hard  as  it  can  to  stay  on  top 
of  it.  We’re  doing  our  best  to  see  that 
our  supporters  get  everything  they 
need.” 

Weintraub  also  mentioned  the  possi- 
bility of  involving  other  state  agencies 
in  “training  sessions”  which  would 
help  implant  preservation  in  future 
planning  and  policy  making.  This 
effort  would  also  ease  the  difficult  task 
of  disseminating  vital  information 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Introduced  was  Ellis  L.  Schmidlapp, 
Pittsburgh,  the  newest  member  of  the 
National  Register  Review  Committee. 

! He  suceeds  James  Van  Trump,  also  of 
Pittsburgh,  who  resigned  because  of 
poor  health. 

A registered  architect  and  restora- 
tionist,  Schmidlapp  has  served  as  di- 
rector of  Pittsburgh  History  and  Land- 
marks Foundation’s  Department  of 
Historic  Building  Development  since 
1969.  His  recent  responsibilities  in- 
clude design  and  restoration  supervi- 
sion of  PHLF’s  properties  in  the  Mexi- 
can War  Streets,  Manchester,  and 
Birmingham  Historic  Districts,  and  as- 
sisting community  groups  and  small 
business  associations  with  architectural 
and  planning  problems.  He  conducted 

I restoration  studies  for  public  buildings 
in  Sisterville,  W.  Va.,  and  Winchester, 
Va.,  and  prepared  an  adaptive  use 
! study  of  Indiana  (Pa.)  University’s 
John  Sutton  Hall  from  dormitory  use 
' to  office  space. 


Susan  M.  Zacher,  National  Register 
Coordinator,  reported  that  862  pro- 
perties in  Pennsylvania  have  been  en- 
tered in  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places. 

Of  the  59  nominations  reviewed  by 
the  committee,  53  were  approved  for 
submission  to  the  register. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  committee  is 
scheduled  for  Friday,  September  21,  at 
Harrisburg. 


tact  Richard  Michael,  .Manager,  Com- 
munity Affairs  Program,  PennsyKania 
Jaycees,  175  Green  Valley  Drive, 
Indiana,  Pa.  1 5701 . 

COVERED  BRIDGE 
SURVEY  BEGUN  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania  Jaycees 
Adopt  Preservation  as 
Key  Program 

Preservation  in  the  Commonwealth 
has  been  given  a boost  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Jaycees  through  its  Community 
Affairs  Program  during  the  past  two 
years. 

According  to  Richard  Michael,  now 
serving  as  manager  of  the  Community 
Affairs  Program,  local  chapters  of  the 
21,000  member  state  organization  have 
already  spent  $250,000  on  preservation 
projects,  including  the  restoration  of 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
Station,  Bethlehem,  and  the  Egbert 
Fountain,  Franklin.  Michael  recently 
projected  that  the  chapters  will  gen- 
erate and  spend  an  additional  $450,000 
for  preservation  projects  through  1980. 

In  what  Michael  has  termed  a 
“unique”  incorporation  application, 
the  Southern  Lehigh  Jaycee  Founda- 
tion, headquartered  in  Coopersburg, 
Lehigh  County,  listed  its  primary  pur- 
pose as  “to  operate  a non-profit 
foundation,  exclusively  for  charitable 
and  civic  purposes,  to  wit  for  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  struc- 
tures and  landmarks  of  historical  in- 
terest in  the  Coopersburg,  Center  Val- 
ley, and  Upper  Saucon  Township  area 
for  the  enjoyment,  education  and  en- 
lightenment of  the  community.”  The 
application  was  filed  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  State’s  Corpora- 
tion Bureau  on  March  5. 

Although  many  of  the  reservation 
projects  are  financed  by  local  fund 
raising  efforts,  several  of  the  407  Jay- 
cee chapters  have  been  successful  in 
obtaining  federal  and  state  allocations. 

Each  chapter  enjoys  its  own  auton- 
omy and  the  Community  Affairs  Pro- 
gram is  a stimulus  in  directing  pro- 
gramming and  offers  consultation  to 
chapters  interested  in  historic  preserva- 
tion initiatives.  Because  Jaycees  enthu- 
siastically support  projects  which  bene- 
fit the  entire  community,  Michael 
urged  that  other  civic  or  community- 
minded  organizations  contact  their  lo- 
cal Jaycee  chapters  to  initiate  or  sup- 
port historic  preservation  projects. 

Individuals  interested  in  learning 
more  about  the  preservation  efforts  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Jaycees  should  con- 


America’s first  covered  bridge  was 
erected  in  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia 
by  master  carpenter  Timothy  Palmer  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  19th  Century. 
Since  that  first  project,  thousands  of 
covered  bridges  were  built  and,  un- 
fortunately, lost  to  fires,  floods,  neg- 
lect, and  vandalism  throughout  both 
the  state  and  country. 

In  an  effort  to  identify  and  record 
the  surviving  spans  in  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Office  of  Historic  Preser- 
vation is  conducting  a survey  of  old 
historic  covered  bridges  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  Prior  to  the  floods  of 
Tropical  Storm  Agnes  in  1972,  at  least 
271  covered  bridges  remained  standing 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Information  concerning  old  wooden 
covered  bridges  and  photographs  of 
bridges  still  extant  in  Pennsylvania 
should  be  submitted  to  Susan  M. 
Zacher,  National  Register  Coordi- 
nator. The  office  is  also  seeking  data 
on  historic  iron  and  early  steel  bridges 
throughout  the  commonwealth. 


The  Shriver  Covered  Bridge,  crossing  ihe  Hargus 
Creek,  Greene  County,  was  entered  in  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places  in  a thematic 
nomination  for  35  covered  bridges  in  Washing- 
ton and  Greene  Counties  on  June  22.  Built  in 
1900,  the  40’  span  is  constructed  with  a Queen- 
post  truss  and  features  vertical  plank  siding  and  a 
gable  roof  covered  with  tin.  Originally  there  were 
35  covered  bridges  in  Greene  County  and  42  in 
Washington  County.  (Photograph  courtesy  of 
the  Washington-Greene  County  Tourist  Promo- 
tion Agency.) 


THE  LEHIGH 
CANAL  PROJECT: 
IT  HAPPENED 
THIS  SUMMER 

This  summer  marks  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  the  Lehigh 
Canal  which  once  serviced  a three 
county  area  of  Pennsylvania,  from  Jim 
Thorpe  to  Easton.  This  summer  also 
witnesses  a monumental  cooperative 
effort  by  local,  state,  and  federal  agen- 
cies to  study  the  46  mile  stretch  of  the 
old  canal  and  prepare  plans  for  a com- 
prehensive preservation  and  recreation 
strategy. 

Spanning  Carbon,  Lehigh,  and 
Northampton  Counties,  the  Lehigh 
Canal  is  one  of  the  few  technological 
survivors  of  the  once  booming  anthra- 
cite coal  trade  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  canal,  opened  to  commercial  traf- 
fic by  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company,  remains — except  for  several 
small  interruptions — one  of  the  best 
preserved  water  transportation  systems 
in  the  country.  Although  canal  barges 
no  longer  haul  the  coveted  black  rock 
upon  its  waters,  the  Lehigh  Canal  re- 
mains more  than  a testimonial  to  early 
American  engineering;  it  has  trans- 
gressed the  ravages  of  the  hard  Penn- 
sylvania winters,  spring  floods,  un- 
sympathetic development,  and  has 
emerged  as  one  of  the  Common- 
wealth’s most  innovative  recreational 
areas. 

Preservation  of  the  Lehigh  Canal  be- 
gan more  than  25  years  ago  when  a 
group  of  sportsmen  and  citizens  from 
Lehigh,  Carbon,  and  Northampton 
Counties  organized  as  the  Lehigh  River 
Restoration  Association  to  save  the  Le- 
high Canal  and  the  adjacent  Lehigh 
River  from  pollution.  The  association 
worked  diligently  despite  sudden  ice 
thaws  which  destroyed  dams  and  in- 
creasing pollution  which  killed  thou- 
sands of  fish  stocked  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  Commission. 

Volunteer  efforts  paid  off  hand- 
somely and  stretches  of  the  rebuilt  tow 
path  are  carefully  maintained  and 
available  to  the  public  for  hiking,  cycl- 
ing, and  picnicing.  The  locks  are  no 
longer  operative  but  the  stone  walls  lin- 
ing the  canal  in  the  Walnutport  area 
have  been  repaired  and  the  channel 
filled  with  water.  Small  rowboats  now 
have  replaced  the  broad  arks  and, 
upon  completion  of  a sewage  treatment 
system,  the  canal  will  provide  swim- 
ming in  designated  places.  Power  boats 
have  been  banned  because  the  wake 
left  by  their  high  speed  maneuvers  has 
eroded  the  banks  of  the  canal. 

At  Easton  a portion  of  the  Lehigh 
Canal  has  also  been  preserved  for 
recreational  use.  Called  the  “Hugh 


Moore  Park,”  this  stretch  of  the  de- 
funct canal  is  owned  by  the  City  of 
Easton  and  offers  picnic  areas,  hiking 
trails,  and  secluded  fishing  spots.  The 
Hugh  Moore  Park  consists  of  six  miles 
of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company’s  land  purchased  by  the  city 
in  1962.  Currently  a passenger  boat, 
“The  Packet,”  plies  the  water  and  of- 
fers visitors  a first  hand  view  of  the 
canal’s  technology. 

The  Canal  Museum,  located  at  the 
Forks  of  the  Delaware,  contains  exhib- 
its on  canals — including  the  Lehigh, 
the  Delaware,  and  the  Morris — a small 
bookshop  and  a gallery.  In  addition  to 
the  museum,  a Locktender’s  House 
stands  at  Guard  Lock  No.  8 and  has 
been  recently  restored  to  show  how  a 
locktender  and  his  family  lived  during 
the  1890’s. 
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"Maid  of  the  Mist,  ” a beer  barge  which  plied  the 
waters  of  the  Lehigh  Canal  in  earlier  days,  is 
shown  docked  at  Walnutport.  The  Anchor  Hotel 
(center  of  photograph)  was  built  in  1834  and  is 
still  in  operation.  (Photograph  courtesy  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal  Society.) 


Because  of  its  unique  potential,  the 
Lehigh  Canal  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Historic  American  Engineering 
Record  (HAER)  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior’s  Heritage  Con- 
servation and  Recreation  Service,  our 
Office  of  Historic  Preservation,  the 
Bureau  of  Recreation  and  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Community  Affairs  (DCA),  and  the 
Counties  of  Carbon,  Lehigh,  and 
Northampton.  On  June  4,  a study  team 
of  specialists — historians,  an  archae- 
ologist, planners,  a landscape  archi- 
tect, historical  architects,  and  a recrea- 
tion planner — directed  by  a HAER 
staff  began  studying  and  recording  the 
existing  canal,  and  its  features,  asso- 
ciated structures,  and  other  related  re- 
sources. A portion  of  the  work  in- 
cludes preparation  of  a feasibility 
study  for  the  eventual  re-use  of  historic 
industrial  structures  and  proposals  for 
tourism  and  community  revitalization 
in  towns  and  cities  lining  the  canal. 

According  to  OHP  National  Reg- 
ister Coordinator  Susan  M.  Zacher, 


the  primary  purpose  of  the  project  is  to 
recommend  an  “action  plan”  for  a L^ 
high  Canal  Heritage  Trail  Demonstr^ 
tion  project  to  be  used  as  a model  cul-*  ' 
tural/heritage/ recreation  park  using  ' 
the  canal,  tow  path,  and  communities 'i 
along  the  canal  system.  The  canal  sys’ll 
tern  is  a geographic  regional  linkage  of 
an  area  with  shared  historical  and  eco';' 
nomic  interdependence. 

A secondary  purpose  of  this  study  is 
to  demonstrate  how  a number  of  sig-  ' 
nificant  historic  structures  can  be 
adapted  in  such  a way  that  their  dis- 
tinct features  are  preserved  while  utiliz- ' 
ing  them  for  commercial,  recreational, 
residential,  and  industrial  purposes 
economically  benefit  the  region. 

Historic  sites  and  buildings  along  the 
canal  corridor  are  being  inventoried"' 
and  recorded  by  photographs  and  writ- 
ten descriptions  of  their  significant  fea- 
tures. The  inventory  compiled  by  the 
HAER  staff  will  provide  data  concern- 
ing engineering,  industrial,  architec- 
tural, and  archaeological  sites  along 
the  canal  and  will  be  published  and 
made  available  to  the  public. 

Recreational  areas  lining  the  canal 
will  be  cataloged  by  the  HAER  team 
and  design  guidelines  for  future  canal 
enhancement  will  be  established.  The 
staff  will  also  analyze  the  attitudes  and 
preferences  of  the  canal  visitors  and  lo- 
cal conservation  organizations  to  set 
planning  priorities.  I 

Market  studies  for  the  adaptive  use 
of  the  Lehigh  Canal  region  will  define 
current  market  needs  and,  upon  their 
completion,  the  studies  will  help  deter- 
mine the  type  of  design  work  needed 
for  the  re-use  of  three  to  five  buildings 
near  the  canal. 

The  final  product  of  this  intensive  12 
week  project  will  be  an  action  plan  in- 
corporating the  market  studies,  the  as- 
sessments of  historic  and  recreational 
features,  and  adaptive  re-use  design 
studies,  as  an  official  guideline  for  con- 
tinued development  of  the  Lehigh  Can- 
al. 

State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 
Ed  Weintraub  attended  a program  on 
June  29th  at  Bethlehem  during  which 
the  entire  length  of  the  Lehigh  Canal 
was  officially  designated  by  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  as  the  “Lehigh  Canal 
Heritage  Trail,”  thus  making  the  canal 
part  of  the  National  Trails  System. 

Following  this  meeting  Weintraub 
said  that  all  sections  of  the  Lehigh 
Canal  will  be  nominated  by  the  Office 
of  Historic  Preservation  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  so  that  the  canal  will  be  eligible 
for  federal  historic  preservation  grants- 
in-aid  allocated  annually  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  and  Museum  Com- 
mission, as  well  as  tax  benefits  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  significant  historic 
structures. 
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Pennsylvania  Lists 
86  National  Historic 
I Landmarks 

Philadelphia  County  claims  exactly 
[one  half  of  the  86  National  Historic 
Landmarks  in  Pennsylvania  designated 
Iby  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
jfor  their  exceptional  historical  value 
[and  national  significance. 

The  National  Historic  Landmarks 
[Program  is  a cooperative  effort  in 
which  state  and  local  agencies,  profes- 
sional architects,  archeologists,  and 
historians  share  their  knowledge  with 
the  Interior  Department’s  Heritage 
Conservation  and  Recreation  Service 
(HCRS)  to  locate  and  document  struc- 
tures and  sites  that  can  be  significantly 
associated  with  an  important  event  or 
person  of  national  prominence.  Some 
[of  the  best  known  landmarks  in  the  na- 
tion are  Mount  Vernon,  Bunker  Hill, 
and  the  Alamo. 

Properties  in  24  Pennsylvania  coun- 
ties have  been  registered  National  His- 
toric Landmarks.  These  include  Fall- 
ingwater,  Fayette  County,  Robert  Ful- 
ton Birthplace,  Lancaster  County,  the 
Benjamin  West  Birthplace,  Delaware 
County,  the  Joseph  Priestly  House, 
Northumberland  County,  and  the 
Drake  Oil  Well,  Venango  County. 


RECOMMENDED 
READING 

By  William  L.  McLaughlin 
OHP  Survey  Coordinator 

Reed,  Richard  Ernie.  Return  to  the 
City:  How  to  Restore  Old  Buildings 
and  Ourselves  in  America’s  Historic 
Urban  Neighborhoods.  New  York: 
Doubleday  Dolphin  Books,  1979. 
($8.95) 

Richard  Reed  is  the  former  director 
of  a non-profit  preservation  group  that 
helped  revitalize  St.  Paul’s  Historic 
Hill  District.  His  book  is  the  strongest 
statement  in  print  for  making  urban 
preservation  a part  of  America’s  strate- 
gy against  blight  and  decay.  The  book 
spans  the  topics  that  one  might  expect 
in  a “how  to’’  of  urban  pioneering  but 
also  covers  such  topics  as  community 
organizing  and  displacement.  The 
book’s  strong  point  is  its  clear  demon- 
stration that  the  “back  to  the  city’’ 
movement  may  mark  the  salvation  of 
our  cities  and  the  people  who  live  and 
work  in  them. 


Berk,  Emanuel,  ed.  Downtown  Im- 
provement Manual.  Chicago:  Ameri- 
) can  Society  of  Planning  Officials, 
1976. 


A must  for  preservation  planners, 
consultants  and  directors  of  public  im- 
provement programs  in  urban  areas; 
the  book  will  also  be  a valuable  refer- 
ence to  the  interested  citizen,  commu- 
nity leader  or  concerned  public  offi- 
cial. Saving  the  buildings  of  main 
streets  and  central  business  districts  re- 
quires more  than  the  simple  creation  of 
a historic  district.  Economic  viability  is 
the  key.  Unfortunately,  to  date  the 
basic  techniques  and  practices  that 
have  been  used  to  plan  and  implement 
revitalization  remained  a mysterious 
maze  to  those  who  wanted  to  help 
most.  This  very  thick  paperback  out- 
lines step  by  step  procedures  and  even 
provides  sample  forms  for  everything 
from  parking  studies  to  financial  man- 
agement of  public  improvements.  May 
be  available  at  your  city  or  county 
planning  department. 


Bowsher,  Alice  Meriwether.  Design 
Review  in  Historic  Districts:  A Hand- 
book for  Virginia  Review  Boards. 
Available  from  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  ($3). 

This  book  is  designed  to  assist  Vir- 
ginia Historic  and  Architectural  Re- 
view Boards  and  is  simply  the  best 
book  of  its  kind  currently  available. 
Although  there  are  differences  between 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  law,  most 
people  involved  with  establishing  and 
administering  municipal  districts  under 
Act  167  will  find  this  book  a welcome 
relief.  What  can  become  a process 
loaded  with  a veritable  minefield  of 
problems,  is  clearly  outlined  and  put 
into  a workable  administrative  struc- 
ture. The  book  is  especially  valuable  in 
stressing  the  importance  of  using  de- 
sign guidelines  and  building  public  sup- 
port. Used  in  conjunction  with  Penn- 
sylvania’s enabling  legislation  (avail- 
able from  the  Office  of  Historic  Pres- 
ervation or  Department  of  Community 
Affairs),  there  should  be  no  problem  in 
adapting  this  Virginia  Guide  to  Penn- 
sylvania. 


DOWNTOWN 

PRESERVATION 

WORKSHOP 

Using  Bellefonte,  Centre  County,  as 
a case  study,  the  Northcentral  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Association  has  select- 
ed the  Centre  County  Historical  Socie- 
ty as  host  for  a preservation  workshop 
slated  for  November  10. 

The  fourth  annual  fall  conference 
will  highlight  downtown  preservation 
as  well  as  seminars  on  the  fundamen- 
tals of  historic  resources  surveys,  the 
writing  of  regional  history,  small  muse- 
um operations,  and  the  funding  and 
development  of  historic  properties. 

Further  information  is  available 
from  Thomas  R.  Deans,  311  North 
Front  Street,  Milton,  Pa.  17847. 

AIHP  ISSUES 
NEWSLETTER 

Forum,  the  quarterly  newsletter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Historic 
Preservationists  (AIHP)  was  recently 
released  to  the  association’s  more  than 
200  members.  According  to  an  AIHP 
spokesman,  the  publication  was  estab- 
lished to  “provide  an  easily  accessible 
and  widely  broadcast  way  of  sharing 
ideas  and  problems,  discussions  and  in- 
novations, news  and  publications’’ 
with  working  preservationists. 

The  AIHP  is  a new  organization 
open  to  all  preservationists — profes- 
sional or  avocational — from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  will  provide  a nation- 
al forum  for  communication  among 
preservationists  and  will  address  prac- 
tical problems  of  the  working  preserva- 
tionist, including  standards,  practices, 
and  ethics. 

Inquiries  about  membership  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Historic  Preser- 
vationists should  be  addressed  to: 
AIHP,  P.O.  Box  353,  Village  Station, 
New  York,  New  York  10014. 


NEW  FILM  ON  MAIN  STREET 
REVITALIZATION  AVAILABLE 

Main  Street,  a new  half-hour  color,  sound  film  from  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation,  is  now  available  for  free  loan. 

The  film  takes  a look  at  the  people  who  are  helping  to  restore  the  buildings 
and  revitalize  the  economy  of  old  downtowns  in  smaller  towns  from  New 
England  to  the  Dakotas.  It  considers  not  only  building  preservation  but  also 
such  problems  as  parking,  store  window  displays,  merchandising  techniques 
and  how  to  organize  the  merchants.  The  director  is  prize-winning  cinema- 
tographer John  Karol  of  New  Hampshire,  also  the  maker  of  A Place  In  Time. 

Produced  by  the  National  Trust  with  a grant  from  Bird  & Son,  Inc.,  manu- 
facturer of  building  materials,  the  film  is  part  of  the  Main  Street  Project, 
which  encourages  downtown  economic  revitalization  within  the  context  of  his- 
toric preservation  and  will  help  disseminate  the  project’s  findings.  The  film  is 
particularly  suited  to  groups  of  business  owners  and  managers,  planners. 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  bankers  and  similar  groups. 

A limited  number  of  copies  is  now  in  distribution  through  Modern  Talking 
Picture  Service,  Scheduling  Center,  2323  New  Hyde  Park  Road,  New  Hyde 
Park, N.Y.  10040. 
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SHPO’s  MESSAGE 

Some  well  meaning  preservationists 
are  concerned  that  the  growing  effort  to 
revitalize  our  older  communities  will 
somehow  diffuse  our  cause  and  dilute  it 
to  a movement  worried  about  every  old 
building.  They  warn  that  we  must 
“keep  history  in  historic  preservation” 
and  should,  therefore,  confine  our  ef- 
forts to  structures  of  historic  and 
architectural  significance.  Rehabbing 
ordinary  old  buildings  is  good,  the 
argument  goes,  but  it  isn’t  historic 
preservation.  Perhaps  this  is  sound 
theory.  But  in  practice,  I believe  it’s  the 
wrong  argument,  at  the  wrong  time. 
Given  the  current  financial  crunch  in 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  we  must 
broaden  our  base  of  support  and  appeal 
to  the  pocketbooks  of  as  many  people 
as  possible.  Frankly,  right  now  I’m 
more  worried  about  keeping  money  in 
historic  preservation! 

The  national  appropriation  for 
historic  preservation  slipped  from  $50 
million  in  1979  to  $45  million  this  year. 
Although  Pennsylvania  came  in  third 
among  the  states  competing  for 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service  grant  funds,  we  received  only 
$1.5  million  in  1980.  While  this  and 
$200,000  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  supports  our  office,  40  local 
preservationists,  eleven  rehabilitation 
projects  and  numerous  planning  grants, 
it  is  all  too  clear  that  “we”  don’t  have 
enough  money  to  achieve  our  goals. 
Recently,  I testified  before  the  U.S. 
House  Appropriations  Committee 
attempting  to  preserve  current  funding 
levels  for  HCRS’s  grant  program.  The 
outcome  remains  uncertain.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  preservation  of 
significant  and  not  so  significant  older 
buildings  and  areas  will  increase  only  if 
we  increase  our  influence  on  the 
manner  in  which  others  spend  “their” 
money:  property  owners,  developers 
and  public  officials,  at  all  levels. 

Unfortunately,  most  preservation 
minded  citizens  have  not  yet  learned  to 
“talk  the  numbers.”  They  don’t  know 
how  to  “package”  a real  estate  trans- 


SECOND  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 
SET  FOR  MAY  9 


Employing  the  talents  and  expertise  of  more  than  40  local,  state,  and  national 
leaders  in  the  fields  of  economic  development,  community  conservation,  and 
historic  preservation,  the  second  annual  statewide  conference  sponsored  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Historic  Preservation  will  be  held  Friday,  May  9,  at  the  Penn  Harris  Motor 
Inn,  Camp  Hill. 

The  purpose  of  this  year’s  conference,  “Pennsylvania  Preserved,”  will  be  to  assess 
the  legitimate  role  of  historic  preservation  in  community  conservation  and 
economic  development  programs  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  A major  session 
has  also  been  devoted  to  the  examination  of  state  and  federal  policies  and  resources 
during  which  heads  of  various  Penn- 
sylvania state  agencies  and  federal 
representatives  will  discuss  issues  and 
areas  of  preservation-related  activities 
in  their  jurisdiction.  Technical 
assistance  workshops  will  address  local 
preservation  planning,  energy  conser- 
vation, incentives  afforded  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976,  and  the  iden- 
tification of  historic  resources.  The 
conference  will  be  formally  opened  by  a 
reception  and  dinner  on  Thursday 
evening. 

According  to  State  Historic  Preser- 
vation Officer  Ed  Weintraub,  the 
morning  conference  sessions  will 
highlight  a wide  range  of  successful 
preservation  projects  in  an  attempt  to 
provide  a realistic  perspective  on  their 
roles  in  broader  community-wide  ef- 
forts. Three  concurrent  sessions  will 
address  the  revitalization  efforts  in 
cities,  small  towns,  and  neighborhoods. 

Case  studies  of  cities  and  small  towns 
will  be  presented  by  a team  of  “preser- 
vation partners”  — in  most  cases 
public  officials  or  developers  and  a 
local  preservationist  — who  will 
describe  the  relationship  of  historic 
preservation  to  planning  policies  and 
economic  development  strategies.  The 
speakers  will  also  explain  in  detail 
various  programs  which  were  combined 
to  create  successful  projects.  National- 
ly recognized  experts  participating  in 
each  of  these  sessions  include  Leslie  J. 

Barr,  Vice  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Downtown  Executive 
Association  (“cities”),  Carl  R.  West- 
moreland, Cincinnati,  Ohio,  housing 
advocate  (“neighborhoods”),  and 


(Continued  on  page  4) 


Author,  e.ssayist.  and  urban  conservationist 
William  H.  Whyte.  Jr.,  will  give  the  keynote 
address  at  the  Thursday  evening.  May  8.  dinner 
which  formally  opens  the  Office  of  Historic 
Preservation 's  second  annual  conference.  Whyte's 
recent  manual  on  open  space  use  and  design.  The 
Social  Life  of  Small  Urban  Places,  was  published 
in  January  by  the  Conservation  Foundation  His 
other  books  include  The  Last  Landscape  i 19681 
Cluster  Development  fl  964i.  and  The 
Organization  Man  1 1956).  Whyte  has  spent  the 
past  two  years  studying  the  downtowns  of  small 
cities  and  towns  and  the  shopping  malls  sur- 
rounding them  He  will  discuss  the  current  re- 
birth of  the  town  center. 


(Continued  on  page  7) 


$1,584,456  in  Grants  Awarded  for  1980 

Pennsylvania  received  $1,584,456  in  federal  historic  preservation  grants-in-aid  for 
fiscal  year  1980,  SHPO  Ed  Weintraub  announced  recently.  Eleven  acquisition  and 
development  projects  have  been  allocated  $464,721  while  $1,1 19,735  has  been  com- 
mitted to  survey  and  planning  funding.  Survey  and  planning  funds  support  the 
operation  of  the  Office  of  Historic  Preservation,  the  statewide  historic  resources 
survey  program,  the  regional  archeological  survey  program,  and  a variety  of  plan- 
ning projects.  The  1980  grants  awards  are  as  follows: 


Acquisition  and  Development  Grants 

Pinch  Building  Rehabilitation,  Scranton  $100,000 

Bethel  AME  Church  Rehabilitation,  Reading  35,000 

Memorial  Hall  Rehabilitation,  Philadelphia  25,000 

Old  City  Historic  District  Facade  Easement  Project, 

Philadelphia  150,000 

Carlisle  Historic  District  Revolving  Fund,  Carlisle  44,000 

Annville  Log  Cabin  Restoration/Rehabilitation,  Annville  10,721 

Tripp  Family  Homestead  Rehabilitation,  Scranton  20,000 

Riverside  Inn  Rehabilitation,  Cambridge  Springs  25,000 

Butler  County  Courthouse  Rehabilitation,  Butler  20,000 

Federal  Barn  Stabilization,  Valley  Forge  25,000 

Dimmick  Memorial  Library  Stabilization,  Jim  Thorpe  10,000 

Planning  Grants 

Jim  Thorpe  Facade  Improvement  Plans  and  Specificaations  $ 2,750 

Three  Endangered  Properties  Feasibility  Studies,  Reading  12,500 

Technical  Preservation  Education  Project,  Pennsylvania  State 

University  35,000 

Commonwealth  Preservation  Planners  Project,  Pennsylvania 

Department  of  Community  Affairs  78,000 

Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Plans  and  Specifications  7,500 

Conewago  Mass  House  Plans  and  Specifications,  Harrisburg  4,800 

Mount  Airy  Commuter  Stations  Feasibility  Study  15,000 

Harewood/Beechwood  Feasibility  Studies,  Middletown  5,000 

Neighborhood  Preservation  Training  Center  29,728 

Lancaster  Preservation  Plan  7,500 

Special  Registration  Project,  PHMC  5,000 

Borough  of  Chambersburg  Preservation  Plan  and  Study  15,000 

Joseph  Priestly  House  Historic  Structure  Report,  PHMC  15,000 

Chester  County  Rural  Preservation  Conference  5,000 

Westmoreland  County  Courthouse  Plans  and  Specifications  10,000 

Wall  House  Historic  Structure  Report,  Cheltenham  Township  9,000 

Downingtown  Log  House  Historic  Structure  Report  3,750 

Salem  Crossroads  Preservation  Plan  5,000 

Centre  County  Regional  Planning  Project  5,500 

Economic  Revitalization  Trough  Preservation  Seminars  15,000 

Historic  Resources  Survey  Projects 

Allegheny  County  Survey  $ 50,000 

Berks  County  Survey  12,000 

Bucks  County  Survey/Phase  2 12,000 

Cambria  County  Survey  (Johnstown)  10,000 

Fayette  County  Survey/Phase  2 18,000 

Chester  County  Survey/Phase  2 30,000 

Clarion  County/Phase  2 10,000 

Delaware  County  Survey  25,000 

Erie  County  Survey  (City  of  Erie)  15,000 

Montgomery  County  Survey  10,000 

Montour  County  Survey  6,000 

Indiana  County  Survey/Phase  2 10,000 

York  County  Survey/Phase  2 20,000 

Philadelphia  County  Survey  12,000 

South  Philadelphia  12,000 

West  Philadelphia  12,000 

Westmoreland  County  Survey  12,000 

York  County  Survey  (Cty  of  York)  15,000 

Archeological  Survey  Program 

Five  Intensive  Regional  Archeological  Surveys  $ 78,750 

Special  Investigative  Archeological  Project  (PHMC)  5,000 


Attending  conferences,  mayb 
because  / am  a novice  of  two  years  - ” 
although  two  years  in  this  field  seem  U f 
qualify  one  for  veteran  status  — stil  ; 
excites  me.  Perhaps  because  I choose  ■ 
my  conferences  wisely,  ever  checking  ■ 
for  relevant  and  timely  topics,  I cai 
always  manage  to  snatch  crumbs  of  in 
formation  from  even  the  most  in 
nocuous  sounding  sessions. 

Conference  planning,  on  the  othei  ; 
hand,  routinely  grows  more  tiring  a: 
the  hectic  countdown  to  Day  Zero  slip: 
wildly  by  a frantic  staff  and  c 
panic-driven  coordinator.  One  mus, 
remember  to  file  memo  after  memo 
puchase  request  after  purchase  request  1 
and  voucher  upon  voucher.  The  papei  [ 
chase  rapidly  matures  into  the  papei  | 
craze.  Then  there  are  the  telephone 
calls  to  speakers,  moderators,  the 
media.  And  there’s  always,  no  mattei 
what,  some  poor  befuddled  architect 
who’s  lost  his  registration  and,  oh,  can’t 
we  please  guarantee  him  a place  — 
even  standing  room  — if  he  promises  to 
show  the  night  before  the  opening, 
hearing  a new  check,  and  spilling  out 
the  information  required  for  the 
registration  form. 

Despite  the  mountains  of  paper 
(under  which  / last  saw  my  desk  about 
three  months  ago),  I grow  more 
enthusiastic  about  Pennsylvania 
Preserved,  our  second  annual  con- 
ference. For  this  preservation  coup,  we 
have  assembled  a group  of  experts  and 
fascinating  panelists  whose  theories  are 
backed  by  practice  and  experience. 
This  conference,  demonstrating  the 
support  of  preservation-related  ac- 
tivities by  state  government  leaders, 
will  make  an  impact  that  no  one  — ex- 
cept Ed  Weintraub  — could  have 
dreamed  possible  as  little  as  four  or  five 
years  ago.  The  topics  are  timely,  the 
case  studies  outstanding. 

More  than  a thousand  persons  con- 
verged on  last  year’s  conference  in  the 
middle  of  January  and  we’re  optimistic 
about  this  year’s  attendance  which  is 


(Continued  on  page  6) 
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'Rehabilitation  for  Tax  Incentives 
Reaches  $45  Million  in  State 


The  finely  crafted  architectural  features  of  "The  Great  Hall  of  the  Bourse."  the  impressive  interior  court 
of  Philadelphia's  Bourse  Building  1 1 895-1895 },  are  being  preserved  during  the  major  rehabilitation  proj- 
ect now  in  progress.  Temporary  existing  partitions  and  ceilings  have  been  removed  to  restore  the  original 
concept  of  light  and  openness,  and  retail  shops  and  offices  will  surround  the  court.  The  Bourse  is  an  in- 
tegral part  oj  the  Old  City  National  Historic  District  and  is  listed  in  the  Historic  .American  Buildings 
Survey  (H.ABSj. 


by  Janet  L.  Bassett 
Grants  Manager 

Division  of  Preservation  Services 

i Throughout  Pennsylvania,  historic 
lommercial  buildings  are  being 
ehabilitated  with  the  help  of  federal 
I ax  incentives  established  by  the  Tax 
: teform  Act  of  1976.  By  the  end  of 
jdarch,  102  projects,  totaling  more 
pan  $45  million  in  rehabilitation  costs, 
/ere  in  various  stages  of  completion 
II ! throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Most 
wf  the  projects  underway  are  located  in 
)i|ij’ennsylvania’s  urban  centers,  but 
f.)evelopers  in  such  diverse  areas  as 
i’iJethlehem,  Carlisle,  and  rural  Centre 
[((jpounty  are  also  taking  advantage  of 
ijhe  program’s  benefits. 

' i Section  2124  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
'illows  owners  of  income-producing  or 
•■'ommercial  structures  to  amortize  their 
S|ehabilitation  costs  over  a 60  month 
period,  or,  in  certain  cases,  to  take 
, jiccelerated  depreciation  on  an  entire 
iptructure.  The  amortization  provision 
kipplies  to  rehabilitation  expenses  in- 
T:urred  after  June  14,  1976,  and  before 
i,lune  15,  1981;  the  accelerated 
y|iepreciation  provision  applies  to  costs 
^incurred  after  June  30,  1976,  and  before 
puly  1,  1981.  (Although  the  provisions 
faf  Section  2124  are  scheduled  to  expire 


A significant  building  of  the  Francis  Shaw  Block 
Historic  District,  the  historic  Doylesiown 
Agricultural  Works  is  being  converted  to  new  use 
as  art  galleries  and  studios.  The  building,  re- 
christened the  "Artworks."  originally  housed  the 
■ significant  manufacturer  of  agricultural  im- 
'..plements  and  farming  tools  during  the  late  1 9th 
century. 


in  mid- 1 98 1 , we  are  hopeful  they  will  be 
extended.) 

Owners  of  properties  listed  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  or 
located  within  a National  Register 
Historic  District  are  eligible  to  apply 
for  certification.  Owners  of  buildings  in 
local  historic  districts  enacted  under 
Pennsylvania’s  Act  167  of  1961  may 
also  apply  if  the  local  statute  and  dis- 
trict have  been  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

What  kinds  of  buildings  are  being 
“re-habbed”  with  the  help  of  these  tax 
benefits? 

The  rehabilitated  buildings  range 
from  a modest  brick  row  house  in 
Pittsburgh,  which  was  converted  in- 
to five  apartment  units,  to  the 
elegant  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  in 
Philadelphia,  now  beginning  a new  life 
as  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  The  benefits 
make  it  economically  feasible  for  old 
warehouses,  factories,  schools,  and 
other  large  vacant  buildings  to  be  con- 
verted to  apartment  buildings  offices, 
retail  shops,  and  even  arts  centers. 

In  York,  a large  factory  building 
erected  in  1916  by  the  American  Chain 
and  Cable  Company  is  being  converted 
into  83  units  of  rental  housing.  The 
multi-million  dollar  “Cable  House” 
adaptive  re-use  project  will  preserve  the 
character  of  the  building’s  20th  century 
factory  architecture  while  providing 


much-needed  housing  to  the  com- 
munity. Several  other  industrial 
buildings  in  the  York  Historic  District 
are  likely  candidates  for  re-use  as  well. 

On  a smaller  scale,  a group  of  in- 
vestors have  assembled  seven  adjoining 
buildings  within  the  Harrisburg 
Historic  District,  and  are  rehabilitating 
them  for  use  as  luxury  apartments  and 
retail  shops.  The  development,  called 
“Maclaysburg  Mews,”  will  be  a highly 
visible  preservation  project  because  of 
its  location  opposite  Capitol  Park  at 
the  corner  of  North  and  Third  Streets. 

The  Philadelphia  Bourse,  constructed 
in  1893-1895,  was  America’s  first  grain 
exchange.  It  is  located  on  Independence 
Mall,  on  the  edge  of  the  Old  City 
Historic  District.  This  handsome  struc- 
ture is  constructed  of  brick  and  brown- 
stone,  and  features  a massive  interior 
court  familiarly  called  “the  Great  Hall 
of  the  Bourse.”  The  developers  of  the 
Bourse  are  well  underway  in  their  ef- 
forts to  convert  it  to  a combination 
shopping  mall  and  office  building. 

One  of  the  most  innovative  proposals 
for  using  the  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  is  the  “Artworks”  in 
Doylestown,  Bucks  County.  The  entire 
Francis  Shaw  Block  Historic  District 
— consisting  of  a large  19th  century 
factory  complex  and  associated  struc- 
tures — will  be  developed  for  a com- 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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MAY  9 

CONFERENCE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

Mary  Means,  Project  Director  of  the 
National  Trust’s  Main  Street  Program 
(“small  towns”).  Panelists  include  well 
known  Pennsylvanians  active  in  local 
and  regional  preservation  initiatives. 
Cities  highlighted  include  Pittsburgh, 
Bethlehem,  Lancaster,  and  William- 
sport, while  the  session  on  small  towns 
will  study  Jim  Thorpe,  Bloomsburg, 
and  Carlisle.  Neighborhoods  will  focus 
on  Pittsburgh’s  Manchester  area,  the 
Old  Allentown  Historic  District,  and 
the  Old  City  section  of  Philadelphia. 

Introduced  by  Dr.  Walter  H.  Plosila, 
Director  of  the  Governor’s  Office  of 
Policy  and  Planning,  the  major  two 
hour  afternoon  session,  “Advice, 
Assistance,  and  Fund- 
ing,” features  state  officials  and  their 
federal  counterparts,  including  Frank 
Brooks  Robinson,  Executive  Deputy 
Secretary,  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  Anthony  Pecone  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration;  Diana 
Rose,  Chairperson,  Pennsylvania 
Council  on  the  Arts,  and  Louise 
Weiner,  Special  Assistant  for  Cultural 
Affairs,  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration; and  Timothy  R.  War- 
field,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Community  Affair’s  Bureau  of  Human 
Resources,  and  Paul  T.  Cain,  Pitt- 
sburgh Area  Manager,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD).  The  speakers  will  concentrate 
on  issues,  policies,  and  planning 
currently  involving  or  affecting  historic 
preservation  programs  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  four  concurrent  technical 
workshops  have  been  designed  to  il- 
lustrate the  roles  of  public  officials, 
private  consultants,  non-profit 
organizations,  the  OHP,  the  National 
Trust,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Historic 
Preservation  Law  Center  in  the  local 
preservation  planning  process;  to  ex- 
plain the  tax  incentives  available  for 
rehabilitating  commercial  historic 
structures;  to  discuss  energy  conser- 
vation and  older  buildings;  and  to  iden- 
tify historic  resources,  both  architec- 
tural and  archaeological. 

The  conference  luncheon  will  feature 
the  annual  report  of  the  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer  and  the  Historic 
Preservation  Week  Proclamation  by 
Governor  Dick  Thornburgh.  William  J. 
Wewer,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Commission,  will  deliver  the  welcome. 

Thursday’s  opening  dinner,  preceded 
by  a reception,  is  open  to  all  registrants 
for  an  additional  registration  fee.  The 
program  includes  remarks  by  Chris 
Therral  Delaporte,  Director  of  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service,  and  presentation  of  the  Second 
Annual  Historic  Preservation  Awards 
by  John  D.  Milner,  Chairman  of  the 


CONFERENCE 
SCHED  ULE 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

6:00  p.m.  Pre-Registration  ] 

7:00  p.m.  Opening  Reception  and  Dinner 

Welcome  by  William  J.  Wewer,  Executive  Director,  Penn 
sylvania  Historical  & Museum  Commission 
Introduction  and  remarks  by  Ed  Weintraub,  State  Historid 
Preservation  Officer 

Presentation  of  Historic  Preservation  Commendations  by 
John  D.  Milner,  Chairman,  Awards  Committee 
National  Register  Review  Committee 
Remarks  by  Chris  Therral  Delaporte,  Director,  Heritage 
Conservation  & Recreation  Service 
“The  Revival  of  the  Town  Center”  by  William  H.  Whyte,  jr., 
American  Conservation  Association  and  author  (The  j 
Last  Landscape,  The  Exploding  Metropolis,  The 
Organization  Man) 

Friday,  May  9,  1980 
9:00-10:00  a.m.  Registration 

National  Trust  and  Pennsylvania  Historic  & Museum  book 
stores  open 

10:00-12:30  p.m.  PENNSYLVANIA  PRESERVED:  RE-USE,  REHABILITATION, 

AND  REVITALIZATION 

Session  1 Pennsylvania  Preserved:  Dowtowns  Revitalization  efforts 
in  our  cities.  Introduction  by  Leslie  ].  Barr,  President, 
Greater  Toledo  Corporation,  and  Vice-President,  Inter- 
national Downtown  Executives  Association. 

Case  Studies  by  Preservation  Partners 

Pittsburgh:  Arthur  P.  Ziegler,  President,  Pittsburgh 
History  & Landmarks  Foundation,  and  Robert  B.  Pease, 
Executive  Director,  Allegheny  Conference  on  Com- 
munity Development 

Bethlehem:  Samuel  A.  Guttman,  Director  of  Planning, 
and  John  D.  Milner,  President,  John  Milner  Associates 

Lancaster:  David  H.  Lynch,  Architect,  David  H.  Lynch 
Associates,  and  Elaine  Ewing  Holden,  President,  Historic 
Preservation  Trust  of  Lancaster  County 

Williamsport:  Howard  F.  Chambers,  jr..  Director  of 
Community  and  Economic  Development,  and  Nan  T. 
Young,  President,  Millionaires'  Row  Historical  Homes, 
Inc. 

Moderated  by  Brenda  Barrett,  Chief,  Office  of  Historic 
Preservation  Division  of  Planning  and  Protection 
Session  2 Pennsylvania  Preserved:  Neighborhoods  Residential  com- 
munity conservation  through  historic  preservation. 
Introduction  by  Carl  R.  Westmoreland,  Executive  Director, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Housing  Service,  and  Trustee,  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

Case  Studies 

Manchester,  Pittsburgh:  Stanley  A.  Lowe,  Executive 
Director,  Manchester  Citizens  Corporation 

Old  Allentown  Historic  District:  Debra  Laubach,  Com- 
munity Planner  for  the  City  of  Allentown 


Old  City,  Phildadelphia:  j.  Randolph  Williams,  jr.. 
Neighborhood  Developer,  Craig  Blakely,  Philadelphia 
Historic  Preservation  Corporation 
Moderated  by  Janet  L.  Bassett,  Grants  Manager,  Office  of 
Historic  Preservation  Division  of  Preservation  Services 
Session  3 Pennsylvania  Preserved:  Small  Towns  The  rebirth  of  com- 
mercial “Main  Streets"  in  Pennsylvania.  Introduction  by 
Mary  Means,  Project  Director,  Nat'l.  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  Main  St.  Program. 

Case  Studies  by  Preservation  Partners 

Jim  Thorpe:  Bruce  E.  Conrad,  Director,  Carbon  County 
Planning  Commission,  and  Denise  Scott  Brown,  Partner, 
Venturi,  Rauch  & Scott  Brown 


Bloomsburg:  Gerald  E.  Depo,  Borough  Secretary, 
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Edward  G.  Edwards,  Executive  Director,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  Thomas  R.  Deans,  Preservation  and 
Planning  Consultant 

Carlisle:  Ron  Major,  Borough  Code  Enforcement  Of- 
ficer, and  Jeffrey  A.  Roush,  Cumberland  County 
Redevelopment  Authority 

Moderated  by  William  L.  McLaughlin,  Preservation 
Planner,  Office  of  Historic  Preservation 
''^;30-2:00  p.m.  Luncheon 

William  j.  Wewer,  Executive  Director,  PH&MC-Welcome 
* Ed  Weintraub,  SHPO  — Annual  Report 

Governor  Dick  Thornburgh  — Historic  Preservation  Week 
Proclamation 

::00-4:00  p.m.  ADVICE,  ASSISTANCE  AND  FUNDING 

Pennsylvania  Preserved:  State  and  Federal  Policies  and 
Resources  Introduction  by  Dr.  Walter  H.  Plosila,  Director, 
Governor's  Office  of  Policy  and  Planning;  Economic 
Development  Committee  of  the  Cabinet. 

Economic  Development:  Frank  Brooks  Robinson,  Ex- 
ecutive Deputy  Secretary,  Pa.  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  Anthony  Pecone,  Atlantic  Regional  Of- 
fice, Economic  Development  Administration 

Community  Conservation:  Timothy  R.  Warfield,  Direc- 
tor, Bureau  of  Human  Resources,  DCA,  and  Paul  T.  Cain, 
Pittsburgh  Area  Manager,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development 

Recreation/Preservation:  Ed  Weintraub,  SHPO,  Jerry  R. 
Wettstone,  Director,  Bureau  of  Recreation  and  Conser- 
vation, DCA,  and  Robert  W.  McIntosh,  Jr.,  Regional 
Director,  HCRS 

Leasing/GSA  Co-Op  Use  Act:  Walter  Baran,  Secretary, 
Pa.  Department  of  General  Services,  and  Charlene  Long 
Dwin,  Project  Review  Officer  for  the  Appalachian 
Region,  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 

Cultural  Facilities:  Diana  Rose,  Chairperson,  Penn- 
sylvania Council  on  the  Arts,  and  Louise  Weiner,  Special 
Assistant  for  Cultural  Affairs,  Economic  Development 
Administration 

Over-All  Coordinator:  Charles  D.  Griffiths,  Executive 
Director,  Pennsylvania  Intergovernmental  Council,  and 
John  Cain,  Staff  Director,  Federal  Regional  Council 
Moderated  by  Ed  Weintraub,  SHPO 
4:00-5:00  p.m.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  WORKSHOPS 

1)  Local  Preservation  Planning 

Pennsylvania  Historic  Preservation  Law  Center:  Arnold 
B.  Kogan,  Esq.,  Pennsylvania  Counsel,  National  Center 
for  Preservation 

Public  Officials:  Robert  E.  Bartmann,  Director  of  Plan- 
ning, City  of  Reading 

Private  Consultants:  Hyman  Myers,  Architect,  Day  and 
Zimmerman  Associates 


Non-Profit  Organizations:  John  R.  Schein,  Executive 
Director,  Historic  York,  Inc. 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation:  Joe  Getty, 
Assistant  Director,  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Office, 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 

Pennsylvania  Office  of  Historic  Preservation:  Brenda 
Barrett,  OHP 

2)  Energy  Conservation 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Matthai,  Chairman,  American  Association 
of  Museums  Energy  Committee 

3)  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 

Janet  L.  Bassett,  OHP,  and  Arnold  B.  Kogan,  Esq. 

4)  Identifying  Historic  Resources  — An  Introduction  to 

Architectural  History  and  Archaeology  in  Pennsylvania: 
John  Snyder,  Consulting  Architectural  Historian, 
Historic  Preservation  Trust  of  Lancaster  County,  and  Dr. 
Barry  C.  Kent,  State  Archaeologist,  PH&MC 
' 5:00-6:00  p.m.  Refreshments  and  Conversations 


MAY  9 CONFERENCE 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

Awards  Committee  of  Pennsylvania’s 
National  Register  Review  Committee. 
Keynote  speaker  William  H.  Whyte, 
Jr.,  well  known  author  and  lecturer, 
will  present  a talk  on  the  rebirth  of  the 
town  center.  Whyte  organized  with 
Laurance  S.  Rockefeller  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty 
in  1965,  and  served  as  principal  con- 
sultant to  the  New  Jersey  Open  Space 
Policy  Commission.  Following  a year 
as  Distinguished  Professor  of  Urban 
Sociology  at  Hunter  College,  he  es- 
tablished the  Street  Life  Project  and 
with  a group  of  young  observers  began 
a study  of  the  way  people  use  the  streets 
and  open  spaces  of  the  center  city. 

Conference  coordinator  Michael  J. 
O’Malley  said  that  the  conference, 
because  of  its  topical  economic 
development  and  community  conser- 
vation sessions,  will  be  invaluable  to 
"public  officials,  community 
development  officers,  investors, 
planners,  architects  and  those  actively 
engaged  in  shaping  the  appearances  of 
our  cities  and  neighborhoods.” 

Registration  fees  for  the  day-long 
Friday  conference  (including  the 
luncheon)  have  been  set  at  $20.  per 
registrant  and  the  Thursday  evening 
reception  and  dinner  are  $15.  per 
registrant.  Registration  an- 
nouncements have  been  mailed  to  all 
subscribers  of  Pennsylvania  Preser- 
vation and  should  be  returned  im- 
mediately to  PENNSYLVANIA 
PRESERVED,  Office  of  Historic 
Preservation,  Pennsylvania  Historical 
and  Museum  Commission,  Box  1026, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 


Energy 
Conservation 

“Preservation:  Reusing  America’s 
Energy”  is  the  theme  of  this  year’s 
National  Historic  Preservation  Week, 
May  11-17,  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  announced 
recently. 

According  to  a spokesperson  for  the 
National  Trust,  sponsor  of  the  annual 
week  long  observance,  it  takes  the 
energy  equivalent  of  one  gallon  of  gas- 
oline to  make,  deliver,  and  install  eight 
bricks.  Reusing  old  buildings  saves  the 
energy  required  to  demolish  and 
replace  them  with  new  buildings. 

Pennsylvania  will  mark  Preservation 
Week  with  an  official  proclamation  by 
Governor  Dick  Thornburgh  which  will 
be  presented  during  the  luncheon 
ceremonies  of  the  annual  conference  on 
Friday,  May  9. 
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National  Preservation  Organizations 
Seek  Support  of  Pennsylvanians 


Preservation,  if  it  is  to  continue 
evolving  from  a “grass  roots"  type 
movement  to  a serious  concern  of  both 
state  and  federal  governments,  needs 
the  support  of  Pennsylvanians.  Two 
national  organizations  devoted  to  serv- 
ing the  interests  of  preservationists  — 
Preservation  Action  and  The  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  — both 
require  membership  contributions  and 
commitment  to  carry  on  advocacy  ef- 
forts and  educational  initiatives. 

Founded  five  years  ago  to  serve  as  a 
unified  voice  for  historic  preservation 
on  Capitol  Hill,  Preservation  Action  is 
the  national  lobbying  group  that 
bridges  the  gap  between  preservation- 
ists and  political  decision-makers. 

Preservation  Action’s  impressive 
legislative  victories,  during  its  brief 
span,  include;  an  increase  in 
appropriations  for  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Fund  (which 
funds  the  grants-in-aid  program  ad- 
ministered by  each  state)  from  $17.5 
million  in  1977  to  $60  million  in  1979; 
passage  of  tax  incentives  legislation  to 
encourage  the  rehabilitation  of  com- 
mercial historic  structures;  enactment 
of  an  investment  tax  credit  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  older  buildings;  and 
direction  of  the  federal  government  to 
give  preference  to  historic  buildings  for 
office  space  and  to  encourage  com- 
munity usage  of  those  structures. 

The  lobbying  activities  of  Preser- 
vation Action  are  supported  through 
memberships  of  individuals  and 
organizations.  Preservation  Action’s 
real  effectiveness  lies  in  its  ability  to 
recruit  and  organize  members  from 
every  Congressional  District  to  form  a 
network  through  which  Congress  is  in- 
formed of  preservation’s  needs  and  in- 
terests. 

Arthur  P.  Ziegler,  Jr.,  president  of 
Pittsburgh  History  and  Landmarks 
Foundation,  is  currently  serving  as  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  organization  and  five 
Pennsylvanians  — Mrs.  Henry  P. 
Hoffstot,  Stanley  Lowe,  Nancy  Hubby, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Morris,  and  Ellen 
Ramsey  — serve  as  directors  for  the 
Mid-Atlantic  Region. 

Pennsylvanians  interested  in  sup- 
porting this  non-profit  preservation 
group  are  urged  to  write  Preservation 
Action,  1914  Sunderland  Place,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036.  Membership 
benefits  include  a subscription  to  The 
Alert  (the  organization’s  newsletter), 
invitation  to  the  annual  conference  held 
every  February,  assistance  in  reaching 
decision-makers  in  Congress  and 
various  government  agencies,  and 
access  to  reference  works  available 


through  the  organization’s  library  of 
preservation-related  legislation  and 
regulations. 

To  provide  for  the  preservation  of 
historic  properties  and  facilitate  public 
participation  in  preservation.  Congress 
chartered  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  as  a private,  non- 
profit organization  in  1949.  The 
National  Trust  administers  a wide 
variety  of  assistance  and  educational 
programs  and  maintains  a number  of 
historic  properties  to  accomplish  those 
objectives.  Most  National  Trust 
assistance  programs  are  administered 
through  six  regional  offices  and 
assistance  in  Pennsylvania  is  available 
from  the  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Office, 
1600  H Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

The  regional  office  provides  field  ser- 
vices, technical  information  and  advice, 
and  special  services  to  individuals  and 
organizations.  The  staff  is  available  to 
consult  on  a variety  of  preservation 
problems,  and  make  presentations  and 
give  testimony  in  historic  preservation 
issues.  In  addition,  several  National 
Trust  funding  programs  are  available 
to  non-profit  membership  organiza- 
tions and  are  processed  through  the 
regional  office: 

*The  Preservation  Services  Fund  is 
available  to  assist  groups  in  hiring 
consultants  for  specific  preservation 
problems,  to  assist  in  the  cost  of 
preservation  conferences,  and  to 
support  the  development  of 


EDITOR’S  COLUMN 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

why  we  avoided  gimmicks  and  vogue 
(not  to  say  bogus)  themes. 

Pennsylvania  Preserved.  We've  pur- 
posely avoided  catchy  phrases  and  cute 
slogans,  leaving  them  to  trendy  bumper 
stickers  and  day-glo  buttons.  We  mean 
business  and  our  conference  is  just  the 
beginning  of  our  concerted  campaign 
to  re-use  Pennsylvania' s historic 
resources. 

Pennsylvania  Preserved.  It's  an  ethic 
for  the  80' s and,  after  May  9th,  you'll 
know  what  we  mean  when  we  tout 
preservation  as  an  integral  ingredient 
of  Pennsylvania's  economic  develop- 
ment arid  community  conservation 
strategies. 

Michael  J.  O'Malley 
Editor 
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educational  programs  on  various 
levels; 

*The  National  Preservation  Revolv- 
ing Fund  makes  loan  guarantees 
and  low  interest  loans  for  the 
creation  of  local,  non-profit  revolv- 
ing funds; 

*The  Maritime  Preservation  Grants 
are  matching  grants  for  the  preser- 
vation and  restoration  of  maritime 
properties  (ships,  small  craft,  shore 
side  facilities,  etc.)  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  crafts  training,  maritime 
museum  operation,  underwater 
archaeology,  and  maritime  educa- 
tion programs; 

*The  Endangered  Properties  Fund 
can  be  used  for  grants  and  loans  to 
preserve  nationally  significant 
properties  that  are  faced  with 
serious  threats. 

Information  on  all  these  programs  is 
available  by  contacting  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Regional  Office. 

Special  projects  of  the  Trust  provide 
assistance  and  demonstration  projects 
in  specialized  areas  of  preservation. 
The  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Office  is 
currently  involved  in  a Rural  Preser- 
vation Project  which  will  provide  infor- 
mation and  assistance  on  the  preser- 
vation of  historic  resources  in  rural  and 
agricultural  areas. 

The  Main  Street  Program,  started  by 
the  Midwest  Regional  Office,  based  in 
Chicago,  will  become  a national  project 
next  fall.  That  program  provides 
assistance  in,  and  demonstrations  of, 
small  town  commercial  revitalization 
through  historic  preservation  measures. 
Concentrated  assistance  for  special 
neighborhood  conservation  efforts  is 
now  being  provided  through  a special 
project  which  includes  publication  of  a 
neighborhood-oriented  newsletter, 
“Conserve  Neighborhoods,”  and  main- 
tains a clearinghouse  for  information 
on  neighborhood  preservation  efforts. 

The  National  Trust  has  a Board  of 
Advisors,  two  representing  each  state, 
that  works  with  local  groups  and  helps 
coordinate  National  Trust  services  to 
the  state.  Pennsylvania’s  advisors  are 
Hyman  Myers,  an  architect  with  Day 
and  Zimmerman  Associates  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  Charles  C.  Arensberg, 
Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Pittsburgh  His- 
tory and  Landmarks  Foundation. 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  numbers  approximately 
155,000  members  nationally,  12,500  of 
whom  are  Pennsylvanians.  Benefits  of 
membership  include  yearly  subscrip- 
tions to  the  monthly  newsletter.  Preser- 
vation News,  and  the  bi-montly 
magazine.  Historic  Preservation. 
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PRESER  VA  TION 
WORKSHOPS 

The  first  in  a new  series  of  state  inter- 
agency historic  preservation  seminars 
coordinated  by  the  Office  of  Historic 
Preservation  and  the  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  was  presented  to 
capacity  audiences  during  the  fall. 

Specifically  designed  for  housing 
rehabilitation  specialists,  the 
workshops  were  conducted  as  part  of 
DCA’s  “Community  Development 
Series”  to  teach  participants  how  to 
analyze  the  architectural  quality  of 
houses  in  order  to  recommend  im- 
provements which  would  enhance  their 
architectural  character  rather  than 
destroy  it.  The  one  day  sessions, 
“Architectural  Preservation  in  Local 
Rehabilitation  Programs,”  were  taught 
by  John  D.  Schein,  Executive  Director, 
Historic  York,  Inc. 

According  to  Gregg  E.  Robertson, 
DCA  coordinator  of  the  series,  the 
workshop  was  promoted  to  provide 
local  re-hab  specialists  with  various 
methods  and  techniques  compatible 
with  retaining  a building’s  distinctive 
architectural  elements.  Approximately 
50  persons  attended  each  of  the  four 
sessions  which  Robertson  termed 
“highly  successful  and  well  received.” 

The  Office  of  Historic  Preservation 
and  DCA  will  conduct  the  second 
workshop  of  the  series,  “The  Adaptive 
Re-Use  of  Older  Buildings,”  in  June. 
Persons  desiring  further  information 
and  registration  applications  should 
contact  Teri  Foster,  Municipal  Train- 
ing Division,  Bureau  of  Local 
Government  Services,  Department  of 
Community  Affairs,  Box  155, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 


Demands  on  the  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Historic  Preservation  have  been 
mounting  since  last  January’s  first  an- 
nual preservation  conference,  making  it 
impossible  for  staff  members  to  accept 
speaking  engagements  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  A limited  travel 
budget  is  hampering  not  only  OHP  par- 
ticipation in  local  programs,  but 
necessary  field  trips  as  well. 

In  order  to  provide  as  much  expertise 
as  possible  for  local  programs,  the  Of- 
fice of  Historic  Preservation  is  es- 
tablishing a Speakers’  Bureau  which 
will  identify  and  eventually  list  preser- 
vation experts,  their  areas  of  interest 
and  special  qualifications.  The  list  will 
be  made  available  to  organizations  in 
Pennsylvania  seeking  preservation 


bination  of  non-profit  and  commercial 
uses.  The  “Artworks”  will  house  art 
galleries  and  studios,  a performing  arts 
center  and  a sculpture  garden,  as  well 
as  a hotel,  restaurant,  and  shops.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  commercial  ventures 
will  support  the  non-profit  usage  of  the 
complex. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion benefits,  property  owners  must 
complete  a two-part  Historic  Preser- 
vation Certification  Application  which 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Office  of 
Historic  Preservation.  Completed 
applications  are  submitted  to  the  OHP 
for  review  and  possible  technical 
assistance  and  then  forwarded  with  a 
recommendation  to  the  Departm.ent  of 
the  Interior.  The  process  usually  takes 
about  three  months. 

Part  One  of  the  application  is  used  to 
evaluate  the  historic  character  of  the 
structure  to  determine  whether  it  con- 
tributes to  the  historic  significance  of  a 


action  to  “leverage”  private  capital. 
More  preservationists  must  learn  how 
to  sell  the.  economic  benefits  of  our 
cause:  private  investment,  resource  ef- 
ficiency, labor  intensity  and  tax  base 
stabilization.  To  influence  the  ways  in 
which  public  and  private  developers 
spend  “their”  money,  we  must  com- 
municate effectively  with  them. 
Hopefully,  our  annual  conference 
sessions  on  May  9th  will  provide  some 
insights  and  the  necessary  new 
vocabulary. 

To  date,  much  of  Pennsylvania’s 
historic  beauty  has  been  preserved  by 
neglect.  The  decades  of  the  suburbs  left 
downtowns,  small  towns  and  many 
neighborhoods  structurally  intact. 
Rather  suddenly,  a great  deal  of  public 


speakers.  Persons  wishing  to  be  listed 
through  the  Speakers’  Bureau  for 
possible  speaking  engagements  should 
briefly  summarize  qualifications, 
special  interests,  and  fields  of  formal 
study.  Information  should  also  include 
distances  participant  is  willing  to 
travel,  expenses  or  fees  requested,  a 
professional  resume,  and  one  copy  of  a 
speech  or  prepared  remarks.  Please  in- 
dicate whether  audio-visual  aids  are 
used  during  the  presentation  and 
describe  content. 

To  register  with  the  OHP  Speakers’ 
Bureau  write:  Michael  J.  O’Malley,  Of- 
fice of  Historic  Preservation,  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  and  Museum  Com- 
mission, Box  1026,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania 17120. 


district.  Depreciable  structures  which 
are  individually  listed  in  the  National 
Register  are  automatically  considered 
certified  for  purposes  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act. 

The  quality  of  the  rehabilitation 
work  is  evaluated  in  Part  Two  of  the 
application.  Part  Two  may  be  com- 
pleted at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  work,  although  we  encourage 
owners  to  submit  proposal  work  for 
approval  prior  to  construction.  The 
rehabilitation  projects  are  reviewed  and 
evaluated  in  accordance  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior's  Standards 
for  Rehabilitation,  which  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  significant  his- 
torical and  architectural  characteris- 
tics in  the  process  of  rehabilitation. 

Application  forms  and  instructions, 
copies  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior’s 
Standards  for  Rehabilitation,  and 
technical  assistance  are  available  from 
the  Office  of  Historic  Preservation. 


and  private  money  is  now  being  spent 
reclaiming,  remodeling,  recycling, 
revitalizing,  renovating,  and 
rehabilitating  older  population  centers. 
In  1979,  55  Pennsylvania  property 
owners  spent  $45  million  (equal  to  the 
national  preservation  appropriation) 
rehabbing  commercial  structures  cer- 
tified under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976.  They  were  among  the  few 
developers  influenced  by  the  preser- 
vation movement  to  make  im- 
provements compatible  with  the 
historic  integrity  of  their  buildings. 
Thousands  of  Pennsylvanians,  un- 
touched by  preservation’s  design  in- 
fluence, spend  additional  millions. 
Most  of  the  users  and  abusers  of  older 
buildings  still  have  very  little  if  any 
awareness  about  the  benefits  of  good 
historic  preservation.  We  must  pur- 
suade  others  that  our  goals  should  be 
theirs  as  well.  Publicly  debating  the 
relative  significance  of  buildings,  when 
economics  dictate  that  nearly  all  older 
structures  be  conserved  and  re-used  is 
not,  in  my  judgment,  a wise  use  of  our 
time.  If  we  can  influence  average 
citizens  regarding  their  older  homes 
and  commercial  buildings,  they  may 
understand  our  movement  and  support 
our  efforts  to  preserve  other  historic 
resources.  Only  when  the  wisdom  of 
historic  preservation  is  applied  in  the 
daily  economic  decisions  of  many  more 
people  will  the  full  public  and  private 
financial  resources  available  to  our 
cause  be  tapped. 


\ai<kahlle. 
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A quarterly  publication  of  the  Office  of  Historic  Preservation. 
Pennsvlvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission 


STA  TE  HISTORIC 
PRESER  VA  TION 
OEEICER’S 
MESS  A GE 

The  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966  was  based  on  the  notion 
that  the  federal  government  and  the 
states  should  be  equal  partners  in  the 
effort  to  identify  and  preserve  worthy 
buildings  and  districts.  In  practice, 
however,  the  states  have  been  little 
more  than  junior  partners.  For  nearly 
two  decades,  Washington  has  ar- 
ticulated most  of  the  policies,  created 
most  of  the  programs  and  has  provided 
most  of  the  money  used  by  “state” 
historic  preservation  offices  and  their 
local  constituencies.  Last  year,  the 
federal  Heritage  Conservation  and 
Recreation  Service  historic  preser- 
vation funding  to  Pennsylvania  totaled 
$1.5  million.  The  state  provided  only 
$200,000  in  general  fund  ap- 
propriations to  support  the  services 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Historic 
Preservation. 

Nominal  state  financial  support  for 
historic  preservation  programs  was 
perhaps  understandable  when  beautify- 
ing “historic”  buildings  was  regarded 
as  a relatively  unimportant,  fringe 
“cultural”  activity.  Today,  the  re-use 
and  rehabilitation  of  older  structures  is 
central  in  varied  economic  development 
and  community  conservation  activities 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Local  public  officials,  property 
owners  and  developers  in  cities,  towns 
and  neighborhoods  of  every  description 
need  sound  technical  advice  and 
assistance  regarding  older  buildings. 
The  Thornburgh  Administration  is 
beginning  to  respond  to  these  demands. 
Department  of  Community  Affairs 
Secretary  Shirley  Dennis  has  authoriz- 
ed her  state-wide  regional  offices  to 
employ  historic  preservation  planners. 
Department  of  General  Services 
Secretary  Walter  Baran  now  favors 
state  leasing  in  rehabilitated  structures 


James  Biddle  to  Head  Pennsylvania’s 
First  Historic  Preservation  Board 


James  Biddle,  former  president  of  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation, the  nation’s  largest  preservation 
organization,  is  returning  to  his  native 
Pennsylvania  and  will  head  the  Com- 
monwealth’s first  Historic  Preservation 
Board. 

The  appointment  of  the  Bucks 
Countian  and  14  others  from  across  the 
state  to  the  new  board  was  confirmed 
during  the  July  9 meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  and  Museum  Com- 
mission (PHMC). 

Established  by  the  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1978,  the  board  will  help 
to  develop  the  Commonwealth’s  com- 
prehensive historic  preservation 
program  administered  by  the  PHMC 
through  its  Office  of  Historic  Preser- 
vation. State  Historic  Preservation  Of- 
ficer Ed  Weintraub,  director  of  the 
state  preservation  office,  said  the  15- 
member  board  also  will  advise  the 
Commission  on  the  criteria  of 
significance  for  nominating  historic 
resources  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

“As  historic  preservation  plays  an  in- 
creasingly more  important  role  in 
Pennsylvania’s  community  conserva- 
tion strategies,”  Weintraub  said,  “we 
need  the  expertise  and  guidance  of 
professionals  who  have  proven  ability 
in  economic  development,  architecture, 
archaeology,  architectural  history  and 
history.”  The  Historic  Preservation 
Board  replaces  the  National  Register 
Review  Committee  originally  charged 
with  recommending  historic  buildings, 
structures,  and  sites  to  the  National 
Register. 

Commenting  on  Biddle’s  ap- 
pointment, Weintraub  said  that  Penn- 
sylvania was  fortunate  to  be  able  to  call 
upon  someone  as  chairman  for  the 
new  board  whose  experience  and 
enthusiasm  helped  to  shape  the  role 
that  historic  preservation  is  taking 
today. 

Biddle,  under  whose  leadership  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation grew  from  12,000  to  160,000 
members,  served  as  president  of  the 


Native  Pennsylvanian  James  Biddle,  president 
of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
from  1968  until  this  summer,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  Pennsylvania's  first  Historic  Preser- 
vation Board.  Biddle  became  president  of  the 
National  Trust  when  its  staff  consisted  of  49  per- 
sons, its  membership  stood  at  12.736.  and  its 
budget  totaled  little  more  than  SI  million.  Today 
the  National  Trust  employs  200  persons,  its 
members  number  160.000.  and  its  budget 
amounts  to  approximately  S8  million  Biddle  will 
convene  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  15  member 
board  this  fall. 


non-profit  organization  for  W/i  years 
and  until  June  30.  During  his  tenure, 
the  National  Trust  established  field  and 
legal  services,  maritime  projects,  rural 
conservation  programs,  and  expanded 
educational  and  grants  programs. 

Dr.  Ronald  L.  Michael,  associate 
professor  of  social  science  at  California 
State  College,  was  named  board  vice 
chairman.  He  serves  as  editor  of  Penn- 
sylvania Archaeologist  and  Historic 
Archaeology  and  has  authored 
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BIDDLE  TO  HEAD  BOARD 


(Continued  from  page  1) 


numerous  articles  on  historic  and 
prehistoric  archaeology.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  former  National 
Register  Review  Committee. 

Other  board  members  are: 

John  Claridge,  executive  director  of 
the  Erie  County  Historidal  Society 
since  May,  1978,  holds  a B.A.  degree 
(Political  Science)  from  Yale  Univer- 
sity and  M.A.  degree  (History)  from 
Case  Western  Reserve  University. 

John  Dickey,  AIA,  has  been  in- 
volved in  major  restoration  and 
rehabilitation  projects  in  Philadelphia 
and  throughout  the  Eastern  Seaboard. 
He  has  served  on  the  boards  of 
numerous  organizations,  including  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects 
(AIA),  the  Society  of  Architectural 
Historians,  and  the  Association  for 
Preservation  Technology. 

Nicholas  L.  Gianopulos,  Phil- 
adelphia, co-founded  the  Keast  and 
Hood  Company  of  which  he  now  serves 
as  chairman,  after  graduation  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  He  has 
served  as  a visiting  lecturer  to  the 
Department  of  Architecture  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  has 
conducted  examinations  of  structural 
systems  of  historic  buildings  for  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Dr.  Philip  S.  Klein,  State  College,  a 
former  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission, 
received  his  degree  in  International 
Law  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  his  doctorate  in  History  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Association  and  the 
Historical  Foundation  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charlotte  Lane,  Washington,  Pa.,  is 
a graduate  of  Sweet  Briar  College  and 
has  been  executive  director  of  the 
Washington  County  Tourist  Promotion 
Agency  for  1 1 years.  A co-founder  of 
the  Washington  County  Historic  Land- 
marks Foundation,  Ms.  Lane  has 
assisted  in  the  registration  of  more  than 
100  buildings,  structures  and  sites  as 
historic. 

Stanley  Lowe,  Pittsburgh,  ad- 
ministers a $ 12-million  urban  renewal 
program  for  the  Manchester  Citizens 
Corporation  under  contract  with  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh.  He  is  a board 
member  of  Preservation  Action,  the 
national  historic  preservation  lobbying 
organization,  and  helped  sponsor  the 
first  National  Conference  on  Historic 
Preservation  and  the  Minority  Com- 
munity. 

Hyman  Myers,  AIA,  received  his 
B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  in  architecture 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  has  been  involved  in  numerous 


transportation  and  commercial 
renovation  projects.  His  restoration  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Fairmont  Hotel,  both  in  Philadelphia, 
have  been  recognized  as  outstanding 
work  in  the  field.  A resident  of 
Philadelphia,  Myers  is  an  architect 
with  Day  and  Zimmermann  Associ- 
ates, Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Potter,  AIA,  Scranton,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Pratt  Institute,  New 
York,  and  is  vice  president  of  Burns 
Associates,  a Clarks  Summit  firm 
specializing  in  energy  conservation  and 
rehabilitation.  He  is  also  president  of 
the  Architectural  Heritage  Association 
of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Irwin  Richman,  a former  curator 
of  history  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission, 
is  a professor  of  American  Studies  at 
the  Capitol  Campus  (Middletown)  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University.  He 
received  his  doctorate  of  history  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Homer  Rosenberger, 
Waynesboro,  serves  as  director  of 
Franklin  County  Heritage,  Inc.  He  was 
awarded  a doctorate  in  History  from 
Cornell  University  and  was  a member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission.  Dr. 
Rosenberger  is  a past  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  German  Society. 

Ellis  Schmidlapp  is  director  of  the 
Department  of  Historic  Buildings 
Development  for  the  Pittsburgh 
History  and  Landmarks  Foundation. 
He  has  been  involved  in  design  and 
restoration  studies  for  historic  struc- 
tures throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
including  the  massive  Station  Square 
urban  restoration-renewal  program  in 
Pittsburgh.  Schmidlapp  is  a graduate 
of  Carnegie-Mellon  University. 

Tomas  Spiers,  Jr.,  a graduate  in 
architecture  of  Yale  University,  is 
senior  vice  president  of  Berger/Spiers 
Associates,  a Camp  Hill  firm.  Spiers 
enjoys  national  recognition  as  a preser- 
vation consultant  and  has  actively  par- 
ticipated in  numerous  restoration  and 
adaptive  re-use  projects.  He  is  a board 
member  of  various  preservation  and 
preservation-related  organizations. 

Dean  R.  Wagner,  Beech  Creek,  has 
worked  for  the  last  10  years  as  a preser- 
vation consultant  in  North  Central 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  assisted  local 
preservation  organizations  in  obtaining 
grant  assistance,  researched  and 
prepared  numerous  National  Register 
nominations,  and  has  acted  as  con- 
sultant on  a number  of  adaptive  re-use 
projects  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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Editor’s  Column 


The  teller  looked  confused,  almost  a I 
if  I were  trying  to  cash  an  out-of-stat'\ 
check  against  a non-existent  accoun. 
“But  why  Bloomsburg?’’  she  asket 
Her  smile  cooly  churned  into  a quit 
zical  frown  and  she  didn’t,  I supposi 
expect  an  answer. 

“I’ve  just  come  back  from  a histori 
preservation  meeting,”  I gingerly  e^ 
plained  while  trying  to  avoid  the  usuc 
effluence  of  preservation  buzz  wora 
that  bares  by  enthusiasm  to  the  work 
“Bloomsburg  is  a great  place,’’  I con 
tinued,  “it’s  clean,  it’s  charming,  and  i] 
has  a healthy  downtown.’’ 

The  teller  now  looked  blanl^ 
Somewhere  between  the  Christma 
Club  deposit  and  the  VISA  payment 
lost  her.  “My  husband  is  from  Blooms 
burg  and  we  could  never  see  livin 
there.  There’s  not  even  a mall.’’  Wha 
followed  was  the  young  woman’s  litan 
of  what  the  town  really  needed  — in 
eluding  every  possible  intrusion  I couL 
have  ever  imagined.  And  that’s  when 
again  — enthusiasm  fading  — realizei 
the  scope  of  education  needed  to  sho\ 
people  what  preservation  is  and  how  i 
works. 

Preservation,  I explained,  is  oftei 
nothing  more  than  perception,  a way  o 
looking  at  buildings  and  streets.  Wha 
is  a slum  to  one  person  may  b 
another’s  historic  district,  or  wha 
appears  to  be  farmland  ripe  for  inten 
sive  development  may,  in  differen 
eyes,  be  conscientiously  conserved  opei 
space.  It’s  all  how  you  see  the  en 
vironment  and  how  you  use  — o 
preferably  re-use  — it. 

My  little  spiel  about  preservatioi 
may  not  have  helped  my  banking  frienc 
as  much  as  my  mini-discourse  on  iht 
art  of  seeing,  but,  as  she  handed  bad 
the  passbook  and  the  validated  deposi 
slip,  she  nodded  approvingly.  “Maybi 
if  I knew  a bit  more  about  it,  I couU 
appreciate  preservation  work." 

This  time  I smiled.  My  eyes  wen 
opened.  Far  from  the  meeting  rooms  q, 
historical  societies  or  neighborhooc 
preservation  groups,  I recognizee 
another  preservation  convert  and  I re 
learned  that  the  success  of  preservatiot 
lies  in  education. 

Michael  J.  O’Malley 
Editor 


Guiding  Change  to  Preserve  the  Past 


These  smalt  workers ' houses  were  built  by  George  Chris  man.  Sr. . for  his  forge  employees  in  the  early  iron 
making  center  of  Coventryville.  Chester  County,  during  the  I9th  century.  South  Coventryville  Township 
now  protects  these  buildings  and  other  rural  sites  with  a large  municipal  historic  district. 


I 

Municipal  Districts  — 

I I by  William  L.  McLaughlin 

f OHP  Preservation  Planner 

1 "In  other  countries,  you  know,  they 
, ike  the  rest  of  the  architecture  into  ac- 
1 )unt  when  they  build  . . . it’s  tradition 
• 'ore  than  an  ordinance.  Here,  we’d 
\robably  have  to  start  with  an  or- 
' 'nance  until  we  develop  the  tradition." 
- Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  interview 
ublished  in  American  Preservation, 
eb. -March,  1978.  Actually,  32  Penn- 
/Ivania  communities  have  established 
istoric  districts  by  local  ordinances, 
ike  many  other  processes,  the 
solution  of  historic  districts  has  an  in- 
;resting  history. 

' Charles  B.  Hosmer  ends  his  definitive 
istory  of  the  early  American  Preser- 
ation  Movement  in  1926  — the  year 
Villiamsburg  was  developed  as  a 
estored  town.  Before  1926,  in  fact  and 
erception,  preservation  was 
haracterized  by  a desire  to  save  and 
reserve  individual  landmarks  im- 
ortant  to  the  nation  or  a region.  In 
nany  ways,  Williamsburg  was  not 
luch  different  than  this  tradition.  Nor 
id  it  really  point  the  way  toward  more 
inovative  and  effective  ways  to  finance 
reservation  projects  involving  groups 
f buildings.  But  its  one  major  and  en- 
uring contribution  was  the  idea  that 
ndividual  structures  — each  of  which 
nay  or  may  not  be  of  outstanding  val- 
e — together  could  create  a meaning- 

■ ul  historic  environment.  It  was  not 
ong  before  citizens  nf  cities  possessing 
nique  old  areas  began  to  look  for  ways 
0 preserve  what  came  to  be  known  as 
listoric  districts. 

The  first  municipal  historic  district 
vas  established  in  1931  by  the  City  of 
Charlestown,  South  Carolina.  By  using 
oning-type  controls  on  building  ac- 
'ivity  in  selected  areas,  this  southern 
:ity  was  able  to  preserve  the  out- 
tanding  structures  of  the  Ante-bellum 
south  and  encourage  the  private  repair 
tnd  rehabilitation  of  a once  declining 
leighborhood.  Now  this  district  is  a 
najor  tourist  attraction  and  has  set  the 
one  for  much  of  the  city’s  subsequent 
.'hange  in  recent  years. 

In  1937,  the  Louisiana  State 
legislature  designated  and  established 
procedures  by  which  all  exterior 
ihanges  would  be  reviewed  in  the  Vieux 
Carre.  Much  like  the  Charlestown  dis- 
rict,  this  area  would  become  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  image  that  makes 
Sew  Orleans  a popular  tourist  and  con- 
tention center.  One  could  safely  argue 
;hat  without  careful  control  of  change 
:hat  the  ordinance  provided,  the  entire 
pourse  of  economic  development  in  the 
city  would  have  been  much  different. 
But  the  controls  did  not  come  without  a 
serious  challenge.  The  first  and  most 
important  court  cases  involving  the 
constitutionality  of  municipal  historic 
district  ordinances  grew  out  of  disputes 


in  this  district.  All  the  important  issues 
were  eventually  resolved  in  favor  of 
properly  constituted  and  conducted 
historic  district  commissions;  and 
municipal  ordinances  thus  became  a 
judicially  accepted  public  practice 
before  the  end  of  World  War  11. 

Pennsylvania’s  experience  with 
municipal  historic  districts  did  not 
begin  until  the  mid  1950’s.  The  City  of 
Bethlehem  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  Commonwealth  municipality 
to  institute  this  special  form  of  land  use 
control.  The  main  concern  was  the 
preservation  of  structures  related  to  the 
early  Moravian  settlement.  Later,  the 
preservation  and  development  of  the 
19th  century  commercial  area  became 
part  of  the  city’s  urban  renewal  strate- 
gy — a contrast  to  what  was  done  with 
federal  monies  in  other  cities.  (See 
Pennsylvania  Preservation,  Fall,  1979.) 

Similarily,  another  old  Moravian 
town,  Lititz,  Lancaster  County, 
became  the  first  small  town  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  establish  a municipal  dis- 
trict. Since  district  initiation  in  1959, 
Lititz  has  become  known  — for  both 
industrial  and  residential  develop- 
ment — as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  desirable  places  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania.  Like  the  first  historic 
district  ordinance  in  Bethlehem,  this 
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district  was  set  up  as  part  of  the  zoning 
that  controlled  land  use. 

But  the  legality  of  these  ordinances 
was  always  in  question  since  local  laws 
must  conform  to  statewide  legislation 
that  defines  exactly  what  municipalities 
can  and  can  not  do.  The  necessary 
enabling  legislation  that  addressed  the 
issue,  now  popularly  known  as  Act  167, 
was  signed  into  law  by  Governor  David 
Lawrence  in  1961 . 

Under  the  provisions  of  Act  167,  the 
procedures  for  the  regulation  of 
changes  in  historic  districts  that  can  be 
“seen  from  the  public  street  or  way’’ 
are  outlined.  The  local  ordinance  must 
follow  this  structure  and  conform  to 
certain  procedures,  although  it  may  be 
adapted  to  local  circumstances.  In 
planners’  jargon,  these  districts  are 
known  as  “overlay  zones”  where 
special  provisions  apply,  but  have  no 
effect  on  the  other  existing  zoning  or 
building  regulations.  All  types  of 
municipalities  and  counties  (except 
counties  of  the  first  class,  i.e. 
Philadelphia)  must  comply  with  Act 
167  when  drafting  an  ordinance  by: 

* defining  the  area  to  be  controlled 
through  the  use  of  a map  and  ver- 
bal boundary  description. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


Municipal  Districts  (Continued  from  page  3) 


The  Citv  of  Reading.  Berks  County,  established  the  Callowhill  Historic  District  in  1979  to  encourage  the 
compatible  rehabilitation  of  commercial  and  residential  buildings.  OJ  the  269  buildings  in  the  district,  less 
than  ten  percent  are  considered  modern  intrusions. 


* establishing  a Historical  and 
Architectural  Review  Board 
(HARB)  with  at  least  five 
members,  three  of  whom  must  have 
specified  professional  qual- 
ifications. 

* developing  a procedure  by  which 
the  HARB  issues  (or  denies)  a cer- 
tificate of  appropriateness  for 
building  permits  that  are  requested. 

* allowing  the  final  decision  for 
issuance  for  a building  permit  to 
rest  with  the  local  governing  body. 

* stating  reasons  why  the  certificate 
of  appropriateness  is  denied  to  the 
applicant,  and  proposing  or 
suggesting  ways  in  which  the 
applicant  can  comply  with  stand- 
ards or  guidelines. 

* forwarding  a copy  of  a building 
permit  denial  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Com- 
mission (PHMC). 

After  an  ordinance  is  passed  (and  in 
most  cases  before  a HARB  is  ap- 
pointed) a copy  of  the  ordinance  and 
documentation  for  the  historic  district 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  PHMC.  The 
Commission  must  then  certify,  by 
resolution,  the  historical  significance  of 
the  area  to  be  regulated.  This  is  usually 
done  after  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mission’s Office  of  Historic  Preser- 
vation. The  OHP  staff  can  assist  the 
writers  of  the  local  ordinance  delineate 
boundaries  and  prepare  the  documen- 
tation that  must  be  provided  for  review. 

Documentation  is  very  important  not 
only  to  the  certification  process,  but 
also  for  subsequent  administration  of 
the  district.  To  objectively  say  what  is, 
and  is  not,  “appropriate”  in  a district, 
one  must  know  the  character  and 
qualities  of  the  built  environment.  As 
Alice  M.  Bowsher  writes  in  a fine  book 
on  the  process  of  municipal  district 
design  review,  “good  decisions  require 
more  than  good  taste.”  Review  boards 
must  make  every  effort  to  relate  each 
decision  to  architectural  values  that  are 
defined  by  the  existing  environment. 
Without  this  approach  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  explain  HARB  rulings  to 
both  applicants  and  local  government 
officials.  For  this  reason,  the  OHP  re- 
quires documentation  of  the  district 
similar  to  that  required  for  listing  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
Instructions  for  the  required 
photographs,  maps  and  written 
material  are  available  from  the  office. 

Demolition  is  the  most  serious  threat 
that  an  ordinance  can  prevent.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  often  the  demolition 
of  a recognized  local  landmark  that 
leads  preservationists  to  seek  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  ordinance. 
Bellefonte’s  loss  of  the  Brockerhoff 
Mansion  in  the  1950’s  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  municipal  district  in  the 


mid  1960’s,  the  first  such  district  out- 
side the  southeastern  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Since  that  time  not  one  major 
building  has  been  lost  to  demolition 
although  fires  have  caused  the  loss  or 
near  loss  of  key  buildings. 

Having  a legal  mechanism  to  prevent 
demolition,  preservationists  can  often 
force  or  influence  alternatives  to  ex- 
pedient demolition.  The  recently 
enacted  Callowhill  Historic  District  in 
Reading  has  already  produced  two 
good  examples  of  this  process  at  work. 
In  one  case  a major  central  business 
district  development  project,  in  part 
assisted  by  a federal  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  (UDAG), 
proposed  the  demolition  of  several  old 
structures.  Since  new  construction 
would  take  the  place  of  some  buildings 
and  others  could  be  reused,  an 
agreement  was  reached  among  board 
members,  planning  officials  and  the 
developers  that  saved  (and 
rehabilitated)  a key  building.  The  dis- 
trict ordinance  provided  for  the  sen- 
sitive rehabilitation  of  several 
storefronts  and  allowed  for  the  removal 
of  buildings  that  were  determined  not 
essential  to  save.  Without  the  or- 
dinance (and  the  environmental  review 
procedures  required  by  federal  in- 
volvement) preservationists  feel  that 
they  would  have  had  no  leverage  with 
which  to  bargain  and  may  have  lost  key 
structures. 

The  same  HARB  faced  a different 
problem  when  a local  businessman 
wanted  to  remove  an  Italianate  style 
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row  house  that  was  part  of  the  ' 
Callowhill  streetscape.  The  review  ■ 
board  concluded  that  the  structure  was ' 
integral  to  the  row  of  residential?’ 
facades  that  define  the  character  of  this  " 
part  of  the  district.  The  proposed  sur-  ,, 
face  parking,  it  was  determined,  would 
be  an  intrusive  gap.  Based  on  the  denial 
of  a certification  of  appropriateness,  | 
the  city  council  in  turn  denied  the  i' 
demolition  permit.  Despite  the  fact  that  ^ 
the  building  was  until  recently  occupied  t 
and  income  producing,  the  owner  has  ; 
insisted  that  demolition  is  necessary  | 
and  plans  to  appeal  in  court.  Preser- 
vation proponents  point  out  that  I 
similar  buildings  on  the  same  street  are  j 
being  upgraded  and  remain  occupied.  i 
The  issue  is  not  resolved,  but  now  local  ' 
residents  enjoy  a voice  in  a decision  a 
that  affects  their  neighborhood.  | 

Fortunately,  the  vast  majority  of  j 
review  board  decisions  throughout  the 
state  are  amicably  resolved.  The  most 
common  case  is  the  review  of  permits 
that  deal  with  buildings  that  contribute 
to  the  character  of  the  district  by  design 
and  age.  Ideally,  the  owner  applies  for  I 
a building  permit  and  brings  plans  or 
proposals  before  the  review  board.  The  ! 
board,  which,  by  law,  must  have  an  ^ 
architect,  real  estate  broker  and  j 
building  inspector  among  its  members, 
trys  to  provide  advice  and  technical  > 
assistance  so  that  changes  preserve  im- 
portant architectural  details  or  are 
compatible  with  nearby  structures.  In 
many  cases  this  free  advice  can  save  a 
property  owner  expenses  that  only 


biiefit  suppliers  of  building  materials. 
Bview  boards  have  even  reported 
Cies  where  people  seek  suggestions 
bore  they  even  apply  for  a permit. 
Per  group  pressure  and  a spirit  of 
cDperation  among  neighbors  make  the 
biard’s  job  easy  in  most  cases. 

\ good  example  of  how  this  process 
Cl  fail  and  succeed  is  in  the  district 
cilled  “Millionaires’  Row”  in  Wil- 
fmsport,  Lycoming  County.  The 
Lge  homes  that  symbolize  the  lumber 
tised  boom  in  the  19th  century  must 
r|w  be  converted  to  apartments  or 
r xed  office  and  residential  use  to 
^ain  occupied.  Changes  in  the  use 
Jd  intensity  of  these  structures  often 
Joduces  radical  changes  in  the 
: ichitectural  elements  that  give  the  dis- 
']  j ct  its  flavor  of  oppulence  and  serve  as 
I j local  point  of  pride.  The  district  was 
! itablished  to  control  alterations  to  ex- 
I'  trior  appearance  when  conversion  was 
* fking  place. 

At  first  there  were  many  problems 
nforcing  the  ordinance.  Many  times 
ill  absentee  owner  did  not  realize  that  a 
ijilding  permit  was  needed  to  change  a 
indow  or  remove  a detail.  Some 
roperty  owners  resisted  this  regulation 
ecause  they  did  not  recognize  the  long 
trm  benefits  of  increased  property 
alues  that  result  from  a more  attrac- 
ive  neighborhood.  Recently  the  review 
joard  has  been  able  to  make  sure  that 
roperty  owners  know  their  respon- 
bilities  under  the  law  and  convince 
lOth  local  government  officials  and 
esidents  that  these  controls  can  be 
eneficial.  The  city  has  shown  con- 
iidence  in  the  process  by  providing 
Dans  that  will  encourage  upgrading 
iroperties  in  this  area. 

I An  even  more  difficult  problem  for 
post  boards  is  the  design  review  of  new 
onstruction  and  the  alteration  of 
podern  buildings.  Although  the 
legislation  and  legal  precedent  is  clear 
)n  this  point,  people  often  question  the 
iropriety  of  regulating  “non-historic” 
structures.  One  must  understand  that  it 
Is  the  “tout  ensemble,”  the  buildings, 
hings  and  objects  taken  all  together 
hat  defines  the  character  of  the  dis- 
rict.  New  construction,  over  a period 
Df  time,  if  not  compatible,  could 
deprive  the  district  of  its  special 
qualities;  historic  district  preservation 
Tiust,  by  necessity,  mean  the  control  of 
learly  all  visual  changes. 

However,  this  creates  some  dif- 
ficulty. What  should  new  construction 
look  like?  Too  often  the  answer  is  a 
pale  copy  of  a historical  style.  Rarely 
does  a “Phoney  Colonial”  measure  up 
to  the  craftsmanship  and  quality  of  the 
original  — mainly  because  the 
technology  and  skills  are  now  wholly 
different.  If  one  accepts  the  principle 
that  preservation  is  a process  of  selec- 


tively retaining  valued  elements  of  the 
past  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations,  then  one  must  accept  the 
products  of  our  own  time  as  potentially 
valuable.  Many  HARB's  feel  that 
modern  buildings  should  look  modern 
but  blend  with  the  colors,  textures  and 
scale  of  the  surrounding  district. 

Many  of  the  problems  faced  by 
HARB  design  review  can  be  solved  by 
careful  planning  before  issues  are 
raised.  A complete  survey  can  identify 
buildings  that  must  be  treated  with 
special  care;  those  that  are  neutral  in 
the  environment  and  can  be  treated 
with  special  care;  and  those  that  are  in- 
trusive and  should  be  changed  when  the 
time  comes  for  review.  In  review  of 
changes  to  historic  buildings  many 
HARB’s  have  published  or  written 
criteria  so  that  designers  and  architects 
know  what  to  expect.  It  would  be 
possible,  for  example,  to  use  most  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior’s  Stand- 
ards for  Rehabilitation  when  outlining 
what  is  and  what  is  not  acceptable  prac- 
tice. (Free  copies  are  available  from  the 
OHP.) 

Increasing  appreciation  for  local 
architecture  and  the  special  qualities  of 
the  community,  along  with  an  accurate 
assessment  of  threats  and  an  honest 
evaluation  of  benefits  must  preceed  the 
introduction  of  a municipal  ordinance. 
This  can  be  done  in  .a  variety  of  ways. 
Usually  it  is  best  to  begin  a group 
dedicated  to  historic  district  preser- 
vation (or  form  a sub-committee  of  an 
existing  group).  Hold  events  that 
highlight  local  amenities  like  walking 
tours  and  block  parties.  Begin  to  plan  a 
survey;  a worthy  goal  is  to  nominate 
the  district  to  the  National  Register,  a 
step  that  will  not  directly  affect  private 
property  owners  but  will  heighten 
appreciation  through  recognition. 
Registration  also  produces  some 
positive  benefits  to  property  owners 
that  may  further  promote  the  concept 
of  preservation,  including  incentives 
offered  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
and  the  protection  afforded  by  en- 
vironmental review. 

One  must  not  expect  this  to  be  a 
rapid  process.  It  may  take  years  to  gain 
community  support  even  if  the  need  is 
apparent  to  preservationists.  But  the 
educational  process  can  set  the  stage 
for  other  beneficial  activities  and  steps 
that  will  achieve  preservation  goals. 

It  is  important  to  determine  what 
your  goals  really  are  before  pursuing  a 
municipal  district.  If  you  want  to 
preserve  the  community  character  of  a 
small  village  you  might  find  that 
changes  in  zoning  and  subdivision  con- 
trol will  be  effective  in  directing  growth 
and  discouraging  intense  use  in  sen- 
sitive areas.  A small  town’s  commercial 
“Main  Street”  may,  as  the  first  preser- 
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vation  step,  need  to  have  businessmen, 
residents,  preservation  groups  and  local 
government  form u late  an  overall 
reinvestment  strategy.  The  necessary 
tools  to  control  the  process  should 
develop  out  of  commonly  perceived 
needs.  In  large  city  neighborhoods,  the 
dynamics  of  change  is  even  more  com- 
plicated and  will  require  the  preser- 
vationist to  know  the  goals  of  existing 
community  groups  and  government 
agencies.  In  each  case,  municipal  dis- 
tricts could  contribute  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  a preservation  plan. 

Now  that  historic  preservation  is 
recognized  as  a relevent  concern  for 
a wide  variety  of  communities 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  we  can 
expect  to  see  more  proposals  for 
municipal  districts  and  the  expansion  of 
existing  ones.  In  many  cases  they  will 
be  the  most  effective  way  to  preserve 
the  special  character  of  historic  areas 
and  can  encourage  re-investment  and 
community  pride  by  stabilizing 
property  values  and  providing  residents 
with  a mechanism  for  controlling 
change  to  preserve  the  past. 

OHP  Appointments 
Announced 

William  K.  Watson  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  OHP’s  recently  es- 
tablished Division  of  Preservation  Ser- 
vices and  Brenda  Barrett,  chief  of  the 
new  Division  of  Planning  and  Protec- 
tion, it  was  announced  recently. 

The  creation  of  the  two  divisions  will 
streamline  and  define  program  func- 
tions and  responsibilities. 

In  related  staff  appointments,  Donna 
L.  Williams,  former  environmental 
review  specialist,  was  named  grants 
manager  in  the  Division  of  Preser- 
vation Services.  She  succeeds  Janet  L. 
Bassett  who  was  recently  named  field 
curator  for  the  Commission’s  Bureau 
of  Historic  Sites  and  Properties.  Ms. 
Williams  will  also  administer  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  program. 

New  staff  members  include: 

Barbara  B.  Greenlee,  administrative 
coordinator,  who  will  be  responsible  for 
all  administrative  services  and  program 
activities; 

Ronald  F.  Smith,  financial  officer, 
who  will  handle  all  fiscal  matters,  in- 
cluding processing  of  contracts  and  in- 
voices; 

Tamra  L.  Vitalie,  public  information 
specialist,  who  will  assist  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  public  information 
and  education  program,  and 

Karen  Dulski,  clerk-typist,  who  will 
lend  support  to  the  clerical  staff. 


Legal  Advice  Now  Available  from  Center  for  Preservation  Law 


by 

Tamra  L.  Vitalie 
Public  Information  Specialist 

The  National  Center  for  Preser- 
vation Law  is  the  nation’s  first  legal 
center  created  solely  to  protect 
America's  most  used  and  threatened 
resource  — the  urban  environment. 
Working  to  benefit  local  preservation 
and  citizen  groups,  and  in  conjunction 
with  local  and  state  governments,  the 
National  Center  renders  a complete 
range  of  legal  services.  Its  mandate 
supports  advocacy  of  laws  that 
promote  architectural,  historic  and 
neighborhood  conservation. 

The  Center  was  founded  by  an  inter- 
disciplinary group  of  professionals  link- 
ed with  the  legal  process,  preservation, 
and  urban  development.  To  apply  a 
range  of  skills  and  understanding  to 
confront  the  challenges  of 
neighborhood  conservation,  the  law 
center  also  serves  as  the  nucleus  to 
address  national  concerns  of  various 
magnitudes,  including  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  urban  develop- 
ment . . . neighborhood  conserva- 
tion . . . adaptive  use  econom- 
ics . . . environmental  quality  and  de- 
sign . . . urban  asset  manage- 
ment . . . incentive  tax  and  financing 
practices  . . . law  enforcement  and  re- 
form . . . administrative  watchdog- 
ging and  reform  . . . local  initiative  ad- 
vancement. 

Pennsylvania's  Office  of  Historic 
Preservation  has  contracted,  with  the 
National  Center  for  Preservation  Law, 
for  its  own  handbook  of  state  preser- 
vation law.  The  OHP  has  also  allocated 
funding  to  the  center  for  a 
demonstration  program  of  legal 
assistance  to  local  neighborhood 
organizations.  The  National  Center  is 
now  preparing  a legal  primer  to  enable 
attorneys  and  interested  citizens  to 
mobilize  and  apply  legal  resources  to 
protect  their  neighborhood  integrity. 
The  center  serves  community  groups 
and  individuals  directly,  fosters  public 
awareness  of  how  neighborhoods, 
buildings  and  urban  places  may  be  sav- 
ed and  sympathetically  developed 
through  the  legal  process.  The  center 
will  improve  the  performance  of  federal 
agencies  whose  decisions  have  potential 
to  enhance  America’s  neighborhoods. 

The  National  Center  for  Preser- 
vation Law  is  a not-for-profit  cor- 
poration supported  by  tax  deductible 
contributions  and  grants  from  the 
OHP,  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  and  the  J.M.  Kaplan,  Ford, 
Doran  and  other  private  foundations 
concerned  with  the  revitalization  of 
America’s  cities.  Pennsylvania’s  share 
is  $45,000. 

A group  of  professionals, 
representing  a wide  range  of  inter- 
disciplinary backgrounds,  is  serving  as 


the  advisory  committee  for  the  Com- 
monwealth. Arnold  B.  Kogan,  Esq.,  is 
administering  the  project  and  the  ad- 
visory committee  consists  of  four  Penn- 
sylvania lawyers:  Fred  Speaker  and 
William  W.  Anderson  of  Harrisburg, 
Joseph  M.  Manko,  Philadelphia,  and 
Charles  C.  Arensburg,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Office  of  Historic  Preservation’s 
capability  will  be  enhanced  through 
legal  services  provided  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Office  of  the  National  Center 
for  Preservation  Law.  Nonprofit 
preservation  organizations,  local  of- 
ficials, merchants,  developers  and 
property  owners  may  obtain  advice  on 
economic  development  and  community 
conservation  techniques.  This  advice 
has  included  federal  involvement  in 
bankruptcy  proceedings;  Industrial 
Development  Authority  financing; 
analyzing  new  construction  proposals 
verses  rehabilitation  proposals; 
suggesting  various  tools  available  from 
the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration; Grants  Program  and 
applicability  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 


Balloons  bobbed  in  mid-spring 
breezes  while  a small  brass  band, 
leading  a vintage  1952  fire  truck  and  a 
throng  of  banner  bearing  marchers, 
paraded  through  downtown  Harrisburg 
at  noon  on  Monday,  May  19. 

The  balloons  and  the  bright  banners 
bedecking  several  of  the  older  buildings 
in  the  capitol  city’s  central  business  dis- 
trict heralded  the  Office  of  Historic 
Preservation’s  allocation  of  $158,600  in 
federal  historic  preservation  grants-in- 
aid  to  seven  Harrisburg  projects,  in- 
cluding $15,000  to  the  city  for  a 
community-wide  historic  resources  sur- 
vey. State  and  city  officials  — including 
Mrs.  Ginny  Thornburgh,  wife  of 
Governor  Dick  Thornburgh,  Walter 
Baran,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
General  Services,  Robert  C.  Wilburn, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Budget  and  Administration,  and 
Harrisburg  Mayor  Paul  E.  Doutrich, 
Jr.  — were  ferried  from  site  to  site  on  a 
bright  red  fire  truck  from  which  SHPO 
Ed  Wentraub  presented  grantees  with 
commitment  letters. 

Ceremonies  began  at  Harrisburg’s 
busy  Market  Square  where  Weintraub 
announced  a grant  of  $14,350  for  the 
design  of  facade  restorations  for  five 
commercial  buildings.  An  allocation  of 
$17,500  to  the  Downtown  Harrisburg 
Association  to  stimulate  rehabilitation 
of  older  central  business  district 
buildings  was  also  announced.  The 
Downtown  Harrisburg  Association  will 
receive  local  support  from  the 
Harrisburg  Redevelopment  Authority, 
the  Harrisburg  Development  Cor- 
-6- 


the  Pennsylvania  Prevailing  Wage  Act, 
and  Federal  Cost-Plus  Procurement 
Regulations  to  the  Grant  Program. 
Pennsylania’s  Office  also  maintains 
contacts  with  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions to  develop  sources  for  financ- 
ing rehabilitation  projects. 

Developers  will  be  advised  in  com- 
pliance proceedures  with  the  public  in- 
terest law  rulings,  process  for  tax  cer- 
tification, eligibility  of  properties  for 
tax  certification,  and  directing  them 
towards  rehabilitation  of  structures. 
Previously  unacquainted  with  preser- 
vation projects,  developers  would  often 
not  obtain  this  advice  until  a building 
was  scheduled  for  demolition  or  the 
rehabilitation  project  had  proceeded  so 
that  the  historic  fabric  of  the  building 
was  destroyed  and  tax  certification 
non-existent. 

For  information  and  assistance,  you 
are  encouraged  to  call  Kogan  directly 
at  (717)  233-3997  or  write:  Arnold  B. 
Kogan,  Esq.,  Box  109,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania  17108. 


poration,  and  the  city  in  the  $70,000 
two  year  program  which  will  employ  a 
full-time  historic  preservation  con- 
sultant. The  consultant  will  devise  and 
implement  a revitalization  plan  for  the 
historic  central  business  district. 

Parading  east  on  Market  Street,  the 
entourage  was  met  by  a crowd  in  front 
of  the  Old  Colonial  Theatre  which  will, 
under  a $6,000  grant  to  owner 
Frederick  L.  Morgenthaler,  III,  be 
assessed  for  possible  conversion  to 
professional  office  space  and  a dinner 
theatre. 

$95,000  — the  largest  grant  allocated 
by  the  OHP  — was  announced  at  the 
Harrisburg  Railroad  Station.  The 
award  will  be  matched  by  the 
Harrisburg  Redevelopment  Authority 
for  research  and  plans  and 
specifications  to  initiate  sympathetic 
renovation  of  the  historic  station  and 
adjacent  train  sheds. 

The  preservation  walk  ended  at 
Harrisburg  City  Hall  during  which 
Weintraub  announced  the  survey  grant, 
an  allocation  of  $6,750  to  the  Sixth 
Street  Uptown  Revitalization  Effort 
(SURE)  for  plans  to  convert  the  former 
Camp  Curtain  Fire  Hall  into  a 
neighborhood  community  center,  and 
$4,000  to  the  city  for  a planning  study 
to  re-use  the  fire  damaged  North  Street 
Pump  House  in  Riverfront  Park. 
Concluding  remarks  were  given  by 
Mrs.  Thornburgh  who  reiterated  the 
Governor’s  commitment  to  Harris- 
burg’s revitalization  as  a model  for 
statewide  community  conservation 
strategies. 


Preservationists  Parade  to  the  Tune  oj  $158,600 


Community  Conservation  Policy  Announced 
By  Governor  at  Annual  Conference 


Governor  Dick  Thornburgh  stole  the 
show  at  Pennsylvania’s  second  annual 
historic  preservation  conference,  May 
9,  announcing  the  administration’s 
Harrisburg  Policy,  a model  for 
economic  development  and  community 
conservation  initiatives  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

Speaking  before  an  audience  of  450 
registrants  — representing  mostly 
public  officials,  economic  and  com- 
munity development  offices,  planning 
commissions,  and  state  agencies  — the 
Governor  summarized  new  policy 
directives  intended  to  strengthen  the 
economic  base  of  the  capitol  city. 
Thornburgh  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  historic  preservation  planning 
and  projects  in  revitalizing  older  com- 
munities. 

“The  rebuilding  of  our  Com- 
monwealth,’’ the  Governor  stated, 
“must  address  those  places,  namely  our 
communities  in  which  people  actually 
live  and  work  and  plan  the  hopes  and 
dreams  which  we,  as  their  servants,  are 
obligated  to  pursue.’’  Thornburgh  said 
Harrisburg  is  particularly  suited  for  the 
proposed  efforts  because  of  its  close  ties 
with  state  government. 

The  conference  opened  Thursday 
evening.  May  8,  at  the  Penn  Harris 
Motor  Inn,  Camp  Hill,  with  a 
reception  and  dinner  during  which 
keynote  speaker  William  H.  Whyte, 
noted  author  and  urban  sociologist,  dis- 
cussed the  rebirth  of  the  town  and  city 
center.  Brief  remarks  were  given  by 
Chris  Therral  Delaporte,  director  of  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service. 

John  D.  Milner,  chairman  of  the 
National  Register  Review  Committee’s 
awards  committee,  announced  the  1980 
Historic  Preservation  Commendations, 
a feature  of  the  annual  conference.  The 
awards  program  was  established  last 
year  to  establish  and  encourage  in- 
creasingly higher  standards  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  interdisciplinary  field  of 
historic  preservation.  The  coveted 
“Preservationist  of  the  Year”  Award 
was  presented  to  Arthur  P.  Ziegler,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  History  and 
Landmarks  Foundation  and  a national- 
ly known  preservationist.  Outstanding 
rehabilitation  project  was  the  Day  and 
Zimmermann  Associates’  renovation 
of  the  former  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,  as  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  also  a project  by  Day  and 
Zimmermann  Associates  under  the 
direction  of  Hymer  Myers,  AIA,  was 
cited  as  the  outstanding  restoration 
project.  Venturi,  Rauch  and  Scott 
Brown  received  the  award  for  out- 


Governor  Dick  Thornburgh  is  presented  with  an  "Enjoy  Downtown  Bloomsburg"  shirt  by  Thomas  R 
Deans,  a Milton  preservation  consultant,  and  Gerald  E.  Depo.  Bloomsburg  town  secretary,  prior  to  the 
opening  of  " Pennsylvania  Preserved.  " the  second  annual  conference  of  the  Office  of  Historic  Preser- 
vation. Thornburgh  opened  the  event  by  unveiling  his  Administration's  community  conservation  policies 
for  revitalizing  Pennsylvania's  towns  and  cities. 


Standing  survey  and  planning  project, 
the  Historic  Jim  Thorpe  Study. 

Friday’s  day-long  event  was 
highlighted  by  a major  two  hour 
plenary  session  during  which  heads  of 
state  agencies  reiterated  the  Governor’s 
community  conservation  policies.  State 
officials  were  joined  by  representatives 


of  corollary  federal  agencies  who  ex- 
plained how  their  existing  programs 
and  resources  could  be  utilized  in 
statewide  initiatives. 

Conference  coordinator  was  Michael 
J.  O’Malley,  public  information 
specialist  for  the  Office  of  Historic 
Preservation. 


SHPO’s  Message 


(Continued  from  page  1 ) 


in  our  older  downtown  centers. 
Economic  Development  Committee 
Executive  Director  Brooks  Robinson  is 
coordinating  the  effort  to  become  a 
demonstration  state  for  the  National 
Main  Street  Center.  Governor  Thorn- 
burgh’s new  Harrisburg  policy  is  a 
model  for  economic  development  and 
community  conservation  through 
historic  preservation.  And,  perhaps 
most  importantly,  efforts  are  underway 
to  obtain  State  Executive  Board 
approval  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission  to 
elevate  the  Office  of  Historic  Preser- 
vation to  Bureau  status.  This  is  an  es- 
sential step  in  obtaining  adequate 
visibility  and  funding  for  state  historic 
preservation  personnel  and  programs. 
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State  Representatives  and  Senators 
must  be  convinced  that  preservation  is 
a good  investment  of  public  money. 
Local  groups,  property  owners  and 
public  officials  must  participate  in  this 
effort.  The  economic  benefits  of 
historic  preservation  must  be  stressed 
repeatedly;  private  investment,  job 
creation,  energy  conservation  and  tax 
base  development.  Hopefully,  the 
1980’s  will  find  state  government  enjoy- 
ing its  proper  role  as  the  senior  partner 
in  our  national  historic  preservation  ef- 
fort. 
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STA  TE  HISTORIC 
PRESER  VA  TION 
OEEICER'S 
MESS  A GE 

October  15,  1980,  was  one  of  the  most 
satisfying  days  I’ve  enjoyed  in  a long 
time.  The  new  Historic  Preservation 
Board  met  for  the  first  time,  initiating 
another  era  in  the  effort  to  preserve  and 
enhance  the  Commonwealth’s  historic 
heritage.  This  extraordinarily  talent- 
ed group  of  fifteen  volunteer 
professionals,  headed  by  former 
National  Trust  President  James  Biddle, 
provides  the  OHP  with  an  informed 
and  active  link  with  its  growing 
statewide  constituency.  Working  sub- 
committees on  management  and  ser- 
vice delivery,  grants,  registration, 
protection,  legislation,  public  infor- 
mation, economic  development  and 
archeology  will  supply  well-informed 
policy  planning,  at  the  same  time  in- 
creasing the  public  accountability  of 
our  18  person  OHP  staff  and  program. 
Eight  annual  board  meetings  are 
scheduled.  Also,  regional  public  par- 
ticipation meetings  next  spring  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  you  to  meet 
the  board  members  and  to  supply  your 
input  for  a comprehensive  historic 
preservation  plan  mandated  by  the 
PHMC  and  the  state  legislature. 

We  are  fortunate  that  so  many 
talented  preservation  professionals 
have  agreed  to  be  so  generous  with  their 
time.  At  long  last,  Pennsylvania  preser- 
vation has  structured,  institutionalized 
leadership  of  the  highest  caliber. 
Coupled  with  the  creation  of  a new 
Bureau  of  Historic  Preservation,  the 
new  board  will  insure  that  historic 
preservation  continues  to  be  a top 
priority  of  the  PHMC  and  of  state 
government  for  many  years. 

If  you  can,  please  offer  your  time  to 
support  and  assist  the  Board  in  its 
worthy  efforts.  Consult  the  last  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Preservation  (Vol.  I,  No. 
4)  or  write  the  OHP  for  the  name  of  the 
board  member  from  your  region  of  the 


PENNSYLVANIA  AWARDED 
‘MAIN  STREET’  PROJECT 

Pennsylvania  has  been  selected  to  participate  in  a unique  program  involving 
public-private  sector  efforts  to  aid  downtown  economic  revitalization  and  com- 
munity conservation  in  communities  of  50,000  and  less  population. 

Governor  Dick  Thornburgh  said  that  the  National  Main  Street  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  chosen  Pennsylvania  from  among  39  states  to  participate  in 
the  special  project  co-sponsored  by  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
and  the  International  Downtown  Executives  Association  (IDEA).  The  program  is 


L niontown.  Fayette  County,  is  one  of  five  Pennsylvania  communities  scheduled  to  receive  funding  and 
technical  assistance  through  the  National  Main  Street  Center’s  three-year  demonstration  project.  The 
National  Main  Street  Center  will  work  with  state  and  federal  agencies  to  provide  L'niontown.  Jim 
Thorpe.  Titusville.  H'illiamsport.  and  Easton  with  training  and  assistance  based  on  preservation  and 
strengthening  of  each  of  the  community's  existing  assets.  ( Photograph  courtesy  of  Rilev  Stow  E.xecutive 
Director.  L’niontown  Redevelopment  .Authority.  i 


funded  through  an  inter-agency  agreement  coordinated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD). 

“Community  Conservation  and  economic  development  are  top  priorities  of  my 
administration,’’  Thornburgh  said  recently  . “Our  efforts  in  this  area  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  with  our  participation  in  the  National  Main  Street  demonstration 
program.”  In  July,  the  governor  nominated  Williamsport.  Easton,  Jim  Thorpe. 
Titusville,  and  Uniontown  to  serve  as  demonstration  communities  that  will  now 
receive  financial  aid  and  technical  assistance  for  downtown  revitalization. 

Pennsylvania  was  one  of  six  states  selected  to  actively  participate  in  the  Main 
Street  program.  Technical  assistance  will  be  provided  by  the  National  Main  Street 
Center  to  the  five-city  network  in  each  state  during  the  first  year.  Subsequently, 
each  state  will  enlarge  its  network  of  communities  to  further  relay  the  revitalization 
techniques  gleaned  in  the  first-year  demonstration. 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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Happenings... 


by  Tamra  L.  Vitalie 
OHP  Public  Information  Specialist 

Historic  Buildings  of  Centre  County. 
Pennsylvania  is  an  exploration  of  the 
county’s  history  which  details  55 
significant  sites.  Historic  Buildings  dis- 
cusses the  evolution  of  the  county  in 
terms  of  its  natural  resources,  its  people 
and  their  activities,  and  the  structures 
they  built  as  symbols  of  their 
achievements.  The  book  acts  as  an 
historical  and  architectural  guide  for 
the  county,  complete  with  an  illustrated 
glossary  of  building  terms. 

:f:  3jc  :tc  * 

Bucks  County  Conservancy  and  one  of 
its  affiliates.  Friends  of  Bolton,  a Levit- 
town  civic  group,  combined  their  ef- 
forts and  raised  $175,000  toward  a pro- 
jected goal  of  $450,000  for  total 
restoration  of  the  Bolton  Mansion  in 
Bristol  Township.  A large  percentage 
of  the  restoration  money  is  federal 
grants  from  HUD’s  Community 
Development  Fund  and  the  Office  of 
Historic  Preservation.  This  long-range 
project,  of  which  only  the  first  four 
phases  are  completed,  has  not  only 
given  the  Conservancy  recognition  and 
experience  in  restoration,  but  also  a 
familiarity  with  the  Federal  De- 
velopment Grants  Program  and  the 
use  of  such  funds.  Planned  completion 
is  aimed  for  1982  to  coincide  with 
Pennsylvania’s  Tercentenary.  The 
18th  century  mansion,  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places, 
was  originally  the  home  of  Phineas 
Pemberton,  William  Penn’s  closest 
associate. 

^ 

Scheduled  for  publication  in  Spring  of 
1981,  the  Pennsylvania  Preservation 
Profile  will  be  a major  historic  preser- 
vation publication  which  will  analyze 
the  historic  preservation  activities  in 
each  of  the  67  counties.  One 
photograph  representing  each  county 
will  depict  one  of  the  following  preser- 
vation initiatives  or  activities: 
rehabilitation,  economic  development, 
re-use,  downtown  revitalization, 
tourism,  archaeology,  etc.  The  analysis 
for  each  county  will  detail  the  Office  of 
Historic  Preservation’s  involvement 
within  each  area  (grants-in-aid, 
registration,  survey  and  planning,  etc.) 
and  provide  a glimpse  of  the  local 
endeavors  and  initiatives. 

:i|c  :f; 

Cambria  County  has  undertaken  a ma- 
jor project  of  renovating  its  courthouse 
in  Ebensburg.  This  project  involves  the 
renovation  of  the  original  courthouse 
roof  and  cornice  areas  which  was  in- 
stalled at  the  time  of  the  building’s  con- 
struction in  1881.  The  Cambria  County 
Courthouse  was  recently  placed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
The  project’s  total  cost  is  $690,000. 


Erie  is  in  its  second  phase  of  the  $47 
million  downtown  revitalization  effort 
that  has  been  proposed  by  the 
American  City  Corporation,  a con- 
sulting firm  hired  by  the  City  of  Erie 
and  tne  Erie  Tomorrow  Corporation. 
The  concentration  is  on  bringing  in 
developers  to  implement  their  specific 
goals  such  as  development  of  new 
residential  units,  office  space,  and  new 
retail  space. 

***** 

An  archaeological  dig  is  currently  be- 
ing conducted  by  Dr.  Stanley  Lantz  of 
Carnegie  Museum  and  members  of  the 
Kinzua  Chapter  No.  18  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  for  Archaeology. 
Evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  site 
of  Conewango  Village,  long  thought  to 
be  near  the  mouth  of  the  Conewango 
Creek,  is  actually  the  center  of  Warren. 

:fc  Jf: 

The  Pennsylvania  Travel  Industry  Ad- 
visory Council  named  to  its  1980  top 
ten  outstanding  travel  attractions  three 
buildings  that  are  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  Included 
were  the  Jersey  Central  Railroad 
Station,  Jim  Thorpe,  the  Riverside  Inn 
and  Resort,  Cambridge  Springs,  and 
the  Grand  Concourse  Restaurant  in 
Pittsburgh.  Recognizing  excellence  of 
service,  quality  of  product  and  genuine 
visitor  hospitality,  the  awards  were  ini- 
tiated in  1976  to  reconfirm  the  Penn- 
sylvania travel  industry’s  dedication  to 
the  business  of  serving  visitors  to  the 
Commonwealth. 

^ 

The  Historic  Preservation  Trust  of 
Eancaster  County  is  in  the  process  of 
implementing  an  “architectual  parts 
bank”  for  property  owners  who  are 
restoring  or  rehabilitating  structures. 
The  architectural  parts  will  come  from 
the  demolition  of  deteriorated  buildings 
that  still  have  valuable  ornamentation, 
doors,  hardware,  and  fixtures.  In  es- 
tablishing an  architectural  parts  bank, 
Lancaster  will  be  one  of  the  few  cities  in 
the  United  States  to  have  this  service 
available. 

The  Borough  of  Beaver  and  the  Beaver 
Area  Heritage  Foundation  will  com- 
plete, this  fall,  the  first  phase  of  the 
restoration  of  the  site  of  Fort  McIntosh 
( 1 778-1788).  This  was  the  first  fort  built 
by  the  U.S.  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 
The  restoration  included  a five  year 
archeological  exploration  which 
resulted  in  uncovering  70  ft.  of  the 
original  stone  foundations,  plus  twelve 
fireplaces,  and  the  discovery  of  nearly 
100,000  artifacts.  A total  of$130,000  in 
contributions  of  cash,  time  and 
materials  has  been  invested  in  the 
restoration. 


Editor’s  Column 


I 
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There's  truth  to  the  old  notion  of  the 
self-fulfdling  prophecy,  this  sometimes 
skeptical  preservationist  learned.  i’ 

We  advertised  our  second  am 
historic  preservation  conference  asi 
"Pennsylvania  Preserved:  An  Ethic  for\ 
the  ‘80's"  and,  sure  enough,  the  ethic 
has  not  only  become  principle,  but  it’sf, 
rapidly  becoming  a state-endorsed 
practice. 

Preservation  in  Pennsylvania  has 
taken  off!  A browse  through  this  is- 
sue of  Pennsylvania  Preservation  un- 
derscores the  popularity  of  historic 
preservation,  page  after  page,  articled 
upon  article.  Six  preservations 
specialists  have  been  placed  in  the 
regional  and  central  offices  of  the  state  ' 
Department  of  Community  Affairs. 
The  Main  Street  Project  has  been 
awarded  to  Pennsylvania.  Berks 
County  has  been  selected  by  the\i 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation as  a demonstration  model  for 
the  Rural  Project.  The  Historic  Preser- 
vation Board  convened  its  first 
meeting.  A nd so  on. 

Recapitulation  of  our  many  activities^  ; j 
and  projects  in  print  is  laborious,  butt'' 
it’s  good  for  the  soul.  There  are  al 
number  of  projects  currently  underwayX 
which  will  reiterate  the  significance  o/i:| 
preservation  in  stale,  regional,  and 
local  programs,  but  advance  publicity^,  j 
is  premature.  What's  not  too  early  to  f i 
note  is  that  Pennsylvania's  third  annual 
conjerence  on  historic  preservation  wilf 
be  held  March  25,  26,  and  27.  The] 
preliminary  agenda  has  been  approved y 
and  augmented  by  the  members  of  the\ 
Historic  Preservation  Board  and  ouri 
staff  continues  further  refining  of  topics 
ana  incorporating  specific  suggestions 
in  the  format.  Be  assured  that  this  event  Vi 
will  include  something  of  interest  for 
everyone.  Call  it  a generic  preservation 
conference  if  you  will,  but  mark  those 
dates  in  your  new  calendars. 

And  as  for  the  self-fulfilling'^ 
prophecies,  all  we’re  saying  right  now  is 
that  this  year’s  conference  will  be 
bigger  and  better  than  ever. 
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Michael  J.  O’Malley 
Editor 
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' Fifty  Years  of  Archeology  in  Pennsylvania 


by  Brenda  Barrett 
Chief.  Division  of  Planning 
and  Protection 

Pennsylvania  has  the  second  oldest 
state-sponsored  archeological  program 
in  the  nation  (after  New  York).  The 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission,  created  by  the  legislature 
in  1913,  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility to  preserve  and  to  study  the 
Commonwealth’s  prehistoric  and 
historic  heritage  through  the  methods 
of  archeology.  Pennsylvania  was  also 
one  of  the  first  to  establish  the  position 
of  State  Archeologist,  appointing  in 
1930  Donald  Cadzow. 

During  the  past  50  years  the  Office  of 
State  Archeology  has  sponsored 
numerous  excavations,  systematic  field 
surveys  and  functioned  as  a central 
repository  for  archeological  site 
locations.  During  the  Great 
Depression,  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration provided  funding  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 
and  jobs  for  the  unemployed  to  study 
such  topics  as  “Frontier  Forts  and 
Trails  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,” 
including  Fort  Presque  Isle  and  Fort 
LeBoeuf,  and  prehistoric  resources  in 
many  other  counties. 

Although  a shortage  of  man  power 
slowed  down  progress  in  the  1940's, 
John  Witthoft  as  State  Archeologist  ini- 
tiated county-wide  surveys,  including 
Bradford,  Franklin,  Perry,  and  Tioga 
Counties.  One  of  the  many  sites  in- 
vestigated during  the  1950-60's  was  the 
famous  Sheep  Rock  Site  (36HU1). 
This  rock  shelter  (rocky  overhang  on  a 
cliff)  along  the  Raystown  Branch  of  the 
Juniata  River  contained  a vivid  record 
of  the  pre-historic  past.  “What  makes 


The  Slone  lined  well  at  Fori  Loudun  coniained 
hundreds  of  pieces  of  early  porcelain,  animal 
hones,  wine  glasses,  pollery.  and  liquor  hollies, 
.dfier  ideniificaiion  and  caialoging.  ihe  numerous 
■ pieces  were  iransjerrred  lo  slorage  rooms  al  ihe 
H'illiam  Penn  Memorial  Museum.  Harrishurg. 
jor  addilional  study  and  analysis  hy  the  Com- 
' mi.ssiun's  Office  of  Slate  .Archeology. 


this  site  so  remarkable,”  states  Dr. 
Barry  C.  Kent,  current  State 
Archeologist,  “was  the  uniformly  dry 
condition  of  the  upper  levels.  All  the 
organic  material  excavated  at  the  site 
was  immaculately  preserved  — leather 
moccasins  and  clothing,  bark  baskets, 
fishing  lines,  and  hundreds  of  items  that 
are  almost  never  preserved  in  a wet 
climate  like  Pennsylvania.  The  deeply 
stratified  nature  of  the  site  was  unique 
too.  Many  periods  of  prehistoric  oc- 
cupation were  represented.” 

Since  1966  when  Kent  joined  the 
Commission  staff  as  State 
Archeologist,  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission 
has  sponsored  over  50  excavations  and 
surveys  — from  early  archaic  sites  to 
historic  period  Indian  villages. 
Investigations  have  also  been  carried 
out  at  some  of  the  60  Commission  own- 
ed sites  and  properties  — Valley  Forge, 
Washington's  Crossing,  Governor 
Printz  Park,  French  Azilum,  Penns- 
bury  Manor,  Fort  Augusta,  and,  of 
course.  Fort  Loudun.  (See  related  story 
in  this  issue.) 

At  Valley  Forge,  information  gained 
from  archeological  excavations  has 
supplemented  the  written  records  of  the 
period  to  provide  a much  more  ac- 
curate basis  for  the  restoration  of  these 
historic  properties. 

The  ample  sized  sturdily  built  huts 
that  were  created  in  regimental  rows 
during  the  1930's  along  the  Park's 
Outerline  Drive  bear  little  relationship 
to  the  1777-1778  encampment  as 
revealed  in  several  summers  of  ex- 
cavation. The  actual  huts  were  ex- 
tremely small  in  size,  some  measuring 
only  six  feet  by  seven  feet,  and  were  set 
in  staggered,  unsoldierly  clusters.  These 
small,  shallow  foundations  bespeak  the 
misery  of  that  winter,  the  lack  of 
building  materials  and  organization, 
and  the  crowded  conditions  which  bred 
stress  and  disease.  The  artifacts  from 
the  hut  site  also  provide  a direct  record 
of  the  soldiers’  kits,  weapons  and  diet. 

Today,  rows  of  eight  foot  storage 
units  fill  the  offices  of  the  Archeology 
Division.  Shelves  and  drawers  are  fill- 
ed with  the  visible  fruits  of  a half  cen- 
tury of  field  work  and  the  lifetime 
collections  of  numerous  amateur 
archeologists.  This  is  the  heart  of  any 
archeological  study  program. 

If  the  artifacts  provide  information 
on  how  prehistoric  peoples  lived,  the 
7,000  sites  recorded  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Archeological  Site  Survey  files  provide 
data  on  where  they  lived.  This  im- 
portant information  allows  the  Com- 
mission to  make  fairly  accurate  predic- 
tions of  where  sites  may  be  located. 
Many  parts  of  Pennsylvania  have  not 
yet  been  adequately  surveyed  and  it  is 
estimated  that  thousands  of  unrecorded 
sites  exist. 


During  this  past  summer,  a twelve  week  ex- 
cavation at  Fort  Loudun.  located  on  the 
Conococheague  Creek  in  Franklin  County,  was 
conducted  hv  a seven  memher  crew  of  college  and 
graduate  students.  The  archeological  project  was 
partially  junded  with  federal  historic  preservation 
funds  allocated  hy  the  Office  of  Historic  Preser- 
vation. The  site  is  owned  hy  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission. 


It  was  from  interest  generated  in  an 
early  attempt  by  Frances  Dorrance 
of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and 
Geological  Society  to  identify  in- 
dividual sites  all  across  the  Com- 
monwealth that  the  Society  for  Penn- 
sylvania Archeology  was  established  in 
1931. 

Preservation  of  historic  values  is  not 
a new  concept  in  archeology.  The 
Society  was  founded  with  the  stated 
purpose  “to  promote  the  conservation 
of  archaeological  sites  and  artifacts  and 
to  encourage  and  foster  the  exchange  of 
knowledge  between  professionals  and 
nonprofessionals.” 

At  this  time,  there  are  12  active  local 
chapters  of  the  Society  for  Penn- 
sylvania Archeology  and  more  than  870 
members.  Besides  publishing  the  Penn- 
sylvania Archeologist . the  society  is  a 
major  source  of  information  on  site 
locations  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
has  carried  out  a number  of  significant 
excavations. 

Society  members  are  often  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  Commission  all  across 
Pennsylvania.  When  the  Westmoreland 
County  Parks  and  Recreation  Staff 
decided  to  build  three  ball  fields  in  the 
County  Cedar  Creek  Park  in  Rostraver 
Township  Park,  they  felt  that  the 
limited  grading  required  would  not 
affect  the  Indian  site  located  on  the 
property.  Through  quick  action  by 
local  Westmoreland  County  Chapter 
President  Christine  Davis,  a team  of 
volunteers  from  the  Society  and 
archeologist  Dick  George  (on  loan 
from  Carnegie  Museum)  were  able  to 
impress  on  the  county  and  township  of- 
ficials the  extent  of  the  prehistoric 
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(Continued  on  page  5) 


Historic  Preservation 
Board  Convenes 

State  Representative  Kurt  D.  Zwikl 
(D-132nd  District)  welcomed  the 
members  of  the  new  Historic  Preser- 
vation Board  on  behalf  of  fellow  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  and  Museum  Com- 
missioners at  the  first  meeting  held 
Wednesday,  October  15,  in  the  board 
room  of  the  William  Penn  Memorial 
Museum  Building,  Harrisburg. 

Responsibilities  of  the  15-member 
board  include  assisting  the  PHMC  in 
developing  a comprehensive  historic 
preservation  program  for  implemen- 
tation by  the  Commission’s  Office  of 
Historic  Preservation.  Other  duties  in- 
clude reviewing  the  allocation  of  nearly 
$700,000  in  federal  historic  preser- 
vation funds  by  the  OHP  for  the  com- 
ing year,  and  serving  as  the  official 
committee  to  review  nominations  of 
historic  buildings,  structures,  sites,  and 
districts  for  submission  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Zwikl  stressed  the  importance  of 
historic  preservation  in  economic 
development,  community  conservation, 
and  tourism  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. He  also  emphasized  the 
significant  role  each  board  member  will 
play  in  expanding  and  promoting 
preservation  in  all  67  counties. 

Dr.  Ronald  L.  Michael  of  Union- 
town,  vice  chairman,  conducted  the  ini- 
tial meeting  due  to  the  illness  of 
Chairman  James  Biddle. 


1981  Preservation 
Awards 

Presentation  of  the  1981  Historic 
Preservation  Commendations  will 
highlight  the  Thursday,  March  26,  din- 
ner during  Pennsylvania’s  third  annual 
historic  preservation  conference. 

Established  as  a major  feature  of  the 
first  preservation  conference  in  1979, 
the  awards  recognize  one  outstanding 
project  in  the  areas  of  rehabilitation, 
restoration,  and  survey  or  planning.  In 
addition,  a “Preservationist  of  the 
Year”  award  will  be  presented  to  the  in- 
dividual whose  leadership  and  dedica- 
tion have  proven  commitment  to  the 
field  of  historic  preservation.  Last 
year’s  recipient  was  Arthur  P.  Ziegler, 
Jr.,  president  of  Pittsburgh  History  and 
Landmarks  Foundation. 

Nominations  and  requests  for  further 
information  should  be  sent  to  “1981 
Awards  Committee,”  Office  of  Historic 
Preservation,  Pennsylvania  Historical 
and  Museum  Commission,  Box  1026, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 


PSU  Research  Project  to  Provide 
Technical  Information  and  Assistance 


Concerned  with  the  mistreatment  of 
historic  and  older  buildings  by  well- 
intentioned  property  owners  and  hand- 
icrafters,  the  Office  of  Historic 
Preservation  and  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  have  jointly  launched 
an  innovative  research  project  to  locate 
artisians  specializing  in  historic  preser- 
vation projects. 

The  OHP  has  allocated  $35,000  in 
matching  federal  historic  preservation 

Specialists  Underline 
Governor  s Policy 

Six  historic  preservation  specialists 
have  recently  been  appointed  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Historic  Preservation  (OHP) 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  (DCA)  in  a joint 
effort  to  help  implement  Governor 
Dick  Thornburgh’s  community  conser- 
vation policy  announced  during  the 
OHP’s  second  annual  conference.  May 
9. 

According  to  State  Historic  Preser- 
vation Officer  Ed  Weintraub  whose  of- 
fice allocated  $80,000  in  matching 
federal  funds  to  initiate  the  new  project, 
one  planner  has  been  assigned  to  each 
of  the  five  DCA  regional  offices  located 
in  Erie,  Scranton,  Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg,  and  Pittsburgh.  In  ad- 
dition, a preservation  specialist  has 
been  assigned  to  the  department’s 
central  office  in  Harrisburg  to  direct 
and  monitor  the  field  work. 

“This  is  quite  a step  forward  towards 
the  governor’s  priority  of  community 
conservation,”  said  DCA  Secretary 
Shirley  M.  Dennis  upon  unveiling  the 
project  this  fall.  “These  specialists  will 
provide  technical  assistance  to  DCA 
staff,  local  governments  and  businesses, 
and  communities  regarding  the  re-use 
and  rehabilitation  of  older  buildings, 
neighborhoods,  and  commercial 
business  districts.” 

The  regional  historic  preservation 
specialists  are:  Maxine  E.  Goodwin, 
Region  1 (Philadelphia);  Barbara 
Andres,  Region  11  (northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania); George  Drobnock,  Regions 
HI  and  IV  (central  Pennsylvania); 
Steve  Roberts,  Region  V (Pittsburgh); 
Ernest  Scutella,  Region  VI  (Erie),  and 
Ricki  Hurwitz,  DCA’s  central  office. 

The  regional  specialists  will  evaluate 
economic  development  opportunities 
and  programs  in  which  historic  preser- 
vation can  play  a significant  role.  They 
will  also  assist  the  Office  of  Historic 
Preservation  to  screen  and  monitor 
rehabilitation  and  planning  grants  proj- 
ects and  review  applications  for  tax 
benefits  available  to  investors  who 
rehabilitate  historic  commercial  struc- 
tures. 
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grants-in-aid  to  establish  the  “Penn-  , 
sylvania  Preservation  Technology  Proj- 
ect.”  In  addition  to  identifying 
craftpersons,  the  project  research  team 
has  surveyed  owners  of  historic  Penn- 
sylvania properties  to  determine  what 
types  of  problems  they  may  be  en- 
countering so  that  the  OHP  staff  can 
provide  the  necessary  technical 
assistance. 

According  to  Donna  L.  Williams, 
grants  manager  for  the  state  preser- 
vation office,  another  component  of  the 
multi-phase  project  is  the  compilation 
of  a bibliography  of  preservation  infor- 
mation and  the  development  of  a 
system  for  its  delivery  to  the  general 
public.  Technical  assistance  and  advice 
is  a priority  because  Pennsylvania 
ranks  third  in  the  number  of  historical- 
ly registered  properties  with  more  than 
1,200  listed  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  The  National  Register 
is  the  nation’s  official  record  of  im- 
portant historic  and  cultural  buildings, 
structures,  sites,  and  districts  worthy  of 
preservation. 

To  date,  owners  of  historically 
registered  buildings  and  structures  have 
cited  the  following  problems  in  the 
recently  completed  survey; 
deterioration  of  exterior  walls  and 
foundations;  constant  exterior 
maintenance;  leaking  slate  roofs;  wood 
rot,  and  masonry  decay.  Difficulties 
hampering  immediate  solutions  were 
also  identified  and  these  included  lack 
of  funding,  technical  assistance,  and 
practical  know-how.  Project  findings  t 
will  provide  easy  access  to  published  I 
preservation  information  as  well  as  i 
references  to  local  or  regional  artisians 
and  contractors.  | 

The  final  product,  a resource  direc- 
tory, will  assist  Pennsylvanians  in 
finding  designers,  architects,  builders, 
contractors,  engineers,  and  craftsper- 
sons  who  are  experienced  in  preser- 
vation projects.  Persons  desiring 
applications  for  listings  in  this  directory 
or  further  information  on  the  technical 
assistance  project  should  contact 
Denson  Groenendaal,  “Pennsylvania 
Preservation  Technology  Project,” 
Dept,  of  Architecture,  Penn  State 
University,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 


SHPO’s  Message 

(Continued  from  page  I) 

Commonwealth.  From  what  I’ve  seen 
so  far,  our  new  Historic  Preservation 
Board  is  bound  to  be  the  focal  point  of 
much  creative  and  satisfying  activity. 
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Rural  Conservation  Demonstration  Model  Announced 


Gresiemer's  Mill  and  Covered  Bridge  typifies  the  pastoral  and  scenic  beauty  of  the  Oley  Township  area 
of  Berks  County.  Oley  Township  has  been  selected  as  a demonstration  model  to  eventually  help  rural 
communities  preserve  their  historically  important  villages  and  to  protect  surrounding  farmland  and 
natural  resources.  (Photograph  courtesy  of  E.  Garrett  Brinton.  Executive  Director.  Berks  County 
Conservancy.  I 


William  Penn  had  a dream.  Nearly 
three  centuries  ago,  Pennsylvania’s 
proprietor  envisioned  leaving  one  acre 
of  land  wooded  for  every  five  acres 
cleared  for  farming.  But,  as  the  Com- 
monwealth prepares  to  mark  the 
tercentenary  of  its  founding,  it  faces 
dire  and  irreversible  threats  to  the  very 
landscape  euphorically  described  by  the 
earliest  pioneers  as  “the  land  good,  the 
air  clean  and  sweet,  the  springs  plen- 
tiful  ’’ 

The  rolling  hills  and  gentle  valleys 
characterizing  Pennsylvania’s  agri- 
cultural heritage  are  endangered  by 
intensive  industrial  development  and 
the  ever-encroaching  suburban  sprawl. 
Pennsylvania  ranks  third  highest  in  the 
percentage  of  land  taken  out  of 
agricultural  production  between  1975 
and  1979.  A recent  federal  report  es- 
timates that  at  least  700,000  acres  of 
the  Commonwealth’s  prime  agri- 
cultural land  were  lost  to  commer- 
cial development  during  this  four  year 
period. 

Land  isn’t  the  only  resource  threaten- 
ed by  the  burgeoning  legion  of  in- 
dustrial parks,  vacation  home  de- 
velopments, major  new  construction 
projects,  shopping  malls  and  plazas, 
and  mobile  trailer  parks.  Pennsylvania 
has  more  rural  residents  than  any  other 
state  — about  one  in  every  three 
residents  live  in  rural  areas  — and  their 
settlements,  folkways,  lifestyles,  and 
traditions  are  about  to  be  disrupted, 
perhaps  forever,  by  unsympathetic 
planning  and  careless  execution  of  in- 
trusive new  projects. 

In  an  effort  to  establish  a rural  con- 
servation policy,  the  Office  of  Historic 
Preservation  has  announced  its  support 
of  an  important  rural  project  in  Berks 
County  which  will  serve  as  a national 
demonstration  model  to  help  rural 
communities  preserve  their  historically 
significant  buildings  and  villages  and  to 
protect  the  surrounding  farmland  and 
natural  resources. 

State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 
Ed  Weintraub  said  recently  that  $10,- 
000  in  federal  historic  preservation 
grants-in-aid  has  been  earmarked  for 
the  “Oley  Township  Resource  Conser- 
vation Project.’’  The  project  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Oley  Township  Board 
of  Supervisors  and  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation,  Washington, 
D.C.,  a private,  non-profit  membership 
organization.  Oley  Township  was 
selected  from  more  than  60  com- 
munities in  the  mid-Atlantic  states 
because  of  its  important  historic  and 
natural  resources,  the  many  large  and 
productive  farms,  and  the  com- 
mitment of  local  officials  and 
organizations  to  pursue  solutions  to 
current  rural  conservation  issues. 

According  to  A.  Elizabeth  Watson  of 
the  National  Trust’s  Mid-Atlantic 
Regional  Office,  the  Oley  Township 


project  will  guide  community  planning 
to  protect  historic,  agricultural,  scenic, 
and  natural  resources.  Technical 
assistance  will  also  be  provided  through 
the  locally  sponsored  project. 

Watson  said  the  rural  conservation 
project  established  by  the  National 
Trust  grew  out  of  numerous  requests  in 
the  mid-Atlantic  states  for  assistance  in 
protecting  the  rich  architectural  and 
cultural  diversity  of  rural  settlements 
now  being  jeopardized  by  large-scale 
non-agrarian  development.  In  addition 
to  Oley  Township,  at  least  three  more 
projects  will  be  selected  by  the  National 
Trust  during  the  next  three  years  to 
help  rural  communities  enhance  their 
local  economies  and  social  institutions 
without  exploitation  of  their  historic 


village,  complete  with  stockade  and  the 
fact  that  its  features  were  very  fragile. 
Local  public  support  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  site  encouraged  the  of- 
ficials to  support  the  excavations  with 
equipment  and  small  financial  con- 
tributions. 

Due  to  the  advocacy  and  quick  action 
of  the  society  a significant  resource  was 
salvaged  in  Westmoreland  County,  but 
private  and  publicly  funded  con- 
struction projects  — dams,  roads,  strip 
mines  and  subdivisions  — continue  to 
destroy  known  and  undiscovered 
archeological  sites  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  Today  the  concerns  of 
private  citizens  are  supported  by  new 
federal  and  state  mandates  that  support 
the  preservation  of  the  nation’s  cul- 
tural heritage.  The  Commission's 
archeological  expertise  plays  an  im- 


and  natural  resources. 

Weintraub  added  that  the  unique 
project  will  help  the  Office  of  Historic 
Preservation  to  protect  the  buildings, 
structures,  sites,  and  villages  that  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  countryside.  A 
historic  resources  survey  funded  by  the 
OHP  and  conducted  by  the  Berks 
County  Conservancy  identified  nu- 
merous historic  buildings  and  poten- 
tial historic  districts.  Weintraub  also 
said  the  project  will  accommodate  com- 
patible new  development  insuring  the 
economic  viability  of  the  rural  area  as 
well  as  promoting  the  well-being  of 
Oley  residents. 

Oley  Township  was  settled  in  the  ear- 
ly 18th  century  and  is  located  ten  miles 
from  Reading,  Berks  County  seat. 


portant  role  in  the  Commonwealth’s 
historic  preservation  program.  By 
reviewing  publicly  funded  or  permitted 
projects  at  an  early  point  in  the  plan- 
ning process,  possible  conflict  can  be 
resolved  by  alternative  project  design 
or  by  mitigation  — testing  the 
archeological  resources  or  salvage  ex- 
cavation. Everyday,  new  issues  must  be 
resolved. 

To  assist  in  this  work  — identifying 
archeological  resources  and  reviewing 
public  projects  — the  Office  of  Historic 
Preservation  has  provided  matching 
grants  to  four  Pennsylvania  in- 
stitutions: Carnegie  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  California  State 
College,  Penn  State  University,  and  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  This  has 
greatly  increased  the  capability  to 
monitor  the  western  portion  of  the 
state. 


Archeology  in  Pennsylvania  (Continued  from  page  3) 


‘MAIN  STREET 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

Thornburgh  said  it  is  expected  that 
the  five  Pennsylvania  communities 
“would  receive  substantial  federal 
assistance  in  the  implementation  of 
their  downtown  revitalization  ef- 
forts . . . amounting  to  several  millions 
of  dollars  in  community  development 
funds  over  the  next  several  years.” 

In  addition  to  the  federal  and  other 
public  and  private  aid  the  project  status 
ensures,  the  five  communities  will 
receive  considerable  state  assistance. 
The  governor  has  directed  the  state 
Department  of  Community  Affairs 
DCA)  to  set  aside  up  to 
$25,000  for  each  community  to  allow 
for  effective  local  participation,  and  ad- 
ditional $50,000  in  federal  historic 
preservation  matching  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1981  by  the  Office  of  Historic 
Preservation,  and  a minimum  of  $25,- 
000  in  federal  acquisition  and 
development  matching  funds  for  every 
year  of  the  three  year  project  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1982. 

All  50  states  were  invited  to  submit 
applications  to  participate  in  the  first- 
year  program.  State  requirements  in- 
cluded the  selection  of  five  com- 
munities to  serve  as  a statewide 
network;  creation  of  a statewide 
coalition  for  downtown  revitalization; 
and  design  of  a statewide  program  for 
transferring  downtown  revitalization 
techniques  and  strategies  to  other  com- 
munities  after  the  first-year 
demonstration.  Community  re- 
quirements included  commitment  to 
support  a full-time  local  Main  Street 
revitalization  project  manager,  and 
demonstration  of  a strong  local  com- 
mitment to  economic  revitalization. 

The  National  Main  Street  Center 
will  work  with  state  and  federal 
representatives  to  provide  the  targeted 
communities  with  training  and 
technical  assistance  based  on  preser- 
vation and  strengthening  of  the  com- 
munity’s existing  assets. 

“The  response  from  the  communities 
which  have  now  been  selected  has  been 
overwhelming  and  can  only  suggest  the 
prospect  of  an  extremely  positive  ef- 
fort,” Thornburgh  said.  “I  believe  that 
we  have  the  resources,  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  determination  to  conduct  an 
outstanding  National  Main  Street 
demonstration  program  in  Penn- 
sylvania, one  that  will  be  modeled  in 
the  future  by  other  communities  and 
states  throughout  the  nation.” 

The  National  Main  Street  Center  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Main  Street  Proj- 
ect, a three-city  pilot  program  con- 
ducted in  1977  by  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  in  Hot 
Springs,  South  Dakota,  Galesburg, 
Illinois,  and  Madison,  Indiana. 


A Field  Trip  to  Fort  Loudun 


by  Mary  Brod 
and  Brenda  Barrett 


The  bulldozers  have  already  stripped 
up  the  macadam  of  the  old  road,  push- 
ed away  the  topsoil,  and  leveled  an  old 
corn  crib  and  two  sheds,  and  the  site  of 
Fort  Loudun  — a famous  French  and 
Indian  War  period  way  station  — is 
once  again  exposed  to  light  and  air.  But 
the  site,  located  near  Chambersburg,  is 
not  going  to  yield  the  record  of  these 
early  Europeans  locked  in  the  soil 
without  months  of  additional  painstak- 
ing analysis. 

Excavation  and  testing  has  occurred 
sporadically  at  the  Fort  Loudun  site 
since  the  1960’s,  but  this  season’s  ef- 
forts to  date  have  been  the  most  reward- 
ing. The  total  extent  of  the  fort  within 
the  stockade  walls  was  exposed  by  a 
seven  member  crew  of  college  and 
graduate  students,  and  enthusiastic 
volunteers  from  the  local  communities 
joined  the  effort. 

In  1756  the  Fort  was  constructed  by 
the  British  at  the  edge  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  which  marked  the  colonial 
frontier,  to  protect  local  settlers  from 
French  and  Indian  raids  from  the  west. 
Descriptions  from  the  period  tell  us 
that  the  fort  was  100-120  feet  square, 
irregularly  built,  and  had  bastions  sup- 
ported by  props.  That  it  was  not  well 
regarded  comes  to  us  from  Thomas 
Barton’s  1758  Journal  (Hunter  1971: 
442): 

“.  . . The  Fort  is  a poor  piece  of  work, 
irregulary  built  and  badly  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  a hill  subject  to  damp 
and  noxious  vapors.” 

The  complete  excavation  of  the  Fort 
revealed  it  to  be  130  feet  x 128  feet. 
While  three  corners  of  the  Fort  were 
uncovered,  the  fourth  was  under  the 
cellar  of  a farmhouse  presently  on  the 
site.  Steve  Warfel,  of  the  State 
Archeology  Office,  theorizes  that  the 


Commission  staffers  Steve  Warfel  f Division  of 
Archeology)  and  Tamra  L.  Vitalie  (Office  of 
Historic  Preservation)  uncover  and  examine  ar- 
tifacts from  under  the  stone  foundations  of  the 
present  farmhouse.  Warfel  theorizes  that  the 
stone  cellar  of  the  farmhouse  was  originally  used 
as  the  powder  magazine  of  Fort  Loudun. 


Stone  cellar  of  the  farmhouse  was 
originally  used  as  a powder  magazine 
for  the  fort  and  was  adaptively  re-used 
by  the  later  owners  as  part  of  the  foun- 
dation for  their  house. 

Along  with  the  dark  post  molds  out- 
lining the  stockade,  the  field  crew  un- 
covered a stone  lined  well  filled  with  ar- 
tifacts from  the  French  & Indian  War 
period,  including  wine  glasses,  liquor 
bottles  and  even  a whole  bucket.  A well 
inside  the  fort  was  a necessity  for  the 
inhabitants  in  case  of  a seige.  Other 
small  stone  foundations  and  scattered 
post  molds  have  lead  to  speculation 
that  barracks  and  other  associated 
structures  were  also  located  with  the 
Fort. 

The  significance  of  the  artifacts 
found  at  the  site  is  still  being  analyzed. 
The  real  importance  from  an  ar- 
cheological point  of  view  is  the  infor- 
mation it  yields  about  military  life  on 
the  colonial  frontier. 


|l 


(Editor's  Note:  Mary  Brod  was  a summer 
intern  assigned  to  the  OHP's  Division  of 
Planning  and  Protection  for  an  eight  week 
stint.) 


Fort  Loudun  was  erected  by  the  British  along  the  Blue  Mountain  to  protect  the  region's  many  early 
settlers  from  the  French  and  Indian  raids.  Excavations  at  the  site  have  uncovered  numerous  artifacts 
which  explain  the  military  settlement  which  served  as  a major  supply  depot  and  base  of  operations  for 
General  John  Forbes.  The  British  garrisoned  the  Fort  until  1765. 
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Your  Opinion,  Please? 

Your  careful  response  to  this  questionnaire  will  help  the  Office  of  Historic  Preservation  determine  your  knowledge  of  its 
programs  and  your  views  as  to  their  effectiveness.  Your  opinions  will  also  help  the  staff  of  the  OHP  incorporate  your  concerns  and 
suggestions  in  future  planning  and  programming.  Thank  you  for  your  time  and  effort. 

GRANTS-IN-AID  PROGRAM:  The  OHP  administers  federal  historic  preservation  grants-in-aid  to  partially  fund  survey  and  plan- 
ning activities  and  limited  acquisition  and  development  (restoration,  rehabilitation,  stabilization,  etc.)  projects  each  year. 


I.  In  your  opinion,  how  should  the  various  federal  priorities  for  fairly 
distributing  grants  be  ranked?  (Give  a 1 to  the  most  and  a 7 to  the 
least  important.) 

population  centers  with  25,000  or  more 

population  centers  with  10,000  or  less 

|.  benefit  minorities  and  disadvantaged  persons 

i foster  neighborhood  preservation 

L preserve  National  Historic  Landmarks 

promote  energy  conservation 

, conserve  or  enhance  natural  or  recreational  resources 


2.  Several  states  have  established  state-funded  grants-in-aid  programs 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  for  site-specific  assistance  and  to  en- 
courage local  historic  preservation  initiatives.  Would  you  like  to  see 
a similar  program  established  in  Pennsylvania? 

□ Yes  □ No  □ No  Opinion 

If  yes,  what  specific  types  of  projects  would  you  recommend  be 
funded?  


TAX  REFORM  ACT:  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  established  important  federal  tax  incentives  to  rehabilitate  historic  commercial 
and  income-producing  structures.  To  date,  $60  million  in  project  costs  are  currently  underway  for  the  rehabilitation  of  historic  com- 
mercial structures  throughout  Pennsylvania. 


1.  Are  you  aware  that  the  act  included  preservation  provisions? 

□ Yes  □ No 

2.  The  provisions  encouraging  preservation  are  slated  to  terminate  in 
1981.  Do  you  think  the  act  should  be  extended? 

□ Yes  □ No  □ No  Opinion 


3.  Do  you  think  the  act  ought  to  be  broadened  to  also  include  tax  in- 
centives for  preserving  residential  structures? 

□ Yes  □ No  □ No  Opinion 

4.  Would  you  be  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  preservation 
incentives  of  the  act? 

□ Yes  □ No  □ No  Opinion 


NATIONAL  REGISTER:  This  is  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior's  official  list  of  significant  archeological,  architectural,  cultural, 
and  historic  properties  worthy  of  preservation.  Pennsylvania  ranks  third  highest  with  more  than  1200  entries  in  the  National  Register 
for  local,  state,  or  national  significance. 

1.  To  your  knowledge,  are  any  properties  in  your  community  listed  in 

the  National  Register? 

□ Yes  □ No  □ Don't  Care 

2.  If  so,  do  you  think  the  properties  listed  should  be? 

□ Yes  □ No  □ No  Opinion 

3.  Have  the  National  Register  designations  sparked  interest  in  historic 

preservation  in  your  community? 

□ Yes  □ No  □ No  Opinion 

HISTORIC  RESOURCES  SURVEY:  The  OHP  funds  historic  resources  surveys  to  identify  resources  (archeological  sites,  architec- 
tural, historical,  and  cultural  buildings,  structures,  districts,  objects,  etc.)  of  local,  state,  or  national  significance  that  may  qualify  for 
listing  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Information  and  photographs  compiled  on  each  property  will  be  maintained  on 
file  in  our  office. 

1.  To  your  knowledge  has  your  community  ever  been  surveyed?  3.  Do  you  believe  the  state  legislature  ought  to  provide  funds  to  local 

□ Yes  □ No  □ Partially  communities  to  conduct  surveys? 

2.  Who  conducted  the  survey(s)?  □ No  □ No  Opinion 

□ City  □ County  □ County  Historical  Society 

□ Non-Profit  Preservation  Organization  □ Private  Consultants  □ 

Other  


4.  Some  have  suggested  that  properties  of  local  significance  should  no 
longer  be  listed  in  the  National  Register.  Do  you  think  this  change 
should  be  made? 

□ Yes  □ No  □ No  Opinion 

5.  The  OHP  nominates  approximately  200  entries  (including  districts) 
each  year.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  this  commitment? 

Satisfied  Dissatisfied 

5 4 3 2 1 0 


PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION  AND  EDUCATION:  The  OHP's  Division  of  Planning  and  Protection  organizes  an  annual  conference 
and  workshops  in  addition  to  fact  sheets  and  Pennsylvania  Preservation. 


1.  How  helpful  is  Pennsylvania  Preservation  in  disseminating  preser- 
vation information? 

Excellent  Poor 

5 4 3 2 1 

2.  Check  the  types  of  items  you  would  like  to  see  included  as  articles 
or  special  features  in  the  newsletter. 

adaptive  re-use  of  buildings 

more  information  on  registration 

advice  on  preservation  techniques 

historic  resources  surveys 

guest  opinions  on  preservation  issues  • 

guidance  on  organizing  community/county  surveys 

letters  to  the  editor 

other: 

3.  Check  the  types  of  workshops  and  seminars  you  would  like  the 
OHP  to  conduct. 

restoration/rehabilitation  techniques 

organizing  historic  resources  surveys 

economic  development  through  preservation 


benefits  of  rehabilitation  of  historic  commercial  structures 

state-certified  (Act  167)  historic  districts 

architectural  styles  in  Pennsylvania 

archeological  sites  and  surveys 

other: 

4.  The  Historic  Preservation  Board  is  planning  to  conduct  regional 
forums  to  assist  the  OHP  in  incorporating  public  opinion  in  future 
programming  and  planning.  Would  you  attend  these  forums? 

□ Yes  □ No  □ No  Opinion 

5.  What  types  of  topics  do  you  think  should  be  included  on  the  agen- 
das for  the  regional  forums? 


6.  The  annual  conference  is  scheduled  for  March  25,  26,  and  27.  Are 
you  planning  to  attend? 

□ Yes  □ No  □ No  Opinion 

7.  What  types  of  workshops  should  be  included  in  the  conference 

agenda?  


Thank  you  for  your  time  in  completing  this  questionnaire.  Please  detach  and  send  immediately  to: 

The  Office  of  Historic  Preservation,  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  Box  1026,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120 
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STATE  PRESERVATION  PROGRAM 
GRANTED  BUREAU  STATUS 

Bureau  status  for  the  Office  of  Historic  Preservation  was  officially  approved  b> 
the  Commonwealth's  Executive  Board  on  December  4,  1980.  acting  on  the 
recommendation  of  Budget  and  Administration  Secretary  Robert  C.  Wilburn. 

Creation  of  the  new  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation  will  improve  service 
delivery  to  an  ever-increasing  public  and  private  constituency,  including  property 
owners,  developers,  architects,  historians,  planners,  and  public  officials.  The 
historic  preservation  program  was  originally  placed  in  the  Commission's  Bureau  of 
Historic  Sites  and  Properties  and  later  established  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Office  of  the 
Executive  Director.  The  bureau  is  now  one  of  four  existing  within  the  PH  MC. 

The  new  organization  clarifies  and  enhances  the  Commission's  role  in  communitj 
conservation  and  economic  development  by  placing  added  emphasis  on  the 
rehabilitation  of  historic  structures  and  older  neighborhoods  through  local 
ownership  rather  than  state  acquisition. 

Rather  than  acquiring  historic  buildings  and  sites  to  “save  them,”  the  Bureau  for 
Historic  Preservation  will  provide  technical  and  limited  financial  assistance  to  local 
property  owners,  both  public  and  private. 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  through  the  bureau  for 
Historic  Preservation,  accepts  50  per  cent  federal  matching  funds  and  administers 
the  Interior  Department's  historic  preservation  program  in  Pennsylvania.  Eederal 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1980,  amounting  to  slightly  more  than  SI. 5 million,  per- 
mitted financial  assistance  for  80  local  projects  to  identify,  develop,  and  preserve 

(Continued  on  page  3) 

1981  CONFERENCE  TO  MARK 
COMMONWEALTH'S  300th  BIRTH  DA  Y 


ST  A TE  HISTORIC 
PRESER  VA  TION 
OEEICER’S 
MESS  A GE 

Our  annual  historic  preservation  con- 
ference in  March,  300  Years  of 
Building  Pennsylvania,  will  reflect  and 
I perhaps  affect  the  changes  occurring  in 
[ our  movement  today.  In  Washington, 
preservation  programs  face  an  un- 
j certain  future  as  the  Reagan  Ad- 
I ministration  seeks  to  curtail 
I government  costs  and  regulations. 

I What  will  become  of  HCRS's  regional 
I program?  Will  new  National  Trust 
^ President  Michael  Ainslie  obtain  the 
support  he  needs  to  revolutionize  the 
movement?  Can  the  new  Bureau  for 
Historic  Preservation  serve  the  daily 
needs  of  its  ever  increasing  constituency 
in  Pennsylvania?  State  and  federal 
leaders  and  program  managers  need  to 
hear  from  you  in  formulating  their 
public  initiatives.  This  year’s  con- 
ference will  help  you  to  understand 
what’s  happening  in  historic  preser- 
vation today  and  will  provide  you  with 
an  opportunity  to  contribute  your  ideas 
and  viewpoints. 

In  addressing  the  challenges  of  the 
1980’s,  Pennsylvania’s  new  Bureau  for 
Historic  Preservation  will  be  without 
the  services  of  one  of  its  mainstays  of 
the  1970’s,  Bill  Watson.  Despite  two 
operations,  his  “heart  trouble”  con- 
tinues and  has  forced  Bill  to  retire  as 
Preservation  Services  Division  Chief 
and  to  lead  a less  active  life.  Many  of 
you  know  of  Bill’s  contribution  to  the 
former  Office  of  Historic  Preservation, 
as  its  grants  manager  and  historian. 
During  his  nine  years  of  service  he  did 
what  ever  he  could  to  improve  the 
Commission’s  historic  preservation  ef- 
fort. Everyone  associated  with  the 
Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation 
acknowledges  the  good  work  Bill 
Watson  did  and  wishes  him  well. 

iuLfLOpMe , 


Just  as  the  Commonwealth  marks 
the  300th  anniversary  of  the  granting  of 
its  territory  to  William  Penn  by 
England’s  King  Charles  11  in  March, 
the  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation 
will  stage  the  third  annual  conference 
on  historic  preservation  March  25-27, 
1981.  The  conference  is  entitled  300 
Years  of  Building  Pennsylvania. 

Unlike  most  large  conferences,  300 
Years  of  Building  Pennsylvania  en- 
courages registrants  and  participants  to 
actually  “confer”  during  a series  of  in- 
terest group  meetings  probing  the  needs 
and  challenges  of  the  ever-evolving 
historic  preservation  movement.  Ac- 
cording to  Michael  J.  O’Malley,  con- 
ference coordinator,  the  special  interest 
group  meetings  will  be  held  Friday,  the 
final  day  of  the  conference,  to  discuss 
issues  and  questions  raised  during  the 
two  day  event.  A point-counter-point 
debate  by  SHPO  Ed  Weintraub  and 


BHP  Division  Chief  Brenda  Barrett 
will  serve  as  a prelude  to  the  dis- 
cussions. Interest  group  moderators 
will  present  brief  reports  and 
recommendations  during  an  open 
forum  which  follows  the  interest  group 
meetings.  The  reports  will  provide 
public  participation  in  developing  the 
Commonwealth’s  first  truly  com- 
prehensive historic  preservation  plan. 

Underscoring  the  theme  of  this  year’s 
conference  is  a major  session  scheduled 
for  Thursday  morning  which  describes 
Pennsylvania's  three  centuries  of 
architectural  styles  and  historv.  The 
session,  “Introduction  to  Historic 
Resources,”  will  be  team  taught  by  Dr. 
George  E.  Thomas,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Bernard  E.  Her- 
man, University  of  Delaware.  State 
Archeologist  Barry  C.  Kent  will  discuss 
archeology  in  the  Commonwealth. 

(Continued  on  page  3) 


Happenings... 


by  Tamra  L.  Vitalie 

BHP  Public  Information  Specialist 

Shippensburg  preservationists  lost 
their  design  argument  on  the  building 
of  a Burger  King  restaurant  in  the  com- 
munity’s historic  central  business  dis- 
trict. Although  Burger  King  officials 
would  not  concede  to  the  preser- 
vationists on  the  overall  design  of  the 
fast  food  restaurant  building,  they  did 
make  some  adjustments  to  the  land- 
scaping plan  to  enhance  the  area.  The 
group's  current  goal  is  to  prepare  a 
nomination  to  register  the  town's 
business  district. 

The  Women’s  Club  of  Hol- 
lidaysburg,  Blair  County,  heard  Joe 
Getty,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation's Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Office, 
discuss  the  benefits  of  preservation  and 
historic  districts  during  its  January 
meeting.  Getty,  who  also  screened  the 
Main  Street  film,  encouraged  Hol- 
lidaysburg  merchants  and  residents  to 
build  on  the  assets  of  existing  down- 
town buildings  and  structures.  His 
presentation  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  a steering  committee  to  study  and 
initiate  plans  for  an  historic  district  as 
well  as  explore  registration  of  in- 
dividual properties  and  fund  raising  for 
specific  preservation  projects. 

Birmingham  Township’s  Historical 
Architectural  Review  Board,  Chester 
County,  was  successful  in  its  attempt  to 
alter  the  design  of  a proposed  ranch 
house  to  ensure  its  compatibility  with 
the  Revolutionary  War  period  houses 
in  “Dilworthtown  Village,”  the  center 
of  the  Dilworthtown  Historic  District. 
Design  changes  included  altering  the 
roof  pitch  and  facade  materials,  while 
maintaining  a good,  contemporary 
appearance.  HARB  members  said  the 
recent  action  will  set  a precedent  for 
other  houses  expected  to  be  built  in  the 
district. 

The  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation 
recently  received,  through  the  Office  of 
Coastal  Zone  Management  (CZM), 
Department  of  Environmental 
Resources,  a $55,000  grant  to  prepare  a 
resource  protection  plan  for  the  56  mile 
long  Delaware  River  coastal  zone.  The 
area  extends  from  the  Delaware  state 
border  to  Morrisville,  Bucks  County. 

The  much  awaited  second  edition  of 
Historic  Districts  in  Pennsylvania,  pub- 
lished in  January  by  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Affairs  (DCA),  is 
now  available  to  Pennsylvania 
residents.  The  26  page  guidebook  was 
prepared  by  Donald  G.  Schlosser  of 


DCA’s  Municipal  Information  Center 
and  contains  information  on  im- 
plementing a historic  district  or- 
dinance, land  use  controls  in  historic 
districts,  and  legal  challenges  to 
historic  district  ordinances.  Free  copies 
of  Historic  Districts  in  Pennsylvania 
are  available  by  contacting:  Office  Ser- 
vices Division,  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs,  P.O.  Box  155, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 

Ceremonies  conducted  by  the 
Historic  Preservation  Trust  of  Lan- 
caster County  on  Tuesday,  January  27, 
marked  the  formal  presentation  of  the 
completed  Lancaster  city  survey  to 
Mayor  Arthur  Morris  and  Dr.  Irwin 
Richman,  State  Historic  Preservation 
Board  member.  The  bureau's  federal 
funding  for  the  architectural  survey  was 
matched  by  the  Federal  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Program 
(through  the  City  of  Lancaster)  and 
funding  for  the  training  of  more  than 
200  survey  volunteers  was  provided  by 
the  Junior  League  of  Lancaster.  More 
than  2,000  buildings  were  identified  and 
recorded. 

The  Schuylkill  Preservation 
Alliance's  second  annual  historic 
preservation  awards  recognizing 
preservation  achievements  in  Schuylkill 
County  were  presented  Tuesday, 
February  10.  The  1981  “preservationist 
of  the  year”  award  was  shared  by 
Edward  Fox,  Pottsville,  and  M. 
Richard  Boyer  of  Pine  Grove  for  their 
efforts  in  stabilizing  and  protecting  the 
Swatara  Furnace,  and  early  iron  fur- 
nace and  later  a forge,  near  Pine  Grove. 

Bureau  Staff  Changes 

Nine  year  preservation  program 
staffer  William  K.  Watson,  recently  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  bureau's  Division 
of  Preservation  Services,  resigned  in 
January  because  of  health  problems.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  division  chief, 
he  served  the  program  as  historian  and 
as  grants  manager  for  several  years. 

P.  Gregory  Ramsey  has  joined  the 
Division  of  Planning  and  Protection  as 
architectural  historian  and  will  assist 
with  the  review  of  approximately  4,000 
environmental  impact  statements  an- 
nually evaluated  by  the  bureau. 

Archeologist  Kurt  W.  Carr  has  been 
assigned  the  review  of  environmental 
impact  statements  and  will  assist  Dr. 
Barry  C.  Kent  coordinate  the  regional 
archeological  survey  program.  He  will 
also  manage  the  Archeological  Sites 
Survey  and  Record  Program. 

Susan  Baker  has  joined  the  bureau’s 
clerical  staff,  replacing  clerk-typist 
Karen  Dulski. 


Editor’s  Column 

Less  than  two  weeks  after  Penn- 
sylvania enters  its  fourth  century  — 
marked  officially  by  “Charter  Day,” 
March  14  — the  Bureau  for  Historic 
Preservation  will  stage  the  Com- 
monwealth's third  annual  conference 
on  historic  preservation. 

What  hallmarks  this  conference  as 
unusual  (and  radically  different  from 
previous  events)  is  that  it  gives  par- 
ticipants an  “open  forum”  during 
which  special  interests  and  specific  con- 
cerns can  be  shared  with  fellow  preser- 
vationists. No  other  type  of  venture 
could  really  encourage  such  visible 
public  participation  in  a statewide 
preservation  program.  And  no  other 
format  could  really  provide  what 
William  Penn  envisioned  in  his  great 
and  noble  experiment:  freedom  of 
choice  and  expression. 

As  we  enter  our  fourth  century,  dif- 
ficult decisions  await  Pennsylvania's 
preservation  constituency.  Declining 
federal  appropriations,  coupled  with 
fragmentation  in  the  national 
movement,  calls  for  a rededication  of 
commitment,  if  not  rekindling  of  the 
spirit.  We  will  learn  much  about 
ourselves  and  the  movement  when  we 
share  our  beliefs  and  philosophies,  our 
fears  and  our  concerns.  But  we  must 
remember  that  preservation  was  built 
on  a number  of  theories  which  were  es- 
poused by  a variety  of  individuals. 
Preservation,  much  like  Penn’s  per- 
vading philosophy  of  “unity  through 
diversity,”  relies  on  the  tolerance  of 
people's  beliefs,  professions , and 
lifestyles. 

Perhaps  much  of  the  discussion  dur- 
ing the  interest  group  meetings  will  be 
distressing  but  we  must  maintain  a 
climate  of  mutual  respect  for  the  good 
of  all.  Although  we  may  not  all  agree 
on  the  priorities  of  funding  or  the  types 
of  projects,  we  must  take  into  careful 
consideration  the  ideals,  goals  and 
theories  of  the  collective  movement  in 
Pennsylvania.  Historic  preservation  is 
akin  to  Penn’s  society  in  that  it  is  ever 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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Pennsylvania’s  Capitol  Building  to  Undergo  Restoration 


by  Michael  J.  O’Malley 
and  Tamra  L.  Vitalie 

BHP  Public  Information  Specialists 

In  an  effort  to  retain  the  rich 
architectural  character  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s imposing  Capitol  Building, 
the  state  legislature  has  joined  Gover- 
nor Dick  Thornburgh  and  General  Ser- 
vices Secretary  Walter  Baran  in  active- 
ly promoting  the  restoration,  preser- 
vation, and  meaningful  interpretation 
of  the  1906  structure. 

The  second  most  expensive  state 
capitol  in  the  country  when  completed, 
the  Capitol  Building,  built  of  Vermont 
monumental  granite,  was  designed  in 
the  classic  style  adapted  from  the 
architecture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
It  has  six  levels  and  covers  two  acres  of 
an  original  four  acre  tract  granted  for  a 
capitol  site  by  John  Harris,  founder  of 
the  capitol  city.  Originally  475  offices 
and  suites  were  contained  within  the 
building’s  one-half  mile  circumference. 
As  the  center  of  an  expanded  group  of 
state  office  buildings,  the  Capitol,  nam- 
ed to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places,  still  houses  portions  of  the  three 
branches  of  Pennsylvania  government 
— the  Executive,  the  Legislature,  and 
the  Judiciary. 

The  multi-phase  restoration  project 
was  recommended  by  a 12  member 
special  bipartisan  committee  created  by 
House  Resolution  237.  The  governor 
pledged  his  dedication  to  the  proposed 
restoration  of  the  Capitol  “not  only  to 
enhance  its  efficiency  as  an  office 
building,  but  also  to  preserve  the 
historic  and  aesthetic  treasure  it  has 
become.’’  Thornburgh  recently  directed 
the  state  Department  of  General  Ser- 
vices to  move  forward  on  an  initial 
$27.9  million  phase  which  will  bring  the 
structure  up  to  the  Fire  and  Panic  Act 
standards  set  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  and  will  add  two 
levels  of  parking,  one  level  of  office  and 
service  areas,  and  a plaza  (extending 
from  the  North  Office  Building  to  the 
South  Office  Building)  to  the  existing 
building. 

The  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation 
has  been  working  with  General  Services 
Secretary  Walter  Baran  and  Deputy 
Secretary  for  Public  Works  Patrick  J. 
Solano  on  the  project.  Baran  has  com- 
pleted a report,  “A  Proposal  for  Space 
Utilization-Capitol/Capitol  Exten- 
sion,’’ which  details  space  requirements 
and  usage  and  which  will  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  further  study  and  plan- 
ning. 

The  Capitol  Building  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  tourist  attractions  in  the 
greater  Harrisburg  area  and  will  be 
featured  on  a walking  tour  of  the  state 
office  complex  during  300  Years  of 
Building  Pennsylvania. 


The  grandeur  of  Penn.'iylvania's  Capitol  Building  will  he  preserved  and  enhanced  through  a $27.9  million 
project  which  includes  an  addition  housing  ojjice  and  service  areas.  Completed  in  1 906.  the  structure  has 
been  named  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  and  will  be  featured  on  a walking  tour  during  the 
bureau's  third  annual  conference  on  historic  preservation. 


1981  CONFERENCE 

A new  feature  of  the  conference  is  a 
series  of  walking  tours  specially  design- 
ed to  complement  workshop  topics,  in- 
cluding commercial  rehabilitation 
projects,  historic  registration,  and 
architectural  styles.  Last  year’s  con- 
ference was  highlighted  by  Governor 
Dick  Thornburgh's  policy  statement 
for  the  revitalization  of  Harrisburg  and 
the  tours  will  provide  meaningful  in- 
sight into  the  revitalization  process  as 
well  as  varied  preservation  projects  and 
activities.  Each  concurrent  tour  will 
begin  with  a special  orientation  by  the 
walking  tour  leader. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  awards 
dinner,  a film  festival  will  showcase  a 
number  of  popular  preservation  proj- 
ects. Choices  for  Pennsylvanians,  a 


(Continued  from  page  1 ) 

recently  completed  film  explaining  the 
community  conservation  and  economic 
development  policies  of  the  Thorn- 
burgh Administration,  will  be  pre- 
miered. 

The  annual  conference  will  be  held  at 
the  Holiday  Inn  of  Harrisburg,  23 
South  Second  Street,  Harrisburg. 
Subscribers  to  Pennsylvania  Preser- 
vation will  receive  conference  an- 
nouncements and  registration 
applications.  For  further  registration  or 
agenda  information,  write  1981  .Annual 
Conference,  Bureau  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation, Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission,  Box  1026, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120,  or 
telephone  717/783-8946. 


PRESERVATION  PROGRAM  (Continued  from  page  1 ) 

historic  buildings  and  areas  in  the  Commonwealth.  (Unfortunately,  the  1 98 1 federal 
funding  level  for  Pennsylvania  has  been  reduced  to  $715,000.)  The  bureau  also  ad- 
ministers the  tax  act  certification  program  providing  developers  and  investors  with 
federal  income  tax  incentives  for  rehabilitating  historic  commercial  structures  ac- 
cording to  guidelines  mandated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  interior. 

Federal  grants  administered  by  the  state  historic  preser\ation  program  since  its 
inception  in  1971  total  $7.5  million  and  have  funded  hundreds  of  projects 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  enabling  the  staff  to  grow  to  18. 

The  Commonwealth’s  Executive  Board,  chaired  bv  Governor  Dick  Thornburgh, 
will  be  honored  at  the  Wednesday,  March  25,  reception  formally  opening  300  i'ears 
of  Building  Pennsylvania,  the  bureau’s  third  annual  conference  on  hiskuic  preser- 
vation. 
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300  YEARS  OF  BUIll 


CONFERBi 


Wednesday,  March  25, 1981 

6;30p.m.  REGISTRATION  BEGINS 


7:00-9:00  p.m. 


OPENING  RECEPTION  (cash  bar) 

For  creating  the  new  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation,  the  reception  will  honor  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Thursday,  March  26,  1981 
8:30-9:30  a. m.  REGISTRATION 


9:30-12:00  Noon 


CONCURRENT  SESSIONS 

Session  1 Introduction  to  Historic  Resources.  A primer  on  historic  resources, 
emphasizing  the  types  of  buildings,  structures,  sites,  and  districts  which  are  worthy  of 
preservation.  Includes  discussion  of  Pennsylvania's  300  years  of  architectural  styles  and  i 
history,  including  archeology. 

Session  2 Current  Developments  in  Historic  Preservation.  A candid  discussion  of  con-  i 
temporary  trends  in  historic  preservation  by  policy-makers  and  leaders  of  the  national 
movement. 


Session  3 Economic  Impact  of  Historic  Preservation.  The  re-use  and  rehabilitation  of 
older  buildings,  the  revitalization  of  commercial  areas,  the  stimulation  of  travel  tourism,  i 
and  the  overall  role  of  preservation  in  economic  development  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth illustrated  by  case  studies.  ' 

Session  4 Neighborhood  Conservation.  Case  studies  provide  basic  information  on  { 
organizing  and  planning  revitalization  of  residential  areas  with  discussion  of  state  and  j 
federal  programs  aiding  neighborhood  stabilization. 

LUNCHEON:  Point-Counter-Point  Debate  of  Current  Issues.  Using  a debate  format,  the  i 
Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation  will  attempt  to  frame  the  issues  to  be  examined  further 
during  Friday's  Interest  Group  Meetings  and  Open  Forum. 


CONCURRENT  WORKSHOPS 

Registration  Information.  "How  to"  complete  a National  Register  form  for  individual 
buildings  and  structures,  districts,  and  archeological  sites.  (Repeated  Friday  morning) 

Preservation  Advocacy.  Basic  discussion  of  public  relations  techniques,  identification  of 
specific  audiences,  types  of  messages,  and  the  desired  goals  of  historic  preservation 
public  information  programs  and  projects.  (Repeated  Friday  morning) 

Paint  Analysis  for  the  Historic  or  Older  Building.  In-depth  technical  workshop  treating 
paint  colors,  finishes,  textures,  and  analysis  required  for  the  historic  building. 

Planning  Commercial  Rehabilitations.  Case  studies  illustrate  the  planning  and  financial 
packaging  of  projects  involving  the  re-use  and  rehabilitation  of  historic  commercial 
structures.  (Repeated  Friday  morning) 

Maintaining  Older/Historic  Houses.  Provides  technical  advice  for  old  house  owners  and 
discussion  of  proven  approaches  to  overall  planning  and  energy  conservation  regarding 
historic  buildings.  (Repeated  Friday  morning) 


6:00-7:00  p.m. 
7:00  p.m. 


RECEPTION  (cash  bar) 


1981  AWARDS  DINNER 


Friday,  March  27, 1981  CONCURRENT  WORKSHOPS  (Repeated)^ 


9:00-10:00  a. m. 


Registration  Information. 

Preservation  Advocacy. 

Planning  Commercial  Rehabilitations. 

Maintaining  Older/Historic  Houses. 

‘Speakers  and  topics  for  the  Friday  (repeated)  workshops  will  be  the  same  as  those  described  for  Thursday. 


IG  PENNSYLVANIA 


A GENOA 


Yiday,  March  27, 1981,  continued 

10:45-12:00  Noon  INTEREST  GROUP  MEETINGS 

Informal  discussions  lead  by  members  of  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Board  and  the 
Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation  will  focus  on  current  issues  affecting  a wide  variety  of 
historic  preservation  programs  and  interests.  Concerns  and  findings  will  be  reported  and 
evaluated  during  the  Open  Forum  which  follows. 

Money.  Do  the  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service  grant  program  and  other 
funding  sources  adequately  serve  the  needs  of  the  historic  preservation  movement? 

Survey  and  Registration.  How  do  these  "cornerstones"  of  the  movement  contribute  to 
the  achievement  of  preservation's  overall  goals? 

Neighborhood  and  Local  Historic  Preservation  Organizations.  Are  local  groups  willing 
and  able  to  preserve  the  historic  resources  important  to  them? 

Public  Education  and  Communication.  Are  we  getting  our  message  across? 

Technical  Preservation  Services.  How  important  is  technology  and  quality  control? 

Community  Design  and  Local  HARB's.  Do  Historical  Architectural  Review  Boards  and 
other  methods  of  influencing  community  design  make  a difference? 

Local  Government.  What  is  its  proper  role  in  historic  preservation? 

Economic  Development.  How  much  can  historic  preservation  really  contribute? 

Service  Delivery  by  the  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation.  Are  the  needs  of  preservation 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  being  served? 

National  Preservationists.  How  can  HCRS,  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation, 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  and  Preservation  Action!  contribute 
more  to  historic  preservation  throughout  Pennsylvania? 

Limited  seating  at  each  interest  group  meeting  requires  that  ad- 
mission tickets  be  obtained  at  the  registration  desks  prior  to 
10:00  a.m.  on  Friday.  Tickets  will  be  issued  on  a first-come,  first- 
served  basis. 


12:15-3:00  p.m. 


3:15-5:00  p.m. 


OPEN  FORUM  (box  lunch) 

Discussion  group  leaders  will  present  reports  and  recommendations  based  on  conver- 
sations held  during  the  previous  interest  group  meetings  to  enlighten  conference  par- 
ticipants and  provide  public  participation  in  developing  the  Commonwealth's  first  truly 
comprehensive  historic  preservation  plan. 

WALKING  TOURS 

Last  year's  conference,  "Pennsylvania  Preserved:  Historic  Preservation  and  Economic 
Development,"  was  highlighted  by  Governor  Dick  Thornburgh's  policy  statement  for 
the  revitalization  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania's  Capitol  City.  This  year,  walking  tours  will 
provide  meaningful  insight  into  the  revitalization  process  as  well  as  varied  preservation 
projects  and  activities.  Each  concurrent  tour  will  begin  with  a special  orientation  by  the 
tour  leader. 

Downtown  Harrisburg.  Special  emphasis  on  revitalization  of  commercial  areas  through 
rehabilitation  and  re-use  of  older  structures. 


State  Capitol  Building.  A tour  of  the  Capitol,  including  discussion  of  the  proposed 
restoration  work,  and  various  state  buildings  comprising  the  complex. 

Front  Street.  Walking  tour  of  Harrisburg's  older  residential  neighorhoods  adjacent  to  the 
central  business  district,  including  the  Riverside  Park  area. 

FILM  FEST  (concurrent  with  tours) 

Screening  of  three  important  films,  including  Choices  for  Pennsylvanians  (State  Planning 
Board),  Main  Street  (The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation),  and  Working  Places 
(Society  for  Industrial  Archeology),  followed  by  audience  discussion. 


SLEUTHING  THE  OLD  BUILDING 


by  Alan  M.  Walmer 
BHP  Architect 

Genealogists  and  historians  have 
long  known  the  pleasures  of  research 
pursuits  — in  which  excitement  at  the 
catch  is  measured  by  the  arduousness 
of  the  search  — and  now  owners  of  old 
buildings  are  learning  how  to  conduct 
investigations  which  yield  a surprising 
amount  of  history  about  their  historic 
houses  and  structures. 

Beginners  should  be  aware  that  there 
are  different  methods  for  determining 
different  types  of  information  and  the 
most  accurate  analysis  stems  from  a 
combination  of  two  or  more  types  of 
research. 

An  architectural  investigation  of  a 
building,  for  example,  determines  the 
approximate  period  of  original  con- 
struction and  later  alterations.  An 
architectural  investigation  consists  of 
analyzing  the  building’s  style,  general 
form  and  plan,  and  ornamental 
features,  including  moulding  shapes, 
doors,  and  windows.  Also  helpful  are 
fabric  analysis  and  examination  of  the 
details  and  techniques  of  construction 
such  as  wood  joinery,  nails  and  other 
fastening  devices,  hardware,  and  tool 
marks.  Other  study  concentrates  on  the 
chemical  composition  of  plaster,  mor- 
tar, and  paints,  and  the  physical 
remains  and  evidence  of  building 
elements  which  have  been  removed. 

The  stylistic  analysis  should  be 
regarded  with  caution,  and  cannot  by 
itself  be  considered  to  date  the  period  of 
original  construction  because  early 
architectural  styles  and  ornamental 
features  have  often  been  copied  in 
buildings  built  long  after  the  style  and 
ornament  were  originally  developed. 
The  fabric  analysis  can  provide  reliable 
data  to  establish  the  periods  of  original 
construction  and  subsequent  alterations 
and  additions,  and  the  extent  of  surviv- 
ing original  fabric  because  building 
technology  has  changed  through  time. 
Unlike  the  copying  of  earlier  styles,  ob- 
solete construction  technology  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  reproduced  in  later  buildings. 

An  architectural  investigation  may 
establish  the  approximate  period  of 
original  construction  — say,  to  within 
50  years  — but  the  exact  date  of  con- 
struction can  be  determined  only  by 
documentary  research.  Documentary 
research  consists  of  examining 
documents  and  archival  materials  per- 
taining to  the  building  such  as  property 
descriptions  on  deeds,  county  and  local 
tax  records,  probated  wills  of  previous 
property  owners,  county  and  local 
histories,  old  newspapers,  and  personal 
papers  of  former  owners.  Deeds,  tax 
records,  and  probated  wills  may  be 
found  at  the  county  courthouse  and 
other  documents  may  be  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  county  or  local  historical 


society.  Names  of  the  former  owners 
may  be  obtained  from  the  deeds  which 
are  necessary  to  locate  living  descen- 
dants who  may  possess  the  personal 
papers  — diaries,  journals,  and  letters 
— of  the  previous  owners.  Descendants 
may  also  own  old  photographs  or 
drawings  of  the  building. 

Documentary  research  should  be 
evaluated  together  with  a fabric 
analysis  because,  although  the  early 
legal  records  may  establish  that  there 
was  a building  on  the  property  at  some 
early  date,  they  do  not  necessarily 
prove  that  it  was  the  existing  building. 
The  earlier  building  may  have  been 
demolished  and  replaced  subsequent  to 
the  documentary  reference;  or,  it  may 
have  been  so  extensively  altered  or 
rebuilt  that  it  really  represents  a later 
building  although  some  parts  of  it  may 
be  very  old. 

Too  timid  to  undertake  the  search 
alone?  You  may  contract  a professional 
architectural  historian  to  accomplish 
the  stylistic  analysis  and  documentary 
research,  and  engage  an  historical 
architect  or  architectural  conservator 
to  undertake  the  fabric  analysis.  The 
local  or  county  historical  society  should 
be  able  to  refer  qualified  architectural 
historians  while  the  nearest  chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
(AIA)  should  be  able  to  recommend 
architects  with  experience  in  historic 
preservation  and  fabric  analysis.  The 
AIA  and  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Architects  (PSA)  are  listed  in  most  city 
telephone  directories. 

Further  information  — whether  it’s  a 
“do-it-yourself’  or  a professional  pro- 
ject — is  available  by  contacting  the 
Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation, 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission,  Box  1026,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17120.  Special  workshops  on 
registering  historic  buildings  and  main- 
taining older  houses  will  be  conducted 
during  this  year’s  annual  conference  on 
historic  preservation,  300  Years  of 
Building  Pennsylvania.  March  25-21 , in 
Harrisburg.  For  additional  conference 
information,  telephone  (717)  783-8946. 

Editor’s  Column 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

evolving,  based  on  shared  responsibility 
and  future  aspirations. 

On  behalf  of  the  Bureau  for  Historic 
Preservation,  I welcome  you  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  year’s  conference  not 
only  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  a 
comprehensive  statewide  plan,  but  to 
further  develop  and  evolve  historic 
preservation  as  a means  to  achieving 
the  ‘‘Commonwealth"  envisioned  by 
our  proprietor. 

Michael  J.  O’Malley 
Editor 
-6- 


South  Philadelphia,  a place  where  successive 
waves  of  immigrants  established  a foothold  in 
America,  was  recently  surveyed  by  the  ERG/ En- 
vironmental Research  Group.  The  historic 
resources  survey,  partially  funded  by  the  Bureau 
fur  Historic  Preservation,  was  awarded  first 
place  in  research  by  Progressive  Architecture 
magazine.  These  buildings,  now  part  of 
Philadelphia's  famous  Italian  Market,  originally 
housed  the  .American  Ice  Company  and  typify  the 
area 's  ind  us  trial  s tract  ures. 


,lt 


Honors  Awarded 


II 

II 


Two  Pennsylvania  projects,  both  par- 
tially supported  with  federal  grants  I 
allocated  by  the  Bureau  for  Historic  : « 
Preservation,  garnered  recognition  ii 

from  among  the  more  than  1,000  ;[ 

entries  competing  for  the  28th  ; 
Progressive  Architecture  Awards. 

Philadelphia’s  ERG/Environmental  ' 
Research  Group  received  Progressive  '■ 

Architecture’s  first  award  in  research  - 

for  the  “South  Philadelphia  Historic 
Sites  Survey.”  Principal-in-charge  was 
Walter  H.  Moleski  and  Michael  Rubin 
served  as  project  director. 

In  researching,  surveying,  orga- 
nizing, and  evaluating  the  “historic 
residue”  of  South  Philadelphia,  the  ' 
research  team  established  a way  to  in-  I 
tegrate  social  experience  over  time  I 
through  use  of  spatial  mapping  tech- 
niques, oral  history,  and  what  they 
describe  as  “retrospective  program- 
ming.” The  study  claims  that  what  we 
choose  to  preserve  depends  to  a large 
extent  on  how  we  choose  to  remember 
the  past.  It  expands  the  scope  of  the 
collective  urban  memory  and  provides  , 
new  ways  to  communicate  about  values 
in  time  and  space. 

Venturi,  Rauch  & Scott  Brown,  one 
of  only  two  firms  recognized  by 
Progressive  Architecture  in  the  1980  j 
and  1981  competitions,  was  awarded  a 
citation  in  urban  design  and  planning 
for  the  Historic  Jim  Thorpe  Study.  The  I 
Study  is  a historic  preservation  and  % 
commercial  revitalization  plan  for  the 
historic  district  of  the  recently  ^ 
designated  ‘Main  Street’  community.  * 
The  plan  was  also  awarded  the  bureau’s  ; 
1980  Historic  Preservation  Commen- 
dation for  outstanding  survey  and 
planning  project  during  last  year’s 
second  annual  historic  preservation 
conference. 


MAIN  STREET  . . . WHAT’S  IT  ALL  ABOUT? 


by  Tom  Brennan 

I Main  Street  Project  Director 
' . Governor's  Office  of  Policy 
and  Planning 

I What  is  the  prospectus  for  Penn- 
sylvania’s 900  small  and  medium-sized 
;ommunities  in  the  1980’s?  Will  the 
Commonwealth’s  existing  urban  and 
rural  centers  enjoy  a renaissance  as 
energy  constraints  encourage  conser- 
t'vation  of  our  existing  communities?  Or 
Iwill  shifting  economic  events  continue 
to  take  their  toll  on  the  many  Main 
I Streets  across  the  state  and  nation? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are,  of 
course,  unknown.  But  Pennsylvania’s 
state  government,  under  the  leadership 
of  Governor  Dick  Thornburgh,  has 
made  a deep  commitment  to  the 
revitalization  of  our  urban  and  rural 
communities  through  a series  of  policy 
and  program  initiatives  for  commu- 
nity conservation  and  economic 
development.  In  dovetailing  together 
the  need  to  stimulate  substantial  new 
economic  growth  and  directing  much  of 
it  into  the  Commonwealth’s  existing 
population  centers,  we  can  potentially 
capitalize  on  our  existing  resources, 
help  overcome  the  protracted  economic 
decline  the  state’s  communities  have 
experienced  over  the  past  several 
decades,  and  face  the  future  more  con- 
fident of  our  ability  to  prosper. 

One  programmatic  element  of  the 
economic  development  and  community 
conservation  policies  is  Pennsylvania’s 
involvement  in  the  ‘Main  Street’  Proj- 
ect. Pennsylvania,  chosen  from  a large 
number  of  competing  states,  has  com- 
mitted a considerable  amount  of  its 
own  funds  to  make  the  project  viable. 
In  addition,  resources  of  many  state 
agencies  have  been  marshaled  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  ‘Main  Street’ 
communities.  A technical  assistance 
network  has  also  been  established.  Par- 
ticipating communities  are  Williams- 
port, Easton,  Jim  Thorpe,  Titusville 
and  Uniontown. 

What  is  ‘Main  Street’  all  about? 

The  premise,  as  proven  successful  in 
the  three  midwestern  towns,  is  that 
economic  revitalization  can  take  place 
within  the  context  of  historic  preser- 
vation. Since  the  commerical  core  of 
Pennsylvania’s  ‘Main  Street’  com- 
munities grew  over  a period  of  decades 
(in  some  cases  centuries)  the  object  is 
not  to  freeze  the  town  within  one  par- 
ticular era,  but  rather  to  recognize  and 
capitalize  on  the  multitude  of  architec- 
tural styles  and  cultural  trends  which 
form  the  framework  of  each  com- 
munity. Of  equal,  if  not  more  impor- 
tance, is  commercial  core  revital- 
ization. Main  Street  grew  up  as  a way 
of  life.  But  the  traditional  part  it  played 


has  been  diminished  by  changing  con- 
sumer habits,  by  the  emergence  of 
regional  shopping  malls  and  by  well- 
intentioned,  but  misguided, 
governmental  policies  and  programs. 
Main  Street  cannot,  frankly,  compete 
with  these  changing  shopping  patterns 
on  the  same  terms  but  it  can  provide  an 
alternative  shopping  focus  with  a 
unique  environment.  To  create  this 
environment,  a strong  public-private 
partnership  must  be  forged  — this  is  a 
critical  step.  Other  areas  for  action  in- 
clude: image  changes  of  a relatively 
simple  nature  such  as  new  paint  or 
new  awnings;  private  building  im- 
provements; public  investments  in  in- 
frastructure such  as  sidewalks; 
recruitment  of  new  merchants  to  im- 
prove the  retailing  mix  and  joint 
merchandising  and  advertising  efforts. 

The  five  Pennsylvania  communities 
selected  for  the  Main  Street  project 
possess  diverse  economic,  social  and 
historic  backgrounds.  Consequently,  in 
each  ‘Main  Street’  town  the  project  will 
probably  unfold  somewhat  differently. 
It  formally  got  underway  in  February 
of  1981,  when  all  five  local  Main  Street 
project  managers  assumed  their  duties. 
Over  the  next  three  years  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Commonwealth  can  replicate, 
if  not  exceed,  the  success  which  the 
National  Trust  experienced  with  its 
demonstrated  projects.  Achieving  the 
goals  will  not  be  easy,  the  barriers  are 
many,  the  issues  are  complex,  and 
decisions  will  be  difficult.  But  the  Penn- 
sylvania ‘Main  Street’  project  has 


begun  and  the  state  and  local  agencies 
involved  have  great  hopes  for  its 
success. 

Neighborhood 
Newsletter  Available 

Conserve  Neighborhoods,  a self-help 
newsletter  designed  to  provide  basic 
practical  advice  to  neighborhood 
organizations,  is  available  from  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation. 

Since  1978,  the  8 to  12-page 
newsletter  has  been  sent  free  to 
neighborhood  organizations.  Now, 
because  of  numerous  inquiries,  a sub- 
scription to  the  newsletter  is  available 
to  individuals,  city  and  state  agencies 
and  others  for  a modest  fee  (S2.50  for 
six  issues).  In  addition,  back  issues  of 
Conserve  Neighborhoods . issues  1 
through  8,  are  available  for  50  cents 
each  or  the  entire  set  for  $3.00. 
Nonprofit  neighborhood  organizations 
and  preservation  societies  are  still  eligi- 
ble for  a free  subscription. 

Conserve  Neighborhoods  has  receiv- 
ed wide  praise  for  its  succinct  style  and 
“how  to"  approach  to  neighborhood 
improvement. 

For  subscription  and  order  form 
write:  Conserve  Neighborhoods . 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation, 1785  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.W’.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Jim  Thorpe,  founded  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  as  Maueh  Chunk,  is  one  of  the  Jive 
Pennsylvania  'Main  Street'  communities.  Popularized  at  the  turn  oj  the  century  as  the  "Switzerland  of 
.America,"  the  community  garnered  national  attention  when  it  was  used  for  shooting  portions  o/  The 
Mollie  Maguires,  a film  depicting  the  labor  unrest  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  during 
the  late  I9th  century.  Jim  Thorpe  was  selected  for  both  the  movie  and  the  'Main  Street'  project  because 
of  its  many  fine  older  and  historic  commercial  buildings.  The  Carbon  County  Courthouse  I center  I still 
retains  many  of  its  original  features. 
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ST  A TE  HISTORIC 
PRESER  VA  TION 
OEEICER’S 
MESS  A GE 


I appreciate  our  new  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer  Larry  Tise  letting 
me  use  this  column  for  my  last  “mes- 
sage”, which  could  easily  sound  a bit 
nostalgic.  After  all,  I have  been 
priviledged  to  head  the  state’s  preserva- 
tion program  during  four  action-packed 
years.  Who  could  have  imagined  that 
my  involvement  in  the  Gettysburg 
Tower  case  eight  years  ago  could  have 
taken  me  from  the  practice  of  law  to  the 
leadership  of  Pennsylvania's  historic 
preservation  movement!  1 have  been 
very  fortunate  indeed  and  want  to 
thank  you  — everyone  who  has 
provided  me  with  the  opportunity  to 
serve  and  has  supported  my  efforts.  I 
am  extremely  grateful. 

In  leaving  gavernment  to  undertake 
real  estate  development  and  consulting 
work,  I am  not  leaving  historic  preser- 
vation. In  a way,  I have  merely  grown 
with  the  movement  and  have  come  to 
realize  that  only  effective  private  sector 
efforts  will  permit  preservation  to 
achieve  its  over-all  goals.  Simply  put,  1 
want  to  practice  what  I've  been 
preaching.  With  the  selection  of  Larry 
Tise,  a proven  public  historian  and 
preservationist,  as  the  Commission’s 
new  executive  director,  I leave  confi- 
dent that  the  state’s  program  is  in  very 
capable  hands.  Working  with  you  and 
the  Bureau’s  professional  staff,  he  will 
no  doubt  continue  the  effort  to  make 
Pennsylvania’s  historic  preservation 
program  the  best  in  the  nation.  Again,  I 
can  not  thank  you  enough  for  the  op- 
portunity I’ve  had  to  contribute  to  this 
worthy  effort. 


PRESERVATIONIST  NAMED 
PHMC  DIRECTOR 


Dr.  Larry  E.  Tise,  former 
State  Historic  Preservation  Of- 
ficer of  North  Carolina,  was  ap- 
pointed executive  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission  (PHMC). 
He  succeeds  William  J.  Wewer 
who  served  as  executive  director 
since  1972. 

Dr.  Tise,  well  known  in 
national  preservation  circles  for 
his  recent  role  (1979-1981)  as 
president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Histor- 
ic Preservation  Officers 
(NCSHPO),  was  director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Division  of 
Archives  and  History.  He  served 
as  agency  director  and  as  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officer 
simultaneously  from  1975  until 
this  year.  His  appointment  was 
announced  by  Vivian  W. 
Piasecki,  Haverford,  chairman 
of  the  Commission. 

Announcing  Dr.  Tise’s  ap- 
pointment this  spring,  Mrs. 
Piasecki  said,  “We  feel  that  Lar- 
(Continued  on  page  5) 


Newlv  appointed  executive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission  (PHMCi.  Dr.  Larry 
E.  Tise  is  the  former  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  of 
North  Carolina  who  is  well  known  for  his  numerous  publica- 
tions and  for  his  recent  role  as  president  oj  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers 
(NCSHPO)  He  is  the  Commission's  fourth  executive  direc- 
tor since  its  creation  in  1945. 


1981  Historic  Preservation  Awards  Given 


Pennsylvania’s  prestigious  historic 
preservation  awards  were  presented 
during  the  Bureau  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation’s third  annual  conference  300 
Years  of  Building  Pennsylvania,  held 
March  25-27,  in  the  capitol  city.  The 
awards  are  given  each  year  by  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Board,  chaired 
by  James  Biddle,  which  is  a 15  member 
citizens  advisory  board  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  and  Museum  Com- 
mission (PHMC). 

According  to  Ed  Weintraub,  preser- 
vation program  director,  the  awards 
program  is  designed  to  recognize  and 
encourage  high  standards  within  the 
field  of  historic  preservation  by 
recognizing  outstanding  restoration, 
rehabilitation,  and  survey,  planning  or 


educational  efforts.  In  addition,  an  in- 
dividual receives  the  “Preservationist  of 
the  Year”  award  based  on  his  or  her 
contribution  to  historic  preservation  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  coveted  “Preservationist  of  the 
Year”  award  was  presented  to  Eleanor 
M.  (Mrs.  Samuel  W.)  Morris,  president 
of  the  French  and  Pickering  Creeks 
Conservation  Trust,  Inc.,  R.D.  2 Potts- 
town.  Montgomery  County.  Mrs.  Mor- 
ris and  her  husband  founded  the  Trust 
1967  which  has  saved  more  than 


m 


2,000  acres  of  open  space  from  en- 
croaching development  through  gifts, 
purchases,  and  easements.  She  has 
served  as  president  of  the  French  and 
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Happenings... 


by  Tamra  L.  Vitalie 
BHP  Public  Information  Specialist 

Altoona's  Neighborhood  Housing 
Program  is  now  encouraging  neighbor- 
hood residents  to  preserve  facades  of 
houses  that  retain  early  architectural 
details.  According  to  George  Drob- 
nock,  historic  preservation  specialist 
for  the  state  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs  (DCA),  “In  the  past,  the 
program  had  only  stressed  straight 
rehabilitation  through  loans  and  grants 
to  low  and  moderate  income  individuals 
and  families.  We  hope  that  by  teaching 
homeowners  to  retain  and  appreciate 
the  original  appearance  of  their 
buildings,  a sense  of  community  iden- 
tity and  pride  will  be  initiated." 

jfc  * * jjc 

The  Historic  Preservation  Trust  of 
Lancaster  County  hosted  a “Preserva- 
tion Weekend”  recently  which  in- 
cluded a preview  of  the  exhibit 
“Buildings  Reborn;  New  Uses,  Old 
Places,”  a talk  entitled  “Preservation: 
Partnerships  for  the  Future”  by 
Michael  L.  Ainslie,  president  of  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion. and  a reception  at  Sprenger’s,  a 
former  brewery  cellar  now  undergoing 
restoration  as  a restaurant.  Ainslie 
toured  the  city  of  Lancaster  and  said  he 
was  impressed  by  “a  unique  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  in  the  preservation  of 
a heritage.  Credit  is  due  to  the  commit- 
ment of  the  people  in  the  community  as 
well  as  the  banks,  newspapers,  and  cor- 
poration leaders  whose  far-sighted  vi- 
sion have  made  a lot  of  these  things 
possible.” 

9|( 

Crawford  County  has  much  preser- 
vation activity.  The  city  of  Meadville’s 
downtown  revitalization  steering  com- 
mittee is  appointing  subcommittees  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  using 
historic  preservation  techniques  and 
methodology  as  major  components  in 
the  downtown  revitalization  plan. 
Survey  work  will  begin  soon  to  es- 
tablish an  historic  district  in  Meadville’s 
central  business  district.  . . . Titusville, 
one  of  six  Pennsylvania  ‘Main  Street’ 
communities,  is  establishing  a histor- 
ic district  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  county  planning  commission  and 
the  Titusville  Redevelopment 
Authority.  A surveyor  has  already  been 
hired  to  research  and  document  the 
proposed  historic  district. 

))(  * ♦ Jje  * 

Two  Erie  organizations  have  em- 
barked on  a project  to  research  and 
compile  a book  of  local  historic  land- 
marks. The  Preservation  Project  of  Erie 
and  the  Junior  League  are  working 
together  to  obtain  photographs  and  ac- 
curately describe  the  history  and 


architecture  of  selected  structures.  The 
publishing  venture  will  be  completed 
later  this  summer. 

^ % :1c 

Two  blocks  of  Victorian  Era  build- 
ings in  Waynesburg,  Greene  County, 
are  being  restored  by  a HUD  Small 
Cities  Grant  and  will  provide  second 
story  housing  for  senior  citizens.  The 
area  will  eventually  be  nominated  as  a 
National  Register  Historic  District 
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The  Redevelopment  Authority  of  In- 
diana County  is  rehabilitating  four  un- 
usual buildings  in  the  village  of 
Josephine.  Four  badly  deteriorating 
houses,  originally  belonging  to  coal 
mining  bosses  and  once  known  as  the 
“Big  Row,”  are  being  converted  into 
one  and  two  bedroom  duplexes  through 
a HUD  Small  Cities  Grant.  Residents 
of  Josephine  petitioned  the  township 
supervisors  to  act  on  the  blighted 
properties  and,  as  a result,  the  circa 
1900  grandeur  of  the  structures  is  being 
preserved  while  solving  a serious  short- 
age of  rental  housing  in  the  village. 

Regional  Preservation 
Planning  Meetings 
Conducted  by  BHP 

Numerous  Pennsylvanians  attended 
a series  of  six  regional  historic  preserva- 
tion planning  meetings  during  June  to 
help  state  government  protect  historic 
buildings  and  revitalize  older  com- 
munities throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Citizen  input  recorded  at  the  Public 
meetings  will  be  used  by  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Board  and  the 
Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation  to 
prepare  a comprehensive  historic 
preservation  plan  for  Pennsylvania. 

A number  of  significant  preservation 
objectives  identified  by  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation  were 
discussed  by  the  audiences.  Major  ob- 
jectives included:  the  role  of  historic 
preservation  in  economic  development; 
assisting  local  historic  agencies  protect 
and  reuse  older  and  historic  structures; 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a state- 
wide historic  preservation  organization 
and  determining  its  functions;  improv- 
ing the  Commission’s  technical  advice 
and  assistance  to  communities  and  in- 
dividuals; and  to  educate  local  residents 
to  the  benefits  of  historic  preservation. 

Ed  Weintraub,  director  of  the  state- 
wide preservation  program,  said  the 
regional  meetings  encouraged  citizens 
to  discuss  and  comment  on  the  objec- 
tives identified  by  the  Commission  staff 
and  field  personnel. 
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Editor’s  Column 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  statewide  historic 
preservation  program,  citizen  input  will 
be  included  in  the  development  of  Penn- 
sylvania's comprehensive  preservation 
plan. 

No  longer  are  we  merely  dealing  with 
the  buildings,  sites,  and  structures  that 
merit  preservation,  but  we  are  care- 
fully listening  to  Pennsylvania  residents 
to  determine  what  kinds  of  properties 
need  protection.  We  are  learning,  too, 
how  the  Commission  can  better  provide 
technical  assistance  and  advice  to  our 
known  supporters  as  well  as  the  casual- 
ly interested  public  official  or  local 
citizen. 

The  recent  series  of  public  participa- 
tion planning  meetings  was  as  soul- 
searching  as  it  was  successful.  In  "no 
holds  barred"  situations,  the  bureau 
staff  exposed  the  inner  workings  of  the 
preservation  program  and  solicited 
public  comment  to  change,  prioritize, 
and  amend  our  philosophies  and  prac- 
tices. It  was  not  easy. 

That  preservation  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple and  not  primarily  buildings  was  Ed 
Weintraub' s philosophy  of  preserva- 
tion. Whether  preservation  meant  , 
restoration,  re-use,  or  rehabilitation,  it  . 
was  espoused  untiringly  by  Ed  until  it  ; 
became  an  integral  component  of  state 
planning  and  programming.  In  his 
three  years  as  State  Historic  Preserva-  f 
tion  Officer,  Ed  Weintraub  worked  re-  | 
lentlessly  to  make  — as  banal  and  trite  |.| 
as  it  sounds  — preservation  a house-  f 
hold  word.  It  was  not  easy.  f 

Ed  Weintraub  on  the  national preser- 
vat  ion  level  has  always  been  considered  s 
a renegade,  a true  activist,  a diehard  ad-  S 
vacate.  From  courtrooms  to  mayors’ 
offices  to  legislative  caucus  rooms,  he 
peddled  his  philosophy  that  historic 
preservation  benefited  people,  not  just 
buildings.  His  tours  also  included  news- 
rooms, public  hearings,  controversial . 
demolitions,  heated  demonstrations, 
and  endless  planning  meetings.  It  was 
not  easy. 

Ed  Weintraub’s  legacy  is  a living  one. 

(Continued  on  page  3) 


Annual  Conference 
Draws  500 

I The  roster  of  speakers  and  panelists 
for  Pennsylvania's  third  annual  con- 
f ference  on  historic  preservation  was 
[ quite  impressive,  but  the  limelight  was 
|,  shared  by  500  registrants  who  attended 
f!  the  two  day  event  this  spring, 
i 300  Years  oj  Building  Pennsylvania, 
t:  marking  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
i granting  of  Pennsylvania  to  William 
L*  Penn  by  England's  King  Charles  II  in 
1 March  of  1681,  concluded  with  a major 
:j  open  forum  devoted  entirely  to 
( soliciting  and  recording  input  and  com- 
: ments  from  conference  participants. 
I;  Prior  to  the  open  forum,  registrants 
' attended  their  choice  of  eight  interest 
•i  group  meetings  which  discussed  money 

■ and  future  funding,  survey  and  registra- 
tion, neighborhood  and  local  historic 

I preservation  organizations,  public 
. education  and  communication,  com- 
munity design  and  local  review  boards, 
and  local  government  and  historic 
preservation.  Discussion  group  leaders 
— selected  members  of  the  State 
’ Historic  Preservation  Board  — 
presented  recommendations  based  on 
their  interest  group  conversations  to 
I which  the  participants  attending  the 
; open  forum  responded.  The  interest 

■ group  meetings  and  the  open  forum 
launched  the  series  of  six  regional 
public  participation  meetings  held 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  in  June 
(see  related  article),  as  part  of  the 
preparation  of  Pennsylvania's  first  truly 
comprehensive  historic  preservation 
plan. 

Public  comment  and  input  will  be 
used  in  the  preparation  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s comprehensive  historic 
preservation  plan  which  will  be 
finalized  and  implemented  by  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Board. 

Technical  workshops  — most  of 
which  were  repeated  during  the  two  day 
conference  — dealt  with  researching 
and  registering  historic  properties, 
preservation  advocacy  and  public  rela- 
tions, planning  and  financing  commer- 
cial rehabilitation  projects,  maintaining 
historic  houses,  and  analyzing  paint 
colors  and  finishes  for  historic 
buildings.  Workshops  were  team- 
taught  by  recognized  experts  and 
moderated  by  members  of  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Board  and  the 
bureau  staff. 

The  conference  opened  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  March  25,  with  a recep- 
tion honoring  the  Commonwealth’s  Ex- 
ecutive Board  for  establishing  the  new 
Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation. 
Other  features  of  this  year’s  event  were 
a series  of  walking  tours,  a preservation 
film  festival,  and  the  annual  awards 
dinner  (see  related  article). 


Weintraub  to  Join  Private  Sector 


Ed  Weintraub,  State  Historic  Preser- 
vation Officer  for  the  past  three  years, 
has  announced  his  resignation  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  & 
Museum  Commission's  Bureau  for 
Historic  Preservation  effect  ive 
September  1 to  return  to  the  private 
sector.  He  will  remain  in  the  Har- 
risburg area,  specializing  in  real  estate 
development,  historic  preservation  and 
related  legal  services. 

Weintraub  joined  the  Commission  in 
1977  as  director  of  the  then  Office  of 
Historic  Preservation,  an  adjunct  to  the 
executive  director’s  staff.  The  following 
year  he  was  appointed  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer  by  Governor 
Milton  J.  Shapp. 

Best  known  for  his  advocacy  role  in 
stressing  the  economic  benefits  of 
historic  preservation,  Weintraub  was 
instrumental  in  Pennsylvania's  success- 
ful bid  as  a ‘Main  Street’  project  state 
last  September.  He  has  participated  in 
major  economic  development  con- 
ferences and  chaired  the  Bureau  for 
Historic  Preservation’s  (BHP)  second 
annual  conference  in  1980,  which  was 
devoted  solely  to  economic  develop- 
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The  decaying  factory  buildings  he 
helped  save  are  now  hustling  apart- 
ment complexes:  the  once  vacant  ware- 
houses are  thriving  retail  centers:  the 
blighted  neighborhoods  now  support 
growing  young  families:  even  small 
town  businessmen  are  proud  of  their 
"old  fashioned"  Main  Streets. 

To  Ed  Weintraub.  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania owe  great  thanks  for  the 
direction  he  gave  the  Commonwealth's 
preservation  program.  The  role  of  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officer  has  not 
been  easy  for  Ed  Weintraub  but  he  has 
served  admirably  and  well. 

In  bidding  farewell  and  best  wishes  to 
Ed,  the  sta  ff  of  the  Bureau  for  Historic 
Preservation  welcomes  Dr.  Larry  E. 
Tise  as  Pennsylvania’ s third  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officer.  Dr. 
Tise's  service  to  the  preservation  move- 
ment — on  both  the  state  and  national 
levels  — is  well  known  and  if  his  ac- 
complishments in  North  Carolina  are 
any  indication  oj  his  commitment  and 
zeal,  then  Pennsylvania  is  in  good 
hands. 

Much  like  Ed  Weintraub.  Larry  Tise 
believes  historic  preservation  is  a public 
service  and  the  BH  P staff  stands  readv 
and  willing  to  help  him  serve  Penn- 
sylvania's loyal  preservation  con- 
stituency. 

Godspeed,  gentlemen. 

Michael  J.  O’Malley 
Editor 
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Ed  Weintraub . State  Hhtoric  Pre.servation  Oj- 
fieer  since  I97H.  has  resigned  effective  September 
I to  enter  private  industry:  he  wilt  remain  in  the 
capital  city  area  and  specialize  in  real  estate 
development . historic  preservation,  and  related 
legal  matters.  His  accomplishments  include:  the 
recent  designation  oJ  the  statewide  historic 
preservation  program  as  the  Commission's  fourth 
bureau,  development  oj  intensive  outreach  and 
public  education  programs,  and  initiation  of  a 
number  of  significant  projects  supporting  the 
Thornburgh  .administration's  community  conser- 
vation and  economic  development  strategies.  He 
succeeded  William  J.  U'ewer  as  Pennsylvania's 
second  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer. 
(Photograph  by  P.  Gregory  Ramsey i 


ment  and  community  conservation 
through  historic  preservation.  It  was 
during  this  conference  that  Governor 
Dick  Thornburgh  unveiled  his  ad- 
ministration’s “Harrisburg  Policy,"  a 
model  for  economic  development  and 
community  conservation  initiatives 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

The  State  Historic  Preservation 
Board,  chaired  by  nationally  recognized 
Pennsylvania  preservationist  James 
Biddle,  was  conceived  and  seated  dur- 
ing Weintraub’s  tenure  as  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officer.  The  es- 
tablishment of  this  15  member  citizens 
advisory  body  to  the  Commission  was 
mandated  by  the  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1978,  of  which  he  was  a principal 
author. 

“One  of  my  primary  goals,’’ 
Weintraub  said  recently,  “was  to  make 
historic  preservation  an  important  and 
integral  part  of  state  government  plan- 
ning and  programming.  We  are  now 
regularly  working  with  major  state 
agencies  — General  Services,  Com- 
munity Affairs,  Environmental 
Resources,  as  well  as  the  Governor's 
Office  of  Policy  and  Planning  — on 
numerous  on-going  efforts  supporting 
historic  preservation.  It  has  been  very 
satisfying  to  help  the  former  office  grow 
into  a full  Hedged  bureau  with  a compe- 
tent staff  of  eighteen.” 


Environmental  Review  and  Preservation 


The  Walnut  Street  Bridge  in  Harrisburg,  damaged  by  Tropical  Storm  Agnes  in  1972.  was  declared  un- 
safe for  the  daily  trafftc  between  the  capital  city's  east  and  west  shores.  Rather  than  tear  it  down,  the  city 
opted  to  repair  the  span  and  it  now  serves  as  part  of  an  extensive  bicycle  path.  Pedestrians  also  use  the 
bridge  each  day  on  their  way  jrorn  city  parking  lots  located  on  a large  island  in  the  Susquehanna  River  to 
Harrisburg.  .4  federally-assisted  statewide  bridge  replacement  program  will  now  affect  hundreds  of 
similar  and  older  bridges  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 


by  William  L.  McLaughlin 
and  Brenda  Barrett 
BHP  Division  of 
Planning  and  Protection 

In  the  current  political  climate 
government  regulation  is  not  a popular 
concept.  But  historic  preservation  in 
many  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  has 
been  achieved  with  regulations  that 
were  established  by  the  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1966  and  amended, 
regulations  intact,  in  1980.  Neverthe- 
less, project  planners  and  even 
preservationists  are  often  unaware  that 
there  are  requirements  placed  on 
federal  agencies  to  identify  and  pro- 
tect cultural  resources.  Even  more 
importantly,  when  enforced,  these 
regulations  make  historic  preservation 
a serious  concern  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  planning  process. 

Some  History:  Section  106 

The  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1966  was  a direct  response  to  the  whole- 
sale demolition  that  occurred  in 
American  cities  during  the  late  1950’s 
and  early  1960’s  by  urban  renewal, 
highway  programs,  and  other  large 
federal  projects.  Basically,  the  govern- 
ment was  recognizing  that  the  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  its  actions 
must  be  understood  and  evaluated  be- 
fore a project  can  proceed.  Section  106 
of  the  Historic  Preservation  Act  states 
simply  that:  “The  head  of  any  federal 
agency  having  direct  or  indirect 
jurisdiction  on  a proposed  Federal 
or  Federally  assisted  under- 
taking . . . shall  . . . take  into  account 
the  effect  of  the  undertaking  on  any  dis- 
trict, site,  building,  structure  or  object 
that  is  included  in  or  eligible  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places." 

The  Historic  Preservation  Act  also 
created  a new  body,  the  Advisory  Coun- 


The  Parkeshurg  National  Bank  Building.  Chester 
County,  was  slated  for  demolition  by  the  borough 
in  1980  using  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  (CDBGl  funds.  Local  preservation  ac- 
tivists registered  the  structure  and  used  "106” 
procedures  to  delay  its  demise.  The  Bureau  for 
Historic  Preservation  required  that  the  building 
be  marketed  for  a period  of  time  before  federal 
funds  would  be  released  for  its  destruction. 
Despite  the  building's  poor  condition,  it  was  sold 
to  a developer  who  is  commited  to  a full 
rehabilitation. 


cil  on  Historic  Preservation,  whose 
main  duty  was  to  carry  out  the 
procedures  necessary  to  enforce  and 
make  meaningful  the  broad  language  in 
the  Act.  These  regulations  (36  CFR 
800)  govern  how  all  federal  actions 
must  deal  with  cultural  resources.  (A 
detailed  outline  of  this  process  is 
available  from  the  BHP.) 

Review 

In  an  ideal  world,  each  agency  or 
group  using  federal  money  or  permits 
would  identify  through  research  or  sur- 
vey historic  resources  that  meet  the 
criteria  for  National  Register  in  the  proj- 
ect area.  In  reality  few  agencies  have 
the  in-house  expertise  to  recognize 
these  resources.  In  many  cases  local 
agencies  applying  for  funds  are  un- 
aware of  their  responsibilities  or  as- 
sume that  properties  must  be  on  the 
National  Register  before  they  need  to 
be  considered. 

The  BHP  spends  a considerable 
amount  of  time  reviewing  project  sum- 
maries that  flow  through  the  State 
Clearinghouse  (A-95  process).  Nearly 
4,000  projects  a year  are  reported  in 
this  way.  Fortunately,  most  can  be 
cleared  with  a finding  of  “no  effect,”  in 
the  words  of  the  regulations,  with  a 
review  by  the  BHP  professional  staff  or 
the  state  archeologist’s  office.  Each 
year  several  hundred  projects  are  dis- 
covered that  will  have  some  effect  on 
resources  which  triggers  the  compliance 
process  (i.e.,  the  rules  and  regulations 
designed  to  mitigate  or  avoid  adverse 
effects). 

Very  few  historic  resources  that  meet 
the  criteria  of  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  have  been  actually 
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listed;  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to 
create  a process  to  identify  these 
properties.  If  the  BHP  staff  has  reason 
to  believe,  based  on  experience  with 
similar  resources,  information  of  local 
informants  or  listings  in  surveys  or  in- 
ventories, that  a property  might  meet 
the  criteria,  it  can  request  a determina- 
tion of  eligibility.  This  documentation 
is  basically  an  abbreviated  National 
Register/Pennsylvania  Inventory 
nomination  form  and  can  be  per- 
formed for  individual  sites  as  well  as 
districts.  If  the  National  Register  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  agrees  that  the  property  meets 
the  criteria  it  then  receives  the  same 
protection  as  if  it  were  actually  listed. 
More  experienced  project  planners  find 
that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  consult 
with  the  BHP  about  early  resource 
identification  to  prevent  later  project 
delays. 

Compliance 

Identification  should,  logically,  be 
followed  by  an  evaluation  of  a project’s 
effect.  As  mentioned  before,  many  prc)j- 
ects  will  have  no  effect,  a storm  sewer  in 
an  historic  district  for  example.  In  most 
cases,  it  is  clear  from  the  given  facts 
that  a project  will  have  an  effect.  An  ef- 
fect is  defined  as  any  action  that  will 
change  those  qualities  of  a property 
that  make  it  eligible  for  the  National 
Register.  After  this  finding  is  made 
there  are  two  possibilities: 

No  Adverse  Effect 

Obviously  there  will  be  projects  that 
affect  historic  resources  but  will  not 
harm  them  and  may  even  be  beneficial 
— restoration  of  an  historic  building 


for  example.  In  these  cases  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officer  can  find 
that  there  will  be  no  adverse  effect. 
However,  there  are  almost  always  con- 
ditions attached.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon requirements  is  conformity  of 
project  plans  and  specifications  to  The 
Secretary  of  Interior's  Standards  for 
Rehabilitation,  the  same  standards  that 
are  used  to  certify  tax  reform  act 
rehabilitation  work.  Often  plans  must 
be  reviewed  by  our  staff  architect  be- 
fore the  project  can  begin.  In  other 
cases  plans  can  be  modified  to  avoid 
adverse  effects. 

Archeology  presents  a different 
problem.  Usually,  sites  are  considered 
valuable  for  the  information  they  con- 
tain, not  for  their  value  in  place.  Thus, 
there  can  be  a finding  of  no  adverse  ef- 
fect if  the  project  recovers  the  in- 
formation but  destroys  the  site.  A 
number  of  archeological  excavations 
are  performed  to  clear  the  way  for  high- 
way, dam  and  sewer  projects  every 
year.  Even  in  urban  areas  historical 
archeological  sites  have  been  subject  to 
recovery  efforts. 

Adverse  Effect 

This  finding  takes  the  most  effort  by 
the  parties  involved  because  it  requires 
the  preparation  of  a document  called  a 
“memorandum  of  agreement.”  To  ar- 
rive at  this  agreement  there  must  be  a 
series  of  consultations  and  reports  to 
evaluate  alternatives  or  explore  ways  to 
mitigate  an  adverse  effect.  Mitigation 
can  range  from  documenting  a bridge 
with  detailed  plans  and  photographs 
before  it  is  demolished  to  a major 
change  in  a highway  alignment. 

The  basic  point  of  all  the  alternatives 
is  to  give  resources  a place  in  the  plan- 
ning process;  not  to  halt  development. 
Just  because  an  important  downtown 
building  is  listed  on  or  has  been 
declared  eligible  for  the  National 
Register  does  not  mean  that  it  can 
never  be  demolished.  It  does  mean  that 
it  has  a chance  to  survive,  for  instance, 
an  expedient  demolition  plan  for  sur- 
face parking.  Because  of  changing 
economics  that  favor  rehabilitation  this 
reconsideration  period  has  resulted  in 
the  saving  of  important  buildings  in 
Pennsylvania. 

What  You  Can  Do 

If  you  feel  that  a planned  project  in 
your  community  could  do  harm  to 
potential  or  recognized  historic 
resources  — both  above  and  below 
ground,  here  are  some  options: 

1)  Find  out  as  much  about  the  proj- 
ect as  you  can  in  a low  key  way;  try  to 
find  answers  to  these  questions:  Are 
there  any  federal  licenses,  permits  or 
money  involved  with  the  project?  Has 
the  project  been  reviewed  by  the  State 


Historic  Preservation  Officer?  When 
was  the  project  planned  and  when  will 
construction  begin?  W'hat  is  the  Federal 
agency  that  is  giving  the  money  or  per- 
mit for  the  project? 

2)  If  you  or  your  group  is  asked  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  significance  or 
effect  of  any  project  by  a local  agency 
or  private  consultant  it  is  usually  part  of 
the  106  process.  Feel  free  to  give  your 
opinion  but  do  it  in  writing  and  forward 
a copy  to  the  BHP.  However,  advise  the 
agency  that  the  opinion  of  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officer  must  be 
sought  regarding  federally  involved 
projects. 

3)  If  you  plan  to  use  the  106  process 
to  substantially  influence  community 
planning,  do  your  homework  first. 
Understand  the  definitions  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Advisory  Council  sO' 
that  you  can  intelligently  monitor  the 
situation.  Encourage  early  identifica- 
tion of  historic  resources  through  sur- 
veys and  registrations.  Offer  to  par- 
ticipate in  project  planning  in  order  to 
avoid  adverse  effects. 


ry  Tise's  appreciation  of  Pennsylvania's 
rich  historic  heritage  and  its  citizens' 
pride,  his  awareness  of  modern 
economic  realities,  and  extensive  ex- 
perience in  national  and  state  historic 
activities  will  establish  a new  level  of 
accomplishment  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission.” 
Dr.  Tise  is  the  fourth  executive  director 
of  the  Commission  since  its  creation  in 
1945. 

Dr.  Tise's  commitment  to  historic 
preservation  was  demonstrated  during 
his  six  years  tenure  as  director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Division  of  Archives 
and  History.  During  this  period  the 
staff  of  the  historic  preservation 
program  grew  from  ten  to  60  positions 
representing  a variety  of  disciplines,  in- 
cluding archeology,  survey  and  plann- 
ing, underwater  archeology,  restora- 
tion, and  historical  research.  In  addi- 
tion, the  nation’s  first  statewide  historic 
preservation  revolving  fund  was  es- 
tablished and  the  Stagville  Center  for 
Historic  Preservation  Technology  and 
Education  was  created.  State  support  of 
program  operations  in  North  Carolina 
was  raised  from  $150,000  to  $800,000 
annually  during  his  administration. 

According  to  Dr.  Tise,  the 
philosophy  of  North  Carolina's  preser- 
vation program  centered  on  public  ser- 
vice. providing  assistance  to  owners  of 
historic  and  older  buildings.  A staff  of 
five  restoration  specialists  travelled  the 
state  and  assisted  persons  with  their 
restoration  and  rehabilitation  projects. 

Dr.  Tise  recently  reflected  on  the 


The  local  historic  preservation  advocate 
or  group  will  be  important  in  making 
the  106  process  work  in  the  future. 
Because  survey  funds  have  been  cut 
back  and  possibly  eliminated  in  1981 
early  identification  will  be  less  likely  in 
many  areas.  In  addition,  the  state  A-95 
Clearinghouse  was  abolished  for 
budgetary  reasons  effective  June  30, 
1.981.  This  will  make  statewide  review 
by  the  SHPO  more  cumbersome  and 
haphazard.  Furthermore  it  leaves  much 
of  the  identification  of  historic 
resources  for  federal  agencies  up  to  the 
descretion  of  local  administrators. 

Section  106  is  an  effective  tool  to  en- 
courage good  planning  and  protection 
— but  only  if  preservationists  exercise 
vigilance.  Many  of  the  major  Federal 
agencies  like  HUD  and  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  are  very 
cooperative  and  have  trained  staff  to 
deal  with  the  regulations.  Most  do  not 
and  must  be  monitored  to  prevent  the 
unnecessary  destruction  of  the  Com- 
monwealth's historic  resources. 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

mission  of  Pennsylvania's  historic 
preservation  program.  “The  key  to  our 
preservation  program  in  the  future  's 
service-oriented  toward  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth;  there  will  be  an 
emphasis  on  private  sector  involve- 
ment as  opposed  to  public  sector  ac- 
quisition or  charitable  development.  If 
the  program  is  to  be  effective,  it  must 
also  encourage  adaptive  use  and  con- 
tinued use  of  historic  properties. 

“We  must  recognize  the  fact,”  he 
continued,  “that  we  are  entering  an  era 
in  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States 
in  which  conservation  of  the  built 
environment  is  economical,  efficient, 
and  desirable.  Our  objective,  then,  is 
the  preservation  of  historic  and 
reusable  older  structures.” 

A native  of  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina,  Dr.  Tise  received  his 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from 
Duke  University  and  holds  a doctorate 
in  history  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  He  has 
published  numerous  works  dealing  with 
architecture,  archeology,  archives, 
historic  preservation,  public  history, 
and  urban  history. 

Dr.  Tise's  professional  affiliations  in- 
clude: the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation; Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation;  the  .American  .Associa- 
tion for  State  and  Local  History 
(AASLH);  National  Council  on  Public 
History;  Organization  of  American 
Historians,  and  the  National  .Associa- 
tion of  State  .Archives  and  Records  .Ad- 
ministrators. 


PHMC  Director  Named 


Preservation  Week  Marked  in  State  New  Spots  Aired 


“Conservation:  Keeping  America's 
Neighborhoods  Together”  was  the 
theme  of  this  year’s  National  Historic 
Preservation  Week,  May  10-16,  an- 
nually observed  by  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation.  For  the  first 
time  Preservation  Week  involved 
neighborhood  groups  and  civic  associa- 
tions in  local  activities  throughout  the 
country. 

During  Preservation  Week,  an  al- 
liance of  preservation  activists  and 
neighborhood  leaders  worked  on 


various  projects  to  help  combat 
neighborhood  decline  while  promoting 
community  pride  and  a sense  of  history. 
Neighborhood  block  watches  against 
crime,  clean-up  days,  and  street  fairs 
also  helped  focus  public  attention  on 
the  importance  of  neighborhood  action 
and  unity. 

Pennsylvania  officially  recognized 
Preservation  Week  with  concurrent 
House  and  Senate  resolutions.  The 
Senate  resolution,  adopted  May  4,  was 
introduced  by  Senators  James  R.  Kel- 
ley (D-39th  Dist.)  and  Richard  A. 
Snyder  (R-13th  Dist.),  both  members  of 
the  PHMC.  State  Representatives  Kurt 
D.  Zwikl  (D-132nd  Dist.)  and  James  L. 
Wright,  Jr.  (R-142nd  Dist.),  also 
legislative  members  of  the  Commission, 
and  Representative  Samuel  W.  Morris 
(D-155th  Dist.)  cosponsored  the  House 
resolution. 

Text  of  the  resolutions  follows: 
WHEREAS,  Pennsylvanians  enjoy 
three  centuries  of  history  and 
heritage  as  we  celebrate  “Penn- 
sylvania’s 300th  Birthday”;  and 
WHEREAS,  Much  of  the  Com- 
monwealth’s growth,  progress, 
diversity,  cultural  traditions,  craft, 
and  art  is  embodied  in  many  fine 
older  and  historic  buildings  in  Penn- 
sylvania; and 

WHEREAS,  Many  of  these  older  and 
historic  buildings  constitute  unique 
neighborhoods  which  contribute 
significantly  to  local  vitality  through 
housing,  recreational  areas,  cultural 
resources,  and  commercial  services, 
and  represent  important  and 


renewable  resources;  and 
WHEREAS,  A major  public  invest- 
ment is  represented  in  streets,  side- 
walks, parks,  schools,  libraries,  and 
historic  buildings  and  structures  in 
our  neighborhoods;  and 
WHEREAS,  Neighborhood  conserva- 
tion requires  the  goodwill,  coopera- 
tion, and  active  support  of  residents, 
neighborhood  merchants,  business- 
men, city  officials,  lenders,  and 
preservationists;  and 
WHEREAS,  Conservation  and  historic 


preservation  have  been  joined 
together  to  help  revitalize  and 
strengthen  neighborhoods  and  in- 
crease pride  among  residents;  and 

WHEREAS,  Historic  preservation 
builds  and  stimulates  a keen 
awareness  of  our  rich  and  distinct 
neighborhood  history,  community 
history,  and  300  years  of  our  state 
history;  and 

WHEREAS,  In  celebrating  “Penn- 
sylvania’s 300th  Birthday,”  let  us 
also  recognize  the  historic  built  en- 
vironment in  which  we  have  enjoyed 
the  good  fortune  of  living,  working 
and  worshipping;  and  therefore  be  it 

RESOEVED,  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  a genuine  and  col- 
lective spirit  of  our  “celebration  of 
friends,”  recognize  May  10-16,  1981, 
as  Preservation  Week  1981  and 
memorialize  the  Governor  to 
recognize  our  precious 
neighborhoods  and  emphasize  their 
historic,  cultural,  and  social 
significance  during  “Pennsylvania’s 
300  th  Birthday”  by  issuing  a 
proclamation  designating  this  obser- 
vance as  “Conservation:  Keeping 
America’s  Neighborhoods 
Together”  and  calling  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  Commonwealth  to 
recognize  and  participate  in  this 
observance;  and  be  it  further 

RESOEVED,  That  a copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  im- 
mediately to  Governor  Dick  Thorn- 
burgh. 


The  camera  pans  an  old  red  brick  - 
railroad  station.  Cut  to  passenger  train 
roaring  by.  Cut  to  architectural  details 
of  building  and  fade  to  interior  shot. 
Young  mother  and  two  young  boys 
walk  through  lobby  and  boys  animated- 
ly point  to  model  railroad  engine  in  re- 
cessed glass  case.  The  woman  does  not 
buy  a train  ticket;  instead,  she  is 
cashing  checks  and  making  a bank 
deposit.  I 

So  begins  one  of  a series  of  ten  televi- 
sion public  service  announcements  i 
which  are  now  being  aired  in  Penn-  ■ 
sylvania’s  seven  media  markets.  The  ) 
announcements,  supported  by  a $36,-  1 

000  federal  historic  preservation  I 
matching  grant,  were  produced  by  the  : 
Pennsylvania  State  University  in  con- 
junction with  WPSX,  the  university’s  > 
broadcasting  center,  at  the  request  of  ' 
the  BHP. 

In  addition  to  this  adaptive  re-use  i 
project  which  was  filmed  in  Eebanon,  j 
the  other  spots  depict  similar  re-use  i 
projects  in  Wilkes  Barre,  Marietta,  and 
Pittsburgh.  The  announcements  also 
portray  rehabilitation  efforts  in 
Philadelphia,  Bellefonte,  and  Pitts- 
burgh; restoration  in  North  East  (Erie 
County);  anti-displacement  and 
neighborhood  conservation  in 
Philadelphia,  and  includes  a general  in- 
troduction to  preservation  filmed  in 
Eancaster.  The  spots  were  distributed 
to  33  television  stations. 

Viewers  are  urged  to  contact  the 
bureau  if  they  want  to  “make  the  past 
part  of  the  future”  in  their  com- 
munities. Inquiries  are  answered  with  a 
complete  checklist  outlining  the 
technical  assistance  and  services 
provided  by  the  BHP. 

Staff  Appointments 
Announced 

Michael  J.  O’Malley,  editor  of  Penn- 
sylvania Preservation  since  its  incep- 
tion, and  Tamra  L.  Vitalie,  BHP  public 
information  specialist,  have  been  reas- 
signed to  a newly  created  public 
resource  development  section  in  the 
Commission,  Dr.  Larry  E.  Tise,  ex- 
ecutive director,  announced  recently. 

O’Malley  joined  the  Commission  in 
June,  1978,  as  public  information 
specialist  for  the  preservation  program 
and  served  as  coordinator  of  the  annual 
historic  preservation  conferences. 
Vitalie,  a member  of  the  bureau’s  Divi- 
sion of  Planning  and  Protection,  recent- 
ly coordinated  the  series  of  regional 
public  participation  forums.  She  joined 
the  staff  in  May  of  1980. 
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1981  Awards 


(Continued  from  page  1) 


Eleanor  M.  Morris,  president  of  the  French  and  Pickering  Creeks  Conservation  Trust. 
Montgomery  County,  accepts  the  “Preservationist  of  the  )'ear“  award  from  John  R 
Claridge  of  Erie,  chairman  of  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Board's  1981  awards  commit- 
tee. Mrs.  Morris  was  recognized  for  her  efforts  in  preserving  more  than  2.000  acres  in  South- 
eastern Pennsylvania  from  encroaching  development  and  for  nominating  more  than  100 
historic  properties  to  the  state  inventory  of  historic  places.  Previous  winners  were  .Arthur  P 
Ziegler.  Jr.,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  History  and  Landmarks  Foundation  1 1980 1.  and 
Richard  Tvler.  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Historical  Commission  ! 1979).  This  year  marked 
the  third  annual  presentation  of  this  and  other  preservation  awards. 


] 

I Pickering  Creeks  Conservation  Trust 
' for  the  last  seven  years, 
ji  Mrs.  Morris  directed  the  selection, 
i research  and  nomination  of  107  sites 
and  buildings  listed  in  the  Pennsylvania 
I Inventory  of  Historic  Places  and  37 
historic  properties  which  have  been 
entered  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

i A graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr  College 
- (with  a master’s  of  arts  degree  in 
American  History),  Mrs.  Morris  cur- 
rently serves  on  the  boards  of  the 
Historic  Foundation  of  Pennsylvania, 

, and  Preservation  Action!,  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  national  historic  preservation 
lobbying  organization.  She  also  served 
five  years  on  the  last  Valley  Forge  Park 
Commission  before  the  site  was  incor- 
porated into  the  federal  parks  system. 

John  R.  Claridge  of  Erie,  who  served 
as  chairman  of  this  year’s  awards  com- 
mittee, cited  the  magnitude  and  quality 
of  Mrs.  Morris’s  work,  including  her 
personal  involvement  — the  generous 
giving  of  time,  talent,  thought,  and 
leadership  — and  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  conservation  and  preservation 
activities. 

Finalists  for  this  award  were  Thomas 
R.  Deans,  Milton,  a preservation  con- 
sultant, and  Richard  Michael,  Preser- 
vation Chief  of  the  Cambria  County 
Redevelopment  Authority. 

The  award  for  outstanding  re- 
storation project  was  shared  by  John 
Milner  Associates  (formerly  National 
Heritage  Corporation),  West  Chester, 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Philadelphia  District,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Gruber  Wagon  Works  in 
Berks  County.  The  wagon  works  was 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s famous  Conestoga  Wagon- 
making region  and  operated  by  the 
Gruber  family  from  1882  until  the 
1950’s.  Located  in  the  Blue  Marsh 
Lake  project  area,  the  Gruber  Wagon 
Works  was  moved  by  the  U.S.  Army  of 
Engineers,  Philadelphia  District,  from 
the  proposed  flood  area  in  1974.  John 
Milner  Associates  prepared  a feasibility 
study  prior  to  moving  the  IVi  story 
frame  structure  and  assisted  in  its 
relocation  to  a site  five  miles  from  its 
original  location. 

The  challenge  in  undertaking  the 
restoration  of  the  Gruber  Wagon 
Works  involved  retaining  and  repair- 
ing the  architectural  elements  of  the 
rustic  frame  structure,  including 
fashioning  replacements  for  one-of-a- 
kind  items.  The  Gruber  Wagon  Works 
is  now  serving  a new  role  as  a museum 
of  the  Commonwealth’s  industrial  past 
at  the  Heritage  Center  of  the  Berks 
County  Parks  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment. 

Also  competing  for  this  award  for 
outstanding  restoration  were  the  Com- 


mission’s John  Brown  House,  a small 
two-story  stone  and  log  house  built  in 
1816  in  Chambersburg,  Franklin 
County,  and  the  Moravian  College 
Music  Center  in  Bethlehem,  originally 
the  1748  Brethren’s  House  which  served 
the  early  Moravian  Community  as  a 
residence,  chapel,  and  workshop. 

The  Old  Allegheny  Post  Office,  Pitts- 
burgh, built  in  1894-1897  and  fronting 
the  city’s  public  square,  was  named  out- 
standing rehabilitation  project.  In  1968, 
the  light  grey  granite  Renaissance 
Revival  Style  building  was  threatened 
with  demolition  but  the  Pittsburgh 
History  and  Landmarks  Foundation 
rallied  community  support,  and  per- 
suaded the  Pittsburgh  Redevelopment 
Authority  and  the  developer,  Alcoa,  to 
allow  the  structure  to  stand.  It  now 
houses  a city  history  museum  and  the 
offices  of  the  landmarks  foundation. 

Because  the  building  was  not  main- 
tained in  later  years,  it  required  exten- 
sive restoration,  including  cleaning  and 
repointing  of  exterior  masonry,  and 
compatible  new  electrical,  mechanical, 
plumbing,  and  heating/air  conditioning 
systems.  The  building  was  opened  to 
the  public  in  1971.  The  award  was 
presented  to  the  Pittsburgh  History  and 
Landmarks  Foundation. 

Nominations  for  the  rehabilitation 
category  included  “Highpoint,”  the 
mansion  of  Milton  S.  Hershey,  the 
owner  of  the  world’s  largest  chocolate 
company,  in  Hershey,  which  was  com- 
pletely renovated  in  1978  at  a cost  of 
-7- 


nearly  $3  million  as  the  corporate  head- 
quarters of  the  Hershey  Foods  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Drexel  Building  in 
Philadelphia,  which  recently  under- 
went a $2  million  rehabilitation,  return- 
ing the  Drexel  and  Company  financial 
building  to  efficient  and  productive 
community  use  by  Jason  R.  Nathan, 
owner  and  developer. 

The  City  of  Reading  was  awarded  the 
historic  preservation  commendation  for 
outstanding  survey,  registration  or 
educational  project  for  its  “tremendous 
foresight  in  utilizing  available  tools  to 
further  wide-scale  historic  preservation 
in  a city  that  faces  serious  economic 
and  social  problems.’’  Reading's 
Bureau  of  Planning  completed  a survey 
of  the  city’s  27,000  buildings  and  struc- 
tures, established  a municipal  historic 
district  in  1978,  and  launched  a historic 
preservation  education  program.  The 
education  program  included  prepara- 
tion of  a proposal  citing  the  goals  and 
benefits  of  a comprehensive  city-wide 
preservation  program,  a 12  page 
“Citizens  Guide  to  Preservation"  which 
was  an  insert  to  the  local  Sunday  news- 
paper, and  cable  television  program- 
ming using  information  gathered  dur- 
ing the  survey. 

Reading’s  historic  preservation 
program  was  coordinated  by  Robert  E. 
Bartmann,  Director  of  Planning, 
Joseph  G.  Plank,  Chairman,  City  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  Michel  R. 
Lefevre,  Historic  Preservation 
Specialist  for  the  city. 
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CONFERENCE  DRAWS 
250  + 


Philadelphia  played  host  to  the  fourth 
annual  conference  on  historic 
preservation  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  for 
Historic  Preservation  at  the  historic 
Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel  on  March  1 1 and 
12.  Historic  Preservation;  Practice, 
Potential  and  Profit  featured  an  intensive 
i 1/2  day  training  course  dealing  with  the 
i Economic  Recovery  Act  Tax  Incentives 
i by  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Institute.  The 
j course  planners  were  astounded  by  the 
; standing  room  only  crowd  that  included 
lawyers,  tax  accountants,  real  estate 
developers  and  planners. 

Friday  saw  a somewhat  more  diverse 
group  meet  to  hear  speakers  from  as  far 
away  as  North  Carolina.  The  six  workshop 
sessions  were  well  attended  and  many 
compliments  on  the  quality  of  the 
presentations  were  expressed. 

The  awards  luncheon  (see  story  this 
page)  was  chaired  by  James  Biddle,  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Historic  Preservation 
Board,  former  President  of  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation.  Speakers 
included  Earl  Baker,  Chester  County 
Commissioner,  on  the  role  of  local 
government  in  historic  preservation  and 
Hyman  Myers,  who  gave  a lively  presenta- 
tion and  slide  show  on  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel.  Other  head 
table  luminaries  included  Larry  Tise,  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officer;  Brenda  Bar- 
rett, Director,  Bureau  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation; Charles  E.  Peterson,  illustrious 
Philadelphia  preservationist  and  founder 
of  the  Historic  American  Building  Survey  ; 
and  John  Claridge,  Chairman  of  the 
Awards  Committee,  State  Historic  Preser- 
vation Board. 

The  conference  was  also  an  important 
event  in  terms  of  various  statewide 
preservation  organizations  and  groups. 
The  newly  formed  Advocates  Network 
explained  their  goals  at  the  Friday 
afternoon  meeting.  Jane  Davidson, 
Chester  County’s  newly  appointed 


preservation  officer  chairs  the  group  that 
is  designed  to  enhance  Preservation 
Action’s  efforts  in  Washington.  Action 
president  Nellie  Longsworth  welcomed 
Pennsylvania’s  preservation  proponents 
to  the  nationwide  network  that 
successfully  lobbied  Congress  for  the 
preservation  tax  incentives  and  the 
necessary  supporting  appropriations  to  the 
states  and  National  Trust  in  1981. 
Formidable  issues  and  battles  for  the  1 982 
session  were  outlined. 

In  a similar  vein,  Tomas  R.  Deans, 
Union  County  Historical  Society  President 
introduced  the  idea  of  beginning  a state- 


AWARDS:  1982 


Philadelphian  Margaret  B.  Tinkcom, 
historian  of  the  city’s  Historical 
Commission  from  1956  to  1974,  was 
honored  as  “Preservationist  of  the  Year’’ 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission  (PHMC)  during 
the  Commonwealth’s  recent  conference 


wide  non-profit  historic  preservation 
group  in  Pennsylvania.  Already 
established  in  over  30  states,  nonprofits 
have  served  to  supplement  and  enhance 
state  and  federal  efforts  by  enlisting  the 
support  of  local  nonprofit  groups  and 
providing  education  and  instructional 
services. 

The  conference  was  successful  and  well 
run,  a credit  to  Pennsylvania  Historical  & 
Museum  Commission  staff  and 
volunteers.  Criticisms  and  comments  are, 
however,  welcome  and  should  be  directed 
to  the  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation. 


on  historic  preservation  held  in 
Philadelphia.  Dr.  Tinkcom  is  the  fourth 
individual  cited  by  the  PHMC,  the  state’s 
official  history  agency. 

Established  in  1979,  the 
“Preservationist  of  the  Year’’  award 
recognizes  an  individual  for  the 
magnitude  and  quality  of  his  or  her 
achievements  as  well  as  personal 
involvement  in  the  field  of  historic 


Brenda  Barrett,  BHP  Director  and  1982  Preservationist,  of  the  Year  Award  winner 
Dr.  Margaret  Tinkcom. 
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preservation  on  the  local,  regional,  or 
state  level.  According  to  John  Claridge  of 
Erie,  a member  of  the  15  member  State 
Historic  Preservation  Board  and  chairman 
of  this  year’s  awards  committee,  the  major 
criteria  for  the  award  are  time,  talent, 
leadership,  thought,  and  commitment 
given  to  the  historic  preservation 
movement.  Last  year’s  recipient  was 
Eleanor  M.  (Mrs.  Samuel  W.)  Morris,  of 
Chester  County,  president  of  the  French 
and  Pickering  Creeks  Conservation  Trust. 

During  her  18  years  as  historian  of  the 
Philadelphia  Historical  Commission,  Dr. 
Tinkcom  developed  standards  and 
guidelines  for  the  registration  of  historic 
buildings,  structures,  and  sites  throughout 
the  city.  She  directed  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  documentation  describing  the 
city’s  historic  properties  and  authored 
numerous  articles  explaining  the 
significance  of  historic  registration. 

Also  vying  for  the  award  was  Hughetta 
E.  (Mrs.  James  P.)  Bender  of  Bethlehem, 
president  of  the  Sun  Inn  Preservation 
Association.  Mrs.  Bender  has,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  persuaded  state  and  federal 
governments,  the  Bethlehem  City 
Council,  and  private  industry  to 
contribute  nearly  $2  million  to  restoring 
the  Sun  Inn,  a 1758  landmark  frequented 
by  many  Colonial  statesmen  and  patriots, 
and  revitalizing  the  city’s  historic  Main 
Street  area. 

The  award  for  the  most  innovative 
historic  preservation  project  was  given  to 
the  Historic  Preservation  Trust  of 
Lancaster  County  for  an  educational 
program  designed  to  inform  area  residents 
about  the  importance  and  preservation  of 
historic  buildings  and  structures.  In 
addition  to  a series  of  25  bulletins  which 
explained  specific  architectural 
preservation  techniques,  the  educational 
project  also  included  guidelines  for  local 
historic  districts,  publication  of  a directory 
of  the  most  significant  buildings  in 
Lancaster’s  historic  district,  and 
providing  free  preservation  technical 
assistance  and  advice  to  city  property 
owners. 

Finalists  for  the  outstanding  innovative 
preservation  project  award  were  “Erie 
Style,’’  a semiannual  64  page  publication 
devoted  to  Erie’s  architectural  heritage, 
and  “Pittsburgh’s  Golden  Triangle,”  a 
study  initiated  to  identify  the  remaining 
architectural  landmarks  m Pittsburgh’s 
center-city  area  and  which  resulted  in  two 
highly-acclaimed  publications. 

Burholme  Mansion  and  Carriage 
House  located  in  Northeast  Philadelphia 
was  selected  as  this  year’s  outstanding 
restoration  project.  The  award  recognizes 
historical  accuracy  and  authenticity  in  a 
restoration  project  as  well  as  the  skill  with 
which  it  has  been  executed.  The  mid  19th 
century  Italian  Villa  style  residence  was 
restored  to  the  functional  neighborhood 
public  library  and  museum  to  which  it  had 
been  converted  by  the  city  in  1910. 


Restoration  of  the  Burholme  Mansion 
and  Carriage  House  was  completed  by  the 
Philadelphia  architectural  firm  of  Day  and 
Zimmermann  Associates  for  the 
Fairmount  Park  Commission,  City  of 
Philadelphia. 


Burholme  Mansion,  a property  of 
Philadelphia’s  Fairmount  Park 
Commission,  took  the  honors  as  best 
restoration  project  at  the  Annual 
Conference.  Hyman  Myers,  A. I. A., 
architect  in  charge. 

Other  nominees  in  this  category  were 
the  Washington  County  Courthouse, 
Washington,  a majestic  turn-of-the 
century  Beaux-Arts  style  building  recently 
returned  to  its  original  grandeur  following 
a nearly  SI  million  restoration  project;  and 
Carpenters  Hall,  Philadelphia,  whose 
restoration  work  not  only  included  the 
preservation  of  the  historic  building,  but 


the  redesign  and  interpretation  of  the 
exhibits  and  artifacts.  I 

The  award  recognizing  an  outstanding!  i 
rehabilitation  project  which  has  returned  a 
property  to  a state  of  utility  (through  Jly 
repair  or  alteration)  while  preserving  its  ' 
historically  and/or  architecturally  features  L 
intact,  was  given  to  the  Ross  House,  part  I 
of  the  New  Market  complex  inljn 
Philadelphia.  Rehabilitation  of  the  1 
complex  of  late  18th  and  early  19th  rj 
century  structures  included  converting  the  1',^ 
buildings  to  modern  retail,  office,  and  u‘ 
restaurant  space  and  retaining  their  I, 
architectural  integrity.  The  property  is  r 
owned  by  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  I' 
Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia.  T 
Project  architects  were  Cope  Linder  \ 
Associates,  Philadelphia.  i 

Finalists  for  this  award  were  Nathan’s  ' 
Department  Store,  Johnstown,  a * 
commercial  style  building  severely 
damaged  in  the  1977  flood  and  which  has  :|j 
since  been  renovated  by  Johnstown  ’ 
Architects,  and  St.  Charles  Court,  a series  ' 
of  three  five-story  adjoining  buildings  in  ^ 
Philadelphia’s  Old  City  Historic  ' 
District,  rehabilitated  to  accomodate 
eight  retail  spaces  and  26  apartment  units.  ; 
Project  architect  for  the  property,  owned  j 
by  Third  and  Arch  Streets  Associates,  was  | 
Adaptive  Design  of  Philadelphia.  The 
awards  presentation  is  a featured  event  of 
the  annual  conference  on  historic  i 
preservation  sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission. 


Ross  House  in  Philadelphia’s  New  Market  Area 
demonstrates  the  feasibility  of  adapting  former  residential 
structures  to  commercial  uses.  Rear  view  shows  contemporary 
additions. 


Jane  Higinbotham  and  Rebecca 
Shijfer,  Executive  and  Assistant 
Directors  of  Lancaster 
Preservation  Trust,  accept  award 
for  the  organization ’s  Preservation 
Education  Project. 


MAIN  STREET  - 1981 


After  a full  year  of  operation,  the  Main 
Street  program  has  built  a solid  record  of 
accomplishment  in  the  five  Pennsylvania 
communities  which  comprise  the 
demonstration  network. 

Pennsylvania  was  one  of  six  states 
(forty  applied)  selected  late  in  1981  by  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  to 
participate  in  this  commercial 
revitalization  effort.  With  a stated  goal  of 
increasing  downtown  economic 
development  within  the  context  of  historic 
preservation,  the  Commonwealth’s 
interest  in  the  program  was  seen  as  highly 
compatible  with  the  Thornburgh 
Administration’s  community 
conservation  economic  development 
policies.  In  order  to  operate  a widespread 
demonstration  project  encompassing  the 
complexity  of  the  state  itself,  five 
Pennsylvania  towns  were  selected  in 
which  to  operate  the  program.  Generally 
representative  of  the  state’s  smaller 
communities  as  a whole,  they  are;  Easton, 
Jim  Thorpe,  Titusville,  Uniontown,  and 
Williamsport. 

This  effort  was  initiated  in  late  January, 
1981  when  the  five  project  managers  (the 
full  time  individuals  hired  by  each 
community  to  coordinate  the  program 
locally)  underwent  a week  long  training 
session  which  described  the  background 
and  elements  of  the  Main  Street  concept 
with  detailed  instruction  on  the  four 
elements  which  comprise  the  Main  Street 
approach.  First  and  foremost  of  the 
program  elements  is  organization  and 
establishment  of  a strong  downtown  group 
which  includes  all  the  key  forces,  public 
and  private,  which  contribute  to  the  health 
of  the  central  business  district.  The  second 
element  addresses  the  economics  of  Main 
Street  and  calls  for  a careful  analysis  of 
downtown  strengths  and  weaknesses  with 
the  development  of  a local  strategy  to 
improve  conditions,  expand  and  upgrade 
retailing  as  mandated  by  marketplace 
forces.  The  third  element  focuses  on 
design  considerations;  storefront,  building 
facades,  signage,  window  displays,  etc., 
while  the  fourth  element  — promotion  — 
seeks  to  expand  existing  markets  and 
capture  new  customers  for  downtown 
business. 

To  signal  the  Commonwealth’s 
commitment  to  the  five  towns,  each 
received  a $25,000  grant  from  the 
Department  of  Community  Affairs  to 
cover  the  salary  and  associated  costs  of  the 
Main  Street  project  manager.  In  addition, 
each  received  a $10,000  grant  from  the 
Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation,  PHMC, 
to  underwrite  survey  requirements  and 
design  activities.  While  the  first  year  of 
any  pilot  project  can  be  consumed  to  a 
large  part,  in  developing  the  linkages  and 


context  on  which  to  build  the  program, 
nevertheless,  the  five  towns  each  made 
impressive  progress. 

Easton  developed  a program  using 
local  sources  aimed  at  increasing  small 
business  development,  especially  in  the 
retailing  sector. 

Working  through  the  Small  Business 
Development  Center  at  Lehigh 
University,  a series  of  seminars  were 
staged  for  retailers  in  the  central  business 
district.  Consultations  for  merchants  were 
also  made  available  at  the  city’s  Main 
Street  office  — located  just  off  the  town’s 
center  square  rather  than  in  City  Hall  — to 
work  with  merchants  on  specific 
problems.  1981  saw  a net  increase  of  eight 
new  retailers  in  the  Main  Street  target  area 
and  eleven  facade  rehabilitations 
completed  at  a cost  of  over  $300,000. 

In  Jim  Thorpe,  the  smallest  of  the 
network  demonstration  towns  (population 
5,000)  seven  rehabilitation  projects  were 
completed  in  1981.  Possessing  one  of  the 
finest  historic  districts  in  the  state,  if  not 
the  nation,  the  Main  Street  program  there 
was  the  catalyst  for  the  investment  of 
nearly  $80,000  to  improve  several  of  the 
key  structures  in  the  commercial  sector  — 
many  of  which  had  suffered  years  of 
deferred  maintenance.  Marketing  and 
reuse  studies  of  key  buildings  were  also, 
initiated  as  a means  to  attract  compatible 
new  investment  in  the  community. 

In  Titusville  the  local  retail  bureau  was 
restructured  into  a broader  based 
downtown  business  association  in  part  due 
to  the  Main  Street  program  efforts.  In 
addition,  a series  of  subcommittees  were 
formed  in  cooperation  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  address  downtown 
problems  such  as  recruiting  new  retailers 
and  expanded  promotion  of  tourism. 
Promotional  efforts  included  a major 
“Drake  Days’’  sales  event  which 
capitalized  on  the  discovery  of  oil  near 
Titusville  in  the  19th  century,  as  well  as  a 
new  business  directory,  a new  logo  and 
expanded  advertising.  Preservation 
activities  included  the  completion  of  a 
historic  sites  survey  and  facade  designs  for 
the  Main  Street  target  area.  Twelve 
rehabilitations  were  completed  at  a cost  of 
$170,000. 

Uniontown  saw  a Main  Street 
promotion  — the  Italian  Festival  — attract 
over  50,000  people  over  a two  day  period 
giving  a major  boost  to  downtown 
merchants.  An  extensive  organization  was 
set  up  to  support  the  local  program  with 
300  volunteers  contributing  over  5,000 
hours  to  support  the  local  project 
manager’s  efforts.  There  were  five  new 
store  openings  in  1981  and  six  building 
rehabilitation  projects  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  close  to  $700,000.  A historic  sites 
survey  of  the  downtown  was  also  initiated. 

In  Williamsport,  the  largest  of  the 
Pennsylvania  towns  (33,000)  in  the  Main 


Street  demonstration  program, 
considerable  reinvestment  in  building 
stock  occurred  in  1981.  Supported  by  local 
banks  and  a private  foundation,  the  .Main 
Street  program  established  a low  interest 
loan  pool  to  encourage  rehabilitation  of 
commercial  structures.  Eight  projects  were 
completed  at  a total  cost  of  over  $900,000 
with  27  more  planned.  In  addition,  a 
developer  working  closely  with  the  Main 
Street  program  announced  plans  to  launch 
a $4  million  rehabilitation  of  a block  of 
seven  buildings  in  the  central  business 
district.  When  completed,  the  structures 
(which  are  now  underutilized)  will  include 
commercial,  office  and  residential  uses.  A 
second  major  project  is  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  Old  City  Hall  building  into  an  office 
complex.  1981  activities  also  saw  a 
renewed  merchants  association  expanding 
its  promotional  and  marketing  efforts  and 
completion  of  a historic  sites  survey  of  the 
central  business  district. 

In  summary,  the  program  in  its  first 
year,  has  been,  at  the  least,  a modest 
success.  More  importantly,  a strong 
foundation  and  impetus  has  been 
established  to  continue  it,  hopefully 
building  and  expanding  on  the  initial 
achievements. 

Tom  Brennan 


PENN  STATE/BHP 
OFEERS  TECHNICAL 
WORKSHOP 


The  Architecture  Department  of  Penn 
State  University,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation,  has 
developed  a series  of  workshops  on 
maintenance  and  repair  of  old  and  historic 
buildings.  These  one  day  seminars  are 
intended  to  provide  guidance  on 
appropriate  and  effective  procedures  and 
techniques  based  on  extensive  research  by 
Denson  Groenendaal,  the  main  teacher  of 
the  seminars. 

Each  of  the  workshops  will  include 
information  on  inspection  procedures  to 
determine  causes  of  deterioration, 
guidance  on  repair  and  rehabilitation 
priorities,  and  specific  “how  to” 
information  along  with  case  studies.  Local 
sponsor  organizations  provide  meeting 
space,  local  publicity  and  assist  in 
preparation  of  the  program. 

While  four  communities  have  been 
selected  for  this  pilot  project,  the  seminars 
and  accompanying  workbooks  and 
examples  have  been  developed  for 
presentations  at  other  locations  across  the 
state.  Any  organization  interested  in 
sponsoring  such  a program  in  the  future 
should  write  or  call  the  BHP  for  more 
information. 


BHP  ANNOUNCES 
GRANTS 

After  a lengthy  congressional  battle,  a 
$26  million  federal  fiscal  year  1982 
appropriation  from  the  Historic 
Preservation  Fund  was  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  President  Reagan. 
This  resulted  in  grant  awards  to  the  states 
of  $23  million,  including  $539,000  for 
Pennsylvania  down  from  $719,000  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  In  appropriation 
language.  Congress  directed  that  these 
funds  be  “targeted  at  improving  survey 
and  planning  systems  as  the  focal  point  for 
reducing  regulatory  problems,  assisting 
federal  agencies,  and  identifying 
opportunities  for  private  investment.” 
Use  of  funds  assist  in  construction 
(rehabilitation,  restoration,  or 
stabilization)  projects  is  prohibited. 


Last  fall,  based  on  National  Park 
Service  estimates,  Pennsylvania 
submitted  a proposal  for  use  of  historic 
preservation  grant  monies  which  included 
continuing  support  of  the  Bureau  for 
Historic  Preservation  programs  and 
operations  as  well  as  funds  for  survey, 
emergency  planning  and  Main  Street 
grants.  These  categories  reflect  the 
Bureau’s  general  goals  and  priorities 
developed  after  a series  of  public  meetings 
across  the  state  and  in  consultation  with 
the  Historic  Preservation  Board.  Because 
the  state’s  allocation  is  slightly  smaller 
than  the  National  Park  Service  planning 
figure,  slightly  less  will  be  available  than 
anticipated.  As  a result,  about  $185,000 
will  be  awarded  for  selected  survey  and 
planning  projects. 

Grant  applications  will  be  accepted 
through  June  1,  1982,  and  selection  of 
applicants  will  be  complete  by  July  15, 


ELIGIBLE  CATEGORIES 

1.  Systematic  survey/inventory  projects 
which  will  result  in  the  identification  and 
evaluation  of  prehistoric  or  historic 
resources.  All  survey  projects  must 
conform  to  BHP  survey  methodology  or 
the  PHMC  guidelines  for  archeological 
surveys.  For  historic  site  surveys  two 
copies  of  resulting  data  must  be  prepared  - 
one  set  for  submission  to  BHP  and  the 
other  to  be  available  for  use  by  interested 
parties  at  the  local  level.  Priority  will  be 
given  to  historic  or  archeological  projects 
that  meet  the  following  criteria; 

1)  Projects  which  will  result  in  the 
completion  of  previously  funded  resource 
surveys; 

2)  Projects  which  will  produce 
multiple  resource  or  thematic 
nominations  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  in  defined  geographic 
areas; 

3)  Projects  to  identify  properties 
which  are  threatened  or  in  areas 
threatened  by  public  or  private 
development  and/or  energy  resource 
development; 

4)  Proposals  are  being  requested  for 
archeological  projects  in  the  following 
categories; 

a)  Examination  of  methodologies 
and  results  for  predicting  archeological 
site  locations  in  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania; 

b)  Innovative  approaches  for  the 
identification,  location  and  evaluation  of 
the  significance  of  rural  historic 
archeological  resources; 

c)  Analysis  through  limited 
archeological  testing  of  potential  and 
actual  significance  of  information  to  be 
derived  from  multi-component 
unstratified  sites; 

d)  Intensive  identification 
programs  in  areas  potentially  threatened 
by  energy  development  projects. 


Before  preparing  applications  for 
archeological  projects  contact  the  Section 
of  Archeology,  William  Penn  Memorial 
Museum,  717-783-9900  for  more  detailed 
information. 


11.  Projects  for  the  preparation  of 
architectural,  engineering,  financial  or 
other  studies  or  plans  which  will 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  preserving/ 
reusing  threatened  historic  and 
archeological  resources  or  recover  data 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost.  To  be 
eligible  for  assistance  in  this  grant 
category; 

1 ) The  property  must  be  subject  to  a 
clear  and  present  threat; 

2)  The  application  must  include  an 
indication  that  the  property  owner  is 
willing  to  consider  results  of  any  plan  or 
feasibility  study,  or  cooperate  in  data 
recovery; 

3)  The  properly  must  be  listed  or 
meet  the  criteria  for  listing  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 


HI.  Proposals  from  state  designated 
Main  Street  committees  for  innovative 
planning  projects  which  will  further  the 
aims  of  the  Main  Street  program  in  the 
community  or  state. 


1982.  Eligible  categories  and  selection 
criteria  are  described  below. 


All  applicants  must  demonstrate  that; 

1 ) 50%  of  project  costs  can  be 
provided  by  the  applicant.  As  matching 
share  must  be  conditionally  committed  at 
the  time  of  application.  Donated  services 
and  materials  may  be  used  for  part  of  the 
matching  share  but  generally  not  more 
than  25%  of  the  project  cost  should  be 
donated  services.  Project  work  can  begin 
within  60  days  of  notification  of  grant 
award. 

2)  Generally,  grant  awards  will  be 
between  $5,000  and  $15,000. 

3)  Project  work  must  be  initiated 
within  60  days  of  notification  of  grant 
award,  and  completed  within  8 months. 
We  expect  notification  of  award  to  occur 
around  July  15,  1982. 


EVALUATION  CRITERIA 

All  applications  will  be  evaluated  using 
the  criteria  below; 

1 ) The  extent  to  which  the  projects 
meet  the  priority  categories  above. 

2)  The  extent  to  which  the  project 
increases  or  creates  an  awareness  of 
preservation  values  in  the  community. 

3)  The  extent  to  which  the  project 
contributes  to  the  economic  development 
(job  creation)  and/or  community 
conservation  objectives  of  the  state 
administration. 

4)  The  extent  to  which  the  grant  is 
critically  needed  by  the  project.  In  other 
words,  is  the  building  or  site  in  immediate 
danger  of  collapse  or  demolition?  Would 
the  grant  be  the  key  ingredient  in  the 
preservation  or  saving  of  the  resource  or 
information  it  contains? 

Can  the  project  be  completed  without 
grant  assistance? 

5)  Would  the  project  establish  an 
ongoing  self-sustaining  preservation 
mechanism?  That  is,  by  a one  time  grant 
to  a revolving  fund  or  historic  district 
review  board  or  other  organization  will 
that  organization  be  set  in  motion  and 
continue  to  pursue  preservation  objectives 
without  further  funding? 

6)  Selected  projects  should  be  equally 
distributed  by  location  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  by  type  of  resource. 

7)  The  demonstrated  ability  of  the 
applicant  to  accomplish  the  project  and 
meet  federal  and  state  fiscal  requirements. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  BUREAU  FOR  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 
PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  AND  MUSEUM  COMMISSION 

FISCAL  YEAR  1982 


SURVEY  & PLANNING  GRANT  APPLICATION 
ALL  APPLICATIONS  MUST  BE  POSTMARKED  BY  JUNE  I,  1982 


Name  of  Applicant  

Address  County  

Contact  Person  Phone  Number 

Principal  project  personnel  (attach  qualifications)  if  known.  If  unknown,  please  explain: 


Name  historic  resource (s)  involved  in  project 


PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 


[m  SurveyClf  project  is  for  completion  of  previously  funded  project, 
attach  description  of  effort  to  date  and  map  of  proposed  FY  82 
work) 

HH  Emergency  Planning 
n Main  Street  Planning 


SCHEDULE 

Indicate  project  schedule  (start  date,  subcontracting  dates,  dates  for  completion  and  submission  of  work 
products  and  final  report): 


Indicate  how  this  Project  addresses  the  Grant  Selection  Criteria  (attached)  and  why  funding  for  this  project 
is  important. 
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BUDGET  (include  grant  and  cash  -match  and  donated  materials  and  supplies) 

Personnel 

Fringe  Benefits 

Travel 

Equipment 

Supplies 

Consultants 

Other  (describe) 

Does  applicant  have  federally  approved  direct  cost  rate?  If  not  direct  charges  may  not  be  included. 
Will  components  of  project  work  be  sub-contracted? 


Total  Project  Cost 

BHP  assistance  requested  (may  not  exceed  50%  of  total  cost) 

MATCHING  SHARE 

Amount  Source 

Cash  

Donated  labor  (estimated  value)  

Donated  materials  (estimated  value)  

Donated  property  (estimated  value)  

Total  (must  equal  or  exceed  BHP  assistance  requested) 

If  source  is  other  than  applicant,  please  attach  letters  of  commitment. 

Describe  applicants  prior  involvement  with  similar  projects.  Demonstrate  ability  to  successfully  complete  the 
project  described: 


PHOTOS  (for  emergency  planning  and  main  street  applications,  attach  at  least  two  8”  x 10”  black  and 
white  photos  of  property/project  area) 


I certify  that  if  selected  for  grant  assistance  I intend  to  carry  out  the  project  described  above  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  described  in  “Historic  Preservation  Grants-in-Aid  Program  Requirements.” 

Signed (Title)  


(type  name) 

Please  return  form  to  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation,  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission, 
Box  1026,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120,  Attention:  Grants  Manager.  Please  complete  all  sections  of 
application  form.  Incomplete  applications  will  be  returned  without  action. 

Regulations  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  strictly  prohibit  unlawful  discrimination  in  department  federally 
assisted  programs  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  age  or  handicap.  Any  person  who  believes  he  or  she  has 
been  discriminated  against  in  any  program,  activity  or  facility  operated  by  a recipient  of  Federal  assistance  should 
write  to:  Director,  Office  for  Equal  Opportunity,  U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  Washington,  DC  20240. 


THE  LAW  OF  HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION 

A comprehensive  one  day  seminar  for 
the  practicing  lawyer,  planner  and 
preservation  professional  has  been 
designed  especially  for  Pennsylvania. 
Course  topics  will  include  new  federal 
investment  tax  credits,  local  historic 
district  ordinances,  facade  easements 
under  Pennsylvania  law,  organizing 
preservation  organizations  and  revolving 
funds  and  much  more. 

Seminars  will  be  held: 

June  17,  1981 
9 AM  to  5 PM 
Hotel  Bethlehem 
Bethlehem,  PA 

Cosponsor:  Historic  Bethlehem,  Inc. 

June  18,  1981 
9 AM  to  5 PM 
Holiday  Inn 

Second  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Harrisburg,  PA 

Cosponsor:  Historic  Harrisburg 
Association 

June  22,  1982 
9 AM  to  5 PM 
Old  Post  Office  Museum 
One  Landmarks  Square 
Pittsburgh,  PA 

Cosponsor:  Pittsburgh  History  and 
Landmarks  Foundation 

Registration  Seminar  is  $45.00  and  will 
include  A Primer  on  Historic 
Preservation  Law  in  Pennsylvania  and 
other  hand-out  material. 

For  registration  and  additional 
information  contact: 

National  Center  for  Preservation  Law 
2101  L Street,  N.W. 

Suite  906 

Washington,  D.  C.  20037 
Contact:  Ms.  Eileen  Gaffigan 
(202)  466-8960 

LIST  YOUR  FALL 
EVENTS 

If  you  have  local  events  of  regional  or 
statewide  interest  that  relate  to  historic 
preservation,  archeology,  conservation  or 
environmental  appreciation,  announce 
them  in  Pennsylvania  Preservation.  Please 
forward  information  and  a local  contact  to 
Barbara  Greenlee,  Box  1026,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania  17120.  Deadlines  for  fall 
issue  announcing  events  between 
September  and  December  is  July  16, 
1982. 


TWO  STUDIES  ENCOURAGE  GOOD  DESIGN 


York  and  Bloomsburg  have  issued 
studies  that  encourage  property  owners  in 
the  downtown  areas  to  spruce  up  using 
historic  standards  and  guidelines  that 
focus  on  specific  properties. 

The  York  Design  Guide  was  prepared 
by  Historic  York,  Inc.  and  Better  York  in 
cooperation  with  the  local  Historic  and 
Architectural  Review  Board  using 
Community  Development  Block  Grant 
funds.  The  Guide  begins  with  an 
“architectural  time  line”  consisting  of 
photographs  of  actual  York  buildings  that 
includes  even  the  present  period.  The 
book  then  goes  on  to  define  each  style  in 
terms  of  architectural  detail  and  types  of 
materials.  This  rather  standard  approach 
to  appreciating  local  architecture  lays  the 
foundation  for  the  more  innovative 
sections  designed  to  guide  the  property 
owner,  architects  and  the  Historic  and 
Architectural  Review  Board  through  the 
process  of  design  review  in  the  historic 
district.  Guidelines  on  signage,  paint 
color,  masonry  cleaning,  awnings  and 
administrative  procedures  provide 
adequate  information  to  allow  successful 
changes  to  occur  with  the  minimum  of 
community  conflict  over  preservation 
issues. 

Bloomsburg:  Downtown 

Revitalization,  A Study  and  Proposal  is 
an  ambitious  preservation  plan  prepared 
by  Thomas  R.  Deans  and  Associates  of 
Milton,  Pennsylvania.  The  product  is 
really  the  compilation  of  many  meetings 
between  the  major  downtown  actors, 
consultants  and  design  professionals  and 
seeks  an  integration  of  economic,  social 
and  design  factors  in  an  overall  set  of 
reasonable  and  specific  alternatives.  For 


example,  historic  facade  restoration  is 
encouraged  through  the  creation  ol  an 
historic  district  so  property  owners  can 
take  advantage  of  the  tax  act.  However, 
the  issue  of  what  the  backs  of  the  building 
will  be  like  and  how  they  can  be  used  to 
expand  retail  space  and  improve  parking  is 
highly  unusual  for  a small  town 
revitalization  plan.  Simarly,  there  are 
proposals  for  organizing  the  Main  Street 
business  and  government  community  to 
more  effectively  implement  an 
improvement  plan. 

The  Bloomsburg  study  goes  to  great 
lengths  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
design  elements.  ‘‘The  street 
environment  is  part  of  the  total 
community  fabric,  a complex  of  spaces, 
physical  elements  and  human  activities,” 
begins  the  section  called  Main  Street.  "A 
photographic  montage  of  every  building  in 
the  Central  Business  District  along  with 
design  recommendations,  bring  the 
preservation/revitalization  message  home 
in  terms  of  specific  improvements.  The 
vision  of  the  preservationist  and  a 
practical  small  community  planning 
approach  is  brought  together  nicely.  It 
remains  the  community’s  task  to  take  the 
proposals  and  recommendations  and 
make  them  a reality.  This  study  should 
make  it  easier  for  both  the  convinced  and 
doubtful  to  see  more  clearly. 

Downtown  York  Design  Guide  is 
available  from  Historic  York,  Inc.,  Cookes 
House,  135  Willis  Run  Road,  York,  PA. 

Bloomsburg  Revitalization  is  available 
from  Thomas  R.  Deans  Associates,  311 
North  Front  Street,  Milton,  PA  17847, 
$8.00. 


PHMC:  PROPERTIES  FOR  PLACEMENT 


As  part  of  its  new  Placement  Program 
the  Historical  and  Museum  Commission 
is  entering  into  a program  of  leasing 
structures  at  some  of  its  sites  and 
museums  in  order  to  provide  income  for 
the  Commission’s  programs  and  at  the 
same  time  to  insure  that  individual 
structures  are  kept  in  a state  of  useful 
service  thereby  curtailing  vandalism, 
deterioration,  etc. 


$ome  of  the  sites  and  museums  where 
the  Commission  will  be  carrying  out  this 
program  are:  the  John  Brown  House  in 
Chambersburg,  several  buildings  at 
Washington  Crossing  Historic  Park  in 
Bucks  County,  Curtin  Village  near  $tate 
College,  Pithole  near  Titusville,  the 
Judson  House  in  Waterford,  Sodom 
Schoolhouse  in  Northumberland  County, 


and  the  Thomas  Hughes  House  in 
Jefferson,  Greene  County. 

In  addition  to  these  structures  the 
Commission  also  plans  to  lease  some  farm 
land  at  such  sites  as  the  Robert  Fulton 
Birthplace  in  Lancaster  County,  the 
Daniel  Boone  Homestead  in  Berks 
County,  Fort  Loudoun  in  Franklin 
County,  the  Johnston  Tavern  in  Mercer 
County,  and  Hope  Lodge  in  Montgomery 
County,  In  all  instances  the  Commission 
will  be  working  with  the  Department  of 
General  Services’  Bureau  of  Real  Estate  in 
seeking  and  drawing  up  leases.  Persons 
interested  in  being  considered  for 
inclusion  on  a bidding  list  can  write  or  call 
Frank  J.  Schmidt,  Commission  Placement 
Officer,  Box  1 026,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania  17120  or  call  717-787-7110 
between  8:30  a.m.  and  5:00  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday. 
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’82  GRANT  AWARDS 
ANNOUNCED 

The  Bureau  for  Historic 
Preservation  recently  awarded  Survey 
& Planning  Grants  to  seventeen 
projects  for  1982.  The  $183,000 
allocated  in  matching  grants  from  the 
Federal  government’s  Historic 
Preservation  Fund,  will  be  used  for 
historic  and  archeological  resource 
surveys,  continuation  of  consulting 
services  to  assist  designated  Main 
Street  communities  and  emergency 
planning  studies  for  five  endangered 
or  threatened  resources. 

The  successful  applicants  were 
selected  from  a total  of  33  eligible 
applications  for  a total  of  about 
$400,000.  Applications  represented 
geographic  areas  across  the 
Commonwealth  and  included  both 
urban  and  rural  areas. 


Nine  of  the  seventeen  projects 
funded  are  historic  resource  surveys. 
Surveys  will  be  completed  or 
continued  in  Allegheny,  Armstrong, 
Clarion,  Delaware  and  Philadelphia 
Counties.  The  Historic  Preservation 
Trust  of  Lancaster  County  will  extend 
its  survey  outside  the  City  of 
Lancaster,  while  in  Crawford  County 
the  Meadville  Redevelopment 
Authority  will  survey  the  township  of 
Meadville.  Two  archeological  surveys 
were  funded  as  well.  The  Bureau  of 
State  Parks  will  conduct  an 
archeological  survey  of  parks  located 
in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
state,  while  the  Carnegie  Museum  of 
Natural  History  plans  a similar  study 
in  Cambria  and  Indiana  Counties. 

Three  of  the  state’s  four  Main 
Street  Projects  received  money  to 
continue  providing  consulting  services 
in  their  areas.  Easton,  Williamsport 
and  Jim  Thorpe  will  provide  services 


The  Bucks  County  Historical  Society's 
Fonthill  Museum  will  be  the  subject  oj  an 
architectural  study  designed  to  develop  a plan 
for  their  rehabilitation  and  maintenance. 


The  Blair  County’  Historical  Society  will  undertake  a structural  analysis,  archeological  study, 
and  historical  Investigation  of  the  Daniel  Royer  House.  The  project  will  provide 
recommendations  for  use  of  the  19th  century  ironmaster's  house,  which  has  been  abandoned  for 
the  past  nine  years.  S'"' 
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such  as  architectural  guidance,  legal 
and  tax  assistance,  and  other  expertise 
in  historic  areas  of  their  communities. 

Emergency  planning  studies  will  be 
undertaken  at  five  National  Register 
properties  presently  threatened  or 
endangered.  The  Bucks  County 
Historical  Society  will  engage  an 
architect  to  develop  a maintenance 
and  repair  scheme  for  the  badly 
deteriorated  concrete  doorways  and 
window  sash  at  the  Society’s  unusual 
Eonthill  Museum.  The  Erench  & 
Pickering  Creeks  Conservation  Trust 
plan  to  prepare  a historical  report  and 
feasibility  study  for  Collin’s  Mill,  a 
virtually  intact  19th  century  gristmill 
in  Chester  County,  and  Blair  County 
Historical  Society  plans  a similar  study 
of  the  Royer  Mansion,  a 19th  century 
ironmaster’s  residence.  Other  grants 
will  assist  in  preservation  of  the  water- 
damaged  Erie  Main  Library,  and  the 
Miffiinburg  Buggy  Works. 

• j.  A 


PRESERVATION  PLAN/SURVEY 
EXAMINES  PENNSYLVANIA’S 
COASTAL  ZONES 


1982  GRANT 
APPLICATIONS  - 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR  FUNDING 


SURVEY  PROJECTS 


Allegheny  County 

Survey $25, 1)1)0 

Armstrong  County 

Survey $15,500 

Bureau  of  State  Parks 
Archeological  Survey.  $15,000 

Carnegie  Museum 

Archeological  Survey.  $15,000 

Clarion  County 

Survey $ 7,500 

Dela  ware  County 

Survey $15,000 

Lancaster  County 

A rcheological  Survey . $15, 000 

Meadville  (Crawford 

Co.)  Survey $10,000 

Philadelphia  County 
Survey $20,000 

TOTAL  $138,000 

MAIN  STREET  PROJECTS 

Easton  Main  Street 

Project $ 8,200 

Jim  Thorpe  Main 

Street $11,800 

Williamsport  Main 
Street  Project $5, 000 

TOTAL $25,000 


EMERGENCY  PLANNING 
PROJECTS 

C 'ollins ' Mill  ( C hester 


County) $ 6,000 

Erie  Main  Library 

(Erie  County) $ 2,500 

Eonihill  Museum 

(Bucks  County) $ 6,750 

Miftiinburg  Buggy 
Works 

(Union  County) $ 3,470 

Rover  Mansion 

(Blau- County) $2,000 

TOTAL  $20,720 

GRA  NO  TO  TA  L $183,  720 


In  two  separate  efforts  the  Bureau 
for  Historic  Preservation  has 
contracted  for  the  completion  of 
historic  surveys  and  the  prediction  of 
locations  of  archeological  sites.  Using 
grants  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources  from  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  under  provision  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972,  the  Bureau  for  Historic 
Preservation  contracted  with 
consultants  to  have  specific  work 
accomplished. 

In  1981  Cee  Jay  Frederick  and 
Associates  in  conjunction  with  John 
Milner  Associates  was  chosen  to 
prepare  a Resource  Protection  Plan  for 
the  Pennsylvania/Delaware  River 
Coastal  Zone.  This  plan  was  to  reflect 
as  closely  as  possible  a system  for 
organizing  historic  resources 
developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior.  The  crux  of  the  system  is  the 
development  of  Study  Units  (themes 
or  compartments)  that  facilitate 
com.parison  and  evaluation  of  related 
resources.  The  Delaware  Study 


utilized  this  framework  to  identify,] i, 
evaluate,  and  determine  preservation  i s 
goals  for  hundreds  of  already  known  i 
and  newly  identified  historic  sites.  The : 
archeology  section  included  detailed  : 
maps  of  soil  and  shoreline  conditions 
to  predict  the  probability  of  prehistoric  t 
and  historic  archeological  sites.  All  the ' ! 
sites  in  the  56  mile  strip  of  land  from  ! ■ 
the  Delaware  boundaries  to  the  falls  at  : 
Trenton  were  mapped.  This 
information  will  assist  government 
agencies  and  other  planning  bodies  to 
improve  project  planning  regarding  \i 
historic  resources.  ; , 

The  Erie  Coastal  Zone  is  being  1 
surveyed  this  summer  by  the  J 
Northwest  Institute  of  Research.  ; . 
Although  not  designed  to  organize  the  f 
data  in  the  same  way,  the  survey  will  \ 
nevertheless  compile  information  I 
necessary  to  review  projects  for 
potential  effects  on  historic  resources. 

Both  studies  should  help  in  an  i 
effective  and  sensitive  utilization  of  < 
Pennsylvania’s  coast  lines  which  i 
though  small  have  great  importance  in 
commerce  and  recreation. 


Governor  Thornburgh  signs  Proclamation  designating  May  1982  as  Historic  Preservation 
Month.  He  is  jlanked  by  Stephen  Reed,  Harrisburg  mayor,  Brenda  Barrett,  Larry  Tise  and 
members  of  the  Historic  Harrisburg  Association. 


“Eyesores”  Beautiful,  They 
Say 

By  Jill  Lawrence 
Associates  Press  Writer 

Excerpeted  and  reprinted  with  A.  P. 
approval. 

YORK  — Holding  hands  like 
honeymooners,  a gray-haired  couple 
in  orange  hard  hats  strolled  through  a 
clanging  landscape  of  cranes, 
blowtorches  and  enormous  steel 
components. 

The  unscenic  sights  at  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Corp.  turbine  plant  were 
standard  fare  for  Hannah  and  Howard 
Cayton,  retirees  from  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  their  colleagues  in  the  1,200 
members  Society  for  Industrial 
Archaeology. 

The  international  group  was 
founded  1 1 years  ago  to  promote  the 
study  and  preservation  of  historic 
factories,  machinery,  bridges,  canals 
and  industrial  communities. 

“These  people  are  out  trying  to 
save  America’s  eyesores,”  one 
member  exclaimed  in  mock 
indignation. 

And  indeed,  that’s  how  it  seems  to 
the  uninitiated.  But  some  120 
members  on  a recent  tour  of  industrial 
York,  part  of  the  society’s  1 1th  annual 
conference,  were  zealous  about  their 
mission. 

“This  is  a side  of  America  that  very 
few  people  get  to  see  — the  nitty  gritty 


guts  of  Americana  that  never  gel 
exposed,”  says  Betsy  Woodman,  an 
architectural  and  industrial  historian 
from  Newburyport,  Mass. 

“Most  people  spend  a lot  of  time 
looking  at  restored  houses  and 
Williamsburg  and  places  like  that,” 
says  Howard  Card,  a Syracuse 
University  engineering  professor. 
“What’s  really  significant  is  industrial 
development.” 

One  of  the  ardent  champions  of  the 
cause  is  Robert  Vogel,  a co-founder  of 
the  society  and  the  curator  of  heavy 
machinery  and  civil  engineering  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington. 

“We  decided  it  was  time  to  have  a 
society  for  industrial  archaeology  . . . 
It’s  as  important  as  any  other  branch 
of  history,”  he  says. 

The  group,  which  Vogel  calls  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  has  drawn 
professors,  engineers,  historians, 
curators,  preservationists  and 
hobbyists  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  England  and  France. 

“There’s  hardly  been  a single  place 
where  there  wasn’t  some  member  of 
the  group  who  didn’t  know  what  was 
going  on  — even  in  the  most  obscure 
place,”  says  Dianne  Newell,  a 
University  of  Vancouver  history 
professor  and  editor  of  lA,  the 
society’s  journal. 

Past  tours  have  featured  New  York 
City’s  cast-iron  district;  an  early  steel 
mill  in  Pittsburgh;  a water  powered 
grist  mill  near  Wilmington,  Del.;  the 


Jim  Beam  distillery  near  Louisville, 
Ky.;  and  other  industrial  landmarks  in 
cities  such  as  Detroit,  St.  Louis, 
Hartford,  Cincinnati  and  Columbus, 
Ga. 

This  year’s  tour  was  slightly 
unusual,  members  say,  because  there 
was  more  emphasis  on  modern 
working  plants.  But  that  only  whetted 
their  enthusiasm. 

‘‘1  know  nothing  about 
machinery,”  says  Mrs.  Cayton.  a 
retired  education  professor  who  has 
helped  restore  19th  century 
townshouses,  mule  stables  and 
carriage  houses  in  the  Georgetown 
section  of  Washington,  D.  C.  “All  the 
factories  are  different.  Some  are  right 
up  my  alley  and  some  are  near  my 
alley.” 


Allis-Chalmers  was  the  first  stop  of 
a crowded  itinerary  that  included  a 
limestone  quarry,  a national  variety 
store  distribution  center,  an  antique 
steam -powered  water  pumping 
engine,  a pottery  production  line  and  a 
munitions  factory. 

The  group  looked  at  the  clay-dusted 
Pfaltzgraff  pottery  factory,  where 
endless  rows  of  butter  dishes  marched 
along  conveyor  belts  to  be  squirted 
with  glaze  before  baking. 

Then  it  was  on  to  Bowen- 
McLaughlin-York,  where  guides  wore 
tank  shaped  tie  tacks  and  52,000 
pound  tanks  sporting  fierce  looking 
cannons  roared  down  a testing  ground 
in  a postoral  rural  setting. 

The  concluding  stop  on  the  tour 
returned  the  society  to  its  element:  a 
look  at  the  York  Water  Co.’s  57  year 
old  steam  driven  water  pump,  a brass 
and  forest  green  marvel  of  wheels, 
gears,  pistons,  valves,  shafts  and 
pulleys  that  hissed  and  pounded  as 
rhythmically  as  an  old  fashioned 
railroad. 

The  pump,  designated  a historical 
landmark  by  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  throws  industrial 
archaeologists  into  a frenzy  and 
renews  their  dedication  to  the  cause. 

“Our  history  is  taught  based  on  a 
war  chronology  — prewar  and 
postwar,”  says  Mrs.  Woodman.  “Why 
not  base  it  on  when  something  was 
invented  that  changed  the  course  of 
history?  Why  not  the  pre-light  bulb 
and  post-light  bulb?” 
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EXCAVATIONS  AT  FORT  LOUDOUN: 

THE  ARCHAEOLOGY 
OF  A FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR 
PERIOD  FORT 


Nestled  on  the  edge  of  the  Great 
Valley  in  Franklin  County, 
Pennsylvania  lies  the  site  of  Fort 
Loudoun  — a small  fort  built  by  the 
provincial  government  in  1756  and 
occupied  until  1765.  This  summer 
archaeologists  under  the  supervision 
of  Stephen  G.  Warfel,  Associate 
Curator  of  Archeology,  William  Penn 
Memorial  Museum,  have  returned  for 
what  is  anticipated  to  be  the  final 
season  of  excavations.  The  primary 
objectives  of  the  dig  are  to  unearth  and 
record  the  pattern  of  post  placement  in 
the  fort’s  palisade  trench  (a  trench 
originally  dug  in  1 756  to  accommodate 
the  fort’s  vertical  log  post  walls)  and 
determine  the  existence  and  nature  of 
fort  period  features  underlying  a late 
18th  century  log  house  located  on  the 
fort’s  southeast  corner. 

The  investigation  which  began  on 
June  7,  1982  is  crucial  to  the  future 
development  of  the  property  which  is 
owned  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  has  recently  been 
placed  by  management  agreement 
with  the  Fort  Loudoun  Historical 
Society.  The  Historical  Society  is 
planning  to  reconstruct  the  small  fort 


which  was  originally  built  to  protect 
colonial  settlements  in  the 
Conococheague  Valley  from 
devestating  French  supported  Indian 
raids  and  later  served  as  a vital  link  in 
the  chain  of  communication  and 
supply  during  the  1758  Forbes 
campaign  — a military  expedition 
which  culminated  in  the  capture  of 
Fort  Duquesne  (present  day 
Pittsburgh)  and  terminated  French 
authority  over  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
western  Pennsylvania. 

Excavations,  conducted  at  the  site 
since  1980,  have  uncovered  the 
principle  features  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War  period  occupation  in 
addition  to  the  colonial  farmstead 
which  stood  on  the  property  before 
the  fort  was  constructed. 
Archaeological  testing  in  a field  south 
of  the  fort  site  in  1981  revealed  the 
location  of  a Late  Woodland 
prehistoric  village  occupation  as  well. 
Artifacts  recovered  from  each  of  the 
field  seasons  are  presently  undergoing 
analysis  at  the  William  Penn  Memorial 
Museum  and  will  utimately  be  used  to 
interpret  mid-eighteenth  century  life 
on  the  Pennsylvania  frontier  in 
exhibits  at  the  site. 


NATIONAL 
REGISTER 
WORKSHOPS 
PLANNED 

The  Bureau  for  Historic  lit 
Preservation  is  planning  three  lie 
workshops  during  the  fall  of  1982  to  lig 
present  in  detail  the  Bureau  for  lii 
Historic  Preservation’s  process  for  I|| 
review  of  National  Register  l| 
nominations  and  to  discuss  Bureau  loi 
for  Historic  Preservation  and  lj| 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  I] 
documentation  and  other  I 
requirements.  A manual  explaining  || 
Pennsylvania  requirements  with  1| 
sample  nomination  forms  will  be  I 
provided  and  reviewed.  Each  E 
workshop  will  also  explain  the  I 
interaction  of  the  National  Register  I 
and  tax  certification  process  under  I 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  I 
1980.  Specific  guidance  on  filing  I 
applications  for  certification  of  I 
significance  and  certifications  of  I 
historic  districts  will  be  provided.  I 
The  workshop  is  intended  for  I 
anyone  who  plans  to  submit  I 
nominations  to  the  Bureau, 
including  consultants,  staff  of  non- 
profit organizations  and  laymen. 

For  more  detailed  information  on 
the  agenda  and  meeting  times  and 
places,  please  contact  the  Bureau 
for  Historic  Preservation  (717) 
783-8947. 


October  20  West  Chester 

Local  Sponsor  - 
Chester  County 
Historical  Society 

October  21  Lancaster 

Local  Sponsor  - 
Preservation  Trust  of 
Lancaster  County 

October  27  Philadelphia 

Local  Sponsor  - 
National  Park  Service 


■f 


Excavations  at  Fort  Loudoun:  (L)  Kim  Becker,  1982  crew  member,  excavates  a section  of  the 

fort's  east  palisade  trench.  (R)  1981  investigations  included  the  total  excavation  of  this  cellar  J 

hole  — the  basement  of  a log  house  used  as  an  officer's  quarters  during  the  fort’s  occupation. 
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GOVERNOR’S  TASK 
FORCE  ON  HOUSING 

The  Governor’s  Task  Force  on 
Housing  was  established  in  October, 
1981,  as  a result  of  the  publication  of 
A Housing  Policy  for  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  composed  of  33  people 
representing  state  and  federal 
agencies,  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
and  cabinet,  the  real  estate  industry, 
the  banking  community, 
municipalities,  and  representatives  of 
other  groups  interested  in  housing 
appointed  by  Governor  Thornburgh. 
The  purpose  of  the  Task  Force  is; 

1) To  review  and  monitor 
implementation  of  the 
Commonwealth  housing  policy. 

2)  To  recommend  regulatory  and 
statutory  changes  at  all  levels  of 
government  in  order  to  support 
housing  development  and  stability. 

3)  To  provide  a forum  for  people  in 
housing  related  fields. 

4)  To  coordinate  federal,  state  and 
local  agencies  to  fully  utilize  programs 
benefiting  housing. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Thomas  T.  Ritter  of  Philadelphia  QIC, 
Task  Force  members  have  organized 
themselves  into  three  subcommittees: 
Affordable  Housing,  Accessible 
Housing,  and  Neighborhood 
Revitalization  and  Community 
Conservation.  While  all  three  are 
concerned  with  the  issue  of 
displacement,  the  Neighborhood 
Revitalization  Committee  has 
included  historic  preservation  as  a 

HISTORIC  BRIDGE 
SURVEY  PROJECT 

During  the  summer  of  1982,  the 
Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation  will 
be  coordinating  a state  wide  survey  of 
historic  bridges  owned  by  the 
Commonwealth.  The  project  is  being 
conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Transportation  using 
state  funds. 

Both  the  Museum  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
have  recognized  the  need  for  such  a 
survey  for  several  years.  It  is  regarded 
by  both  agencies  as  an  important  step 
in  resolving  conflicts  between  the 
divergent  goals  of  preserving  historic 
bridges  and  providing  safe  and 
efficient  transportation  facilities.  A 
definitive  list  of  historically  and 
technologically  significant  bridges  will 


specific  focus. 

Thus  far,  the  Neighborhood 
Revitalization  Committee  has 
identified  Pennsylvania’s  older 
housing  as  a great  asset  to  be  used  to 
maintain  and  increase  our  housing 
supply.  They  are  considering  how  the 
Federal  Economic  Recovery  Act 
might  be  best  utilized  for  this  purpose. 
The  committee  also  hopes  to 
recommend  ways  that  historic 
preservation  may  gain  a broader 


acceptance  across  the  state  and  to 
consider  improvement  of  the 
performances  of  boards  and 
associations  involved  in  historical  and 
architectural  review. 

The  Task  Force  as  a whole  and  the 
subcommittees  continue  to  meet 
regularly  and  are  working  toward  a 
final  set  of  recommendations  to 
Governor  Thornburgh  which  may  be 
presented  later  this  year. 

Ricki  Hurwitz 


result  from  the  survey.  Such  a list  will 
enable  both  agencies  to  plan  for  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  these 
important  resources. 

An  ad  hoc  committee  representing 
the  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation 
and  several  divisions  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation’s 
central  office  (Environmental  Quality, 
Highway  and  Bridge)  have  been 
planning  the  project  since  the  fall  of 
1981.  Field  work  is  scheduled  to  begin 
this  July  and  will  be  done  by 
Department  of  Transportation 
personnel  from  each  of  the 
department’s  twelve  regional  offices. 
A workshop  introducing  the  project 
and  detailing  the  specific  requirements 
of  the  survey  was  held  for  the  field 
personnel  before  beginning  actual 
field  work.  Each  bridge  will  be  located 
on  appropriate  maps,  photographed 


extensively  and  recorded  on  a special 
form  designed  by  the  Bureau  for 
cataloging  specific  historical  and 
technological  information.  A 
coordinator  from  the  Bureau  for 
Historic  Preservation  will  be  making 
extended  field  visits  to  each  regional 
office  to  assist  in  the  recording 
process. 

Although  the  survey  is  being 
limited  to  state  owned  bridges,  it  is 
estimated  that  between  1,500  and 
2,000  structures  will  be  recorded, 
photographed  and  evaluated.  Bridges 
of  all  types  built  before  1941  are  under 
consideration  with  the  majority  of 
structures  being  masonry  (concrete  or 
stone)  arches  or  metal  trusses.  The 
field  work  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  by  this  fall  with  data 
canalysis  and  evaluation  procedures  to 
begin  during  the  winter  of  1982-83. 
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COMING  EVENTS 

September  16 

“New  Investment  Opportunities  for  Old  Buildings” 
sponsored  by  the  Allentown  Economic  Development 

Corp.,  Box  1400,  Allentown,  Pa.  18105. 

September  22-23 

“Reusing  Old  Buildings:  Preservation  Law  and 
Development  Process”  sponsored  by  the  Conservation 
Foundation,  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  and  the  American  Bar  Association  will  be 
held  at  Convention  Center,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

September  25-26 

Fall  Craft  Class,  Lenni  Lenape  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  Fish  Hatchery  Road,  Allentown,  Pa. 

18103. 

October  2 

“New  Investment  Opportunities  for  Old  Buildings” 
sponsored  by  several  local  groups  in  Reading.  Brochure 
available:  Reading  Area  Community  College,  Adult 
Education,  Box  1706,  Reading,  Pa.  19603. 

October  3-10-17-24 

Haverford  Township  Historical  Society  will  open  to 
the  public,  Pennsylvania  Nitre  Hall,  the  1810  Powder 
Master’s  mansion  and  Lawrence  Cabin,  a late  century 
log  home,  re-erected  in  its  present  site  by  the  Historical 

Society  from  1 - 4 p.m.  Admission  $1.00,  children  50 
cents. 

October  13-16 

Fourth  Annual  Conference  on  Historic  Preservation 
and  the  Minority  Community  will  be  held  at  the  Martin 

Luther  King,  Jr.  Center,  P.  0.  Box  89154,  Atlanta, 

GA. 

October  21-24 

Luzerne  County  Folk  Festival,  Field  Artillery  Armory, 
Kingston,  Pa.  sponsored  by  Luzerne  County  Tourist 

Agency  (717)  288-6784. 

December  5 

Historic  Harrisburg  Association’s  9th  Candlelight 

House  Tour.  Highlighted  on  the  tour  in  addition  to 
homes,  restaurants  and  offices  is  the  Rotunda  area  of 
the  State  Capitol  Building.  Send  $5.00  per  ticket  to 

HHA,  P.  0.  Box  951,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17108. 

April,  1983 

Fifth  Annual  Statewide  Historic  Preservation 
Conference,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MODEL  TITLE  VI  NOTIFICATION  CLAUSE 

Regulations  of  the  II.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  strictly  prohibit  unlawful 
discrimination  in  departmental  federally  assisted  programs  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
national  origin,  age  or  handicap.  Any  person  who  believes  he  or  she  has  been 
discriminated  against  in  any  program,  activity,  or  facility  operated  by  a recipient  of 
Federal  assistance  should  write  to:  Director,  Office  for  Equal  Opportunity,  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.  20240. 


NEW  PRESERVATION 
PUBLICATIONS 


The  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission  has  expanded 
its  book  sales  program  and  opened  a 
shiny  new  bookstore  in  the  William 
Penn  Museum  in  Harrisburg,  The 
bookstore  stocks  a number  of  historic 
preservation  publications  and  is  well 
worth  a visit  if  you  are  in  the 
Harrisburg  area.  Of  special  interest  to 
preservationists  are  three  new 
(reasonably  priced,  too!)  publications 
that  deal  with  both  the  appreciation 
and  protection  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  historic  resources. 

The  Covered  Bridges  of 
Pennsylvania  by  Susan  Zacher  of  the 
Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation  staff 
was  an  outgrowth  of  a survey  to 


identify  and  nominate  all  extant 
covered  bridges  in  the  state  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  It 
is  the  most  complete  publication  on 
this  topic  and  makes  a wonderful 
guidebook  for  anyone  seeking  out  of 
the  way  parts  of  the  past.  $3.50 
A Primer  on  Historic  Preservation 
Law  in  Pennsylvania  prepared  by 
Tersh  Boasburg  and  published  by  the 
National  Center  for  Preservation  Law 
with  grant  assistance  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  through 
the  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation 
grant  program  is  a comprehensive 
source  book  to  the  law  and  practice  of 
historic  preservation  in  the 
Commonwealth.  While  primarily  legal 


in  nature  it  is  written  to  be 
understandable  and  used  by  the 
preservation  professional,  city 
planner,  architect  and  businessman. 
The  Primer  provides  background  on 
federal  laws  and  the  new  federal  tax 
incentives  as  well  as  an  indepth 
analysis  of  the  status  of  state  law. 
$5.00 

Also,  with  Bureau  for  Historic 
Preservation  grant  assistance  Penn 
State’s  Department  of  Architecture 
produced  Repair  and  Preservation 
Maintenance  for  Historic  and  Older 
Homes.  This  readable  and  well 
illustrated  manual  describes  common 
problems  in  historic  buildings  and 
outlines  how  to  plan  and  execute 
repair  and  rehabilitation  work.  $3.95 


BOOK  ORDER  FORM 

Quantity Title  Amount 


Postage  and  handling 

Add  $1.00  for  postage  and  handling  to  orders  of  $2.00  or  more. 

State  sales  tax  (Pa.  residents) 

Total 


Name  _ 
Address 


Publications  Sales  Program 

Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission 

Box  1026 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120 
Telephone  (717)  783-2618 
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Please  enclose  payment  with  order.  In  Pennsylvania  add  sales  tax  on  purchases 
over  10  cents. 
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Pennsylvania  Preservation 


A quarterly  publication  of  the  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation, 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission 


Statewide  Revolving  Fund  Established  for  Pennsylvania 


Over  the  past  seventy-five  years, 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission  has  preserved 
Pennsylvania’s  historic  heritage 
through  its  sixty  historic  sites  and 
museums.  Across  the  Commonwealth 
hundreds  of  other  historic  properties 
have  also  been  maintained  as  house 
museums  or  community  centers  by 
local  governments,  historical  societies 
and  preservation  organizations. 

With  the  growing  public  interest  in 
protecting  even  more  of 
Pennsylvania’s  varied  historic 
resources,  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the 
realization  that  this  kind  of  public 
acquisition  and  maintenance  is  an 
example  of  but  one  type  of 
preservation  tool.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  some  success  in 
attracting  private  investment  to  the 
preservation  of  historic  resources  as 
well.  Through  federal  tax  incentives 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  certified 
historic  buildings,  many  once 
threatened  sites  have  been 
“preserved”  by  the  workings  of  the 
marketplace.  Nevertheless,  due  in 
part  to  the  decreases  in  public  funding 
and  a variety  of  other  reasons,  there 
will  always  be  a certain  number  of 
historic  properties  which  do  not  justify 
acquisition  by  public  agencies  and 
which  will  not  be  suitably  developed 
without  some  intervention  by 
preservationists. 

To  fill  this  need,  the  Preservation 
Fund  of  Pennsylvania,  Inc.  was 
established  in  September  1982  to 
utilize,  on  a statewide  basis,  an 
innovative  new  preservation 
technique— the  historic  preservation 
revolving  fund.  The  purpose  of  the 
fund  is  to  acquire  historic  properties, 
market  them  to  a broad  audience  and 
later  resell  them,  with  preservation 
restrictions,  to  buyers  who  agree  to 
restore  and  protect  them.  Although  a 


revolving  fund  must  initially  risk 
money  to  purchase  properties,  the 
money  is  returned  to  the  fund  at  the 
time  of  resale  to  be  used  once  again. 
Another  method,  which  reduces  the 
monetary  outlay  of  the  fund,  is  the  use 
of  options  to  hold  a property  until  a 
purchaser  can  be  found. 

The  result  of  a Joint  initiative  by  the 
PHMC  and  the  Governor’s  Office,  the 
Preservation  Fund  of  Pennsylvania, 
Inc.  is  a private  non-profit  corporation 
which  is  closely  linked  through  its 
articles  of  incorporation  to 
Commission  programs.  The  Fund  will 
also  have,  as  ex  officio  members, 
Vivian  Piasecki,  Chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission,  James  Biddle,  Chairman 
of  the  Historic  Preservation  Board  and 
Dr.  Larry  E.  Tise,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Commission  on  its  Board  of 
Directors.  Ten  members  of  the  board. 


each  with  strong  business  and 
community  services  skills,  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Commission  and 
Governor  Thornburgh  and  represent  a 
diversified  geographic  background. 
Other  board  members  include:  Louis 
J.  Appell,  Jr.,  York,  Pa.;  Walter 
D’Alessio,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
David  L.  Genter,  Sewickley,  Pa.;  Otto 
Haas,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Elaine  Ewing 
Holden,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.;  Alvin  B. 
Lewis,  Jr.,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Hyman 
Myers,  Merion  Station,  Pa.;  Craige 
Pepper  Root,  Erie,  Pa.;  Patrick  Ross, 
Tannersville,  Pa.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M. 
Scaife,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  With  $140,000 
in  start-up  funding  from  the 
legislature  and  an  additional  $34,000 
grant  from  the  Commission’s  Federal 
Historic  Preservation  Program,  the 
Fund  is  currently  hiring  staff  and  will 
soon  begin  operation. 

( Continued  on  page  6. ) 


Members  of  the  Preservation  Board  of  Pennsylvania.  Inc.  (seated)  left  to  right.  Patrick  Ross. 
Craige  Pepper  Root.  Vivian  Piasecki.  Otto  Haas.  Walter  D'AUesio,  (standing)  left  to  right.  Larry 
Tise,  Louis  Appell,  Elaine  Holden,  Hyman  Myers.  Ann  Genter.  and  James  Biddle. 


Dr.  Homer  Rosenberger 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission  and  the 
Historic  Preservation  Board  were 
saddened  by  the  passing  of  Horn  r 
Tope  Rosenberger  a member  of  the 
Historic  Preservation  Board  since  its 
inception  and  a former  member  of  the 
Commission.  Dr.  Rosenberger 
contributed  his  expertise  and 
enthusiasm  to  the  development  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  public  history 
programs  for  over  a decade.  He 
attended  every  Preservation  Board 
meeting  with  an  eye  to  enriching  all  of 
our  understanding  of  Pennsylvania's 
past. 

Dr.  Rosenberger,  a native  of 
Lansdale,  earned  degrees  at  Albright 
College  and  Cornell  University.  He 
was  professor  of  history  and 
government  at  Susquehanna 
University  and,  in  1935,  began  a 
career  in  federal  service  which 
included  work  with  the  U S.  Office  of 
Education,  Bureau  of  Prisons  and 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Retiring  from 
federal  service  in  1965,  he  worked  as  a 
consultant. 

He  served  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission 
from  1972  to  1980  and  was  a member 
of  the  state’s  National  Register 
Review  Committee  from  1969  until 
his  death.  He  was  a past  president  and 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  German 
Society  and  was  the  author  of  1 5 books 
and  numerous  articles. 

Expressions  of  sympathy  should  be 
made  in  the  form  of  contributions  to 
the  Rose  Hill  Foundation,  12368  Old 
PenMar  Road,  Waynesboro  17268. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDITS:  AN  UPDATE 


The  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Respon- 
sibility Act  of  1982  (TEFRA)  enacted 
changes  in  the  investment  tax  credit 
rules  that  will  trim  some  of  the  preser- 
vation tax  incentives  currently  in 
i effect.  While  the  bulk  of  the  tax  incen- 
I tives  enacted  in  1981  remain,  preser- 
vationists, investors,  developers,  law- 
I yers,  and  accountants  should  become 
I familiar  with  the  new  changes  in  the 
tax  law  in  order  to  thoroughly  evaluate 
; their  current  and  future  rehabilitation 
^ projects. 

' Beginning  in  1983,  the  depreciable 
I basis  of  any  certified  historic  structure 
' receiving  investment  tax  credits  for 
qualified  rehabilitation  expenditures 
will  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
50%  of  the  investment  tax  credit.  For- 


merly, the  depreciable  basis  of  such  a 
structure  was  not  reduced  at  ail  as  a 
result  of  receiving  investment  tax  cre- 
dits. 

TEFRA  does  provide  some  transi- 
tional rules.  The  basis  adjustment  will 
not  apply  if  there  was  a contract  to 
rehabilitate  the  property  in  effect  on 
July  1,  1982  and  the  building  is 
returned  to  service  by  January  1, 
1986.  The  basis  adjustment  also  does 
not  apply  if  SEC  filings  and  HUD  Sec- 
tion 8 applications  were  filed  by  July  1, 
1982,  and  the  building  is  returned  to 
service  before  1984. 

For  more  information  on  these 
changes  please  contact  the  Bureau  for 
Historic  Preservation. 


Reading  Mayor,  Karen  A.  Miller  deft)  and  members  of  the  Callowhill  Citizens'  Association  lead 
a walking  tour  of  the  Callowhill  Historic  District  for  Lt.  Governor  William  Scranton  on  his  recent 
visit  in  which  he  stressed  revitalization  of  downtown  communities  and  preservation  of  farmiand. 


THE  NATIONAL 
REGISTER  WORKSHOPS: 


PROPERTIES  LISTED  IN  THE  NATIONAL  REGISTER  IN 

PENNSYLVANIA 
June  1982  to  November  1982 


Bucks  County:  Twining  Farm  (7/1/ 
, 82) 

: Chester  County:  William  J.  Barnard 
Residence/Thornbury  Lodge  {1I2\I 
82) 

Fayette  County:  Springer  Farm  {1117)1 
82) 

{ Jefferson  County:  Phillip  Taylor 
j House  {inmi) 

\ Philadelphia  County:  Uptown  Theater 
and  Office  Building  (7/22/82) 

Bucks  County:  Aldie,  William  Mercer 
Residence  (Determined  Eligible 
under  NR  Procedures  7/22/82) 

Berks  County:  Boonecroft  (7/26/82) 
Montgomery  County:  Bauern  Freund 
Print  Shop  (7/26/82) 


Philadelphia  County:  1900  Rit- 
tenhouse  Square  Apartments  (7/26/ 
82) 

Philadelphia  County:  Horace  Jayne 
House  (7/22/82) 

Lancaster  County:  Electric  Locomo- 
tive No.  4859  (8/19/82) 

Franklin  County:  Chambersburg 
Historic  District  (8/26/82) 

Lancaster  County:  A.  B.  Hess  Cigar 
Factory  and  Warehouses  (8/24/82) 
Lancaster  County:  Lancaster  Watch 
Company  (8/24/82) 

Lancaster  County:  Jasper  Yeates 
House  (9/23/82) 

Lancaster  County:  Henry  Krauskop 
House  and  Store  (10/7/82) 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  GGI  Streamlined  Electric  Locomotive  No.  4859 

(Currently  housed  at  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Museum.  Strasburg,  Lancaster  County,  for 
restoration) 

The  GGI  Locomotive  No.  4859  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  locomotives  from  a once  active 
139  unit  fleet  that  set  performance  and  efficiency  standards  by  which  all  subsequent  American 
electric  locomotives  have  been  gauged. 

No.  4859  is  a significant  example  of  its  type  and  not  only  inaugurated  electrified  railroading 
on  the  former  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Philadelphia- Harrisburg  route  on  January  15.  1938  but 
also  hauled  the  last  GGI -powered  freight  through  Harrisburg.  Listed  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  August  19,  1982. 


The  Bureau  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion was  pleased  by  the  overwhelming 
response  to  our  recent  National 
Register  workshops.  Designed  as  a 
“How  to”  session,  three  workshops 
were  held  this  fall.  The  Bureau’s  new 
Register  process  manual  was  used  as 
the  guide  for  discussions  on  preparing 
high  quality  National  Register 
nominations.  Case  studies  dealing 
with  evaluating  a resource’s  integrity 
and  context  were  also  presented  for 
discussion. 

Over  100  people  attended  the  Octo- 
ber 20,  21  and  27  workshops  in  West 
Chester,  Lancaster  and  Philadelphia. 
Additional  workshops  are  planned  for 
central  and  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Western  Pennsylvania  will  be  the 
target  area  for  National  Register 
workshops  in  the  early  spring  of  1983. 
If  you  would  like  to  receive  a pre- 
registration application  please  write  to 
the  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation, 
Box  1026,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
17120. 


Pittsburgh  Archeologist  Joins 
Historic  Preservation  Board 

Dr.  James  Richardson  of  the  Car- 
negie Museum  of  Natural  History  and 
University  of  Pittsburgh’s  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission 
to  the  Historic  Preservation  Board  to 
fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  resignation 
of  Charlotte  Lane  of  Washington 
County.  Dr.  Richardson  is  a graduate 
of  St.  Lawrence  University  and 
received  his  M.A.  from  Syracuse 
University  and  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Illinois.  He  is  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  at  the  University  of  Pit- 
tsburgh and  is  currently  the  Chief 
Curator,  Section  of  Man,  at  the  Car- 
negie Museum  of  Natural  History  with 
split  appointment  between  the 
University  and  the  Carnegie  Museum. 
He  has  been  involved  in  many  excava- 
tions in  both  this  country  and  South 
America,  and  has  published  exten- 
sively on  these  areas.  Along  with  Dr. 
Michael  of  California  State  College, 
Dr.  Richardson  will  provide  expertise 
on  the  archeological  issues  that 
increasingly  face  the  Commonwealth 
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1982  ANNUAL  HISTORK 


The  purpose  of  the  Historic  Preservation  Awards 
Program  is  to  encourage  excellence  in  the  preservation  of 
Pennsylvania's  built  environment. 

This  program  has  been  established  to  give  recognition  to 
an  individual  who  has  made  a significant  contribution 
( with  demonstrated  achievements)  to  the  field  of  preserva- 
tion and  to  recognize  outstanding  preservation  projects 
both  construction  and  non-construction  in  the  following 
categories:  a)  restoration:  b)  rehabilitation  or  adaptive 
use;  c)  outstanding  preservation  initiative  (non-construc- 
tion). 


Nominations  need  not  be  grantees  of  the  Bureau  for 
Historic  Preservation  for  consideration  by  the  awards 
committee. 


PRESERVATIONIST  OF  THE  YEAR 

This  award  is  based  on  the  magnitude  and  quality  of 
tangible  achievements  by  an  individual  in  the  field  of 
historic  preservation.  Personal  involvement  — includ- 
ing time,  talent,  thought,  and  leadership  — is  a major 
part  of  the  criteria. 

The  Preservationist  of  the  Year  Award  is  given  for 
accomplishments  where  commitment  is  proven  and 
can  be  based  on  projects  and  programs. 

There  will  be  no  distinction  between  “profes- 
sional” and  “avocational”  but  the  committee  will 
examine  results  over  and  above  credentials.  Any  mem- 
ber of  an  organization  — such  as  historical  societies, 
preservation  organizations,  neighborhood  associations 
— is  eligible  for  nomination. 

Each  nomination  for  this  award  must  be  accom- 
panied by  tangible  evidence  to  allow  the  awards  com- 
mittee not  only  to  know  what  a person  has 
accomplished  but  also  to  assess  how  well  the  job  has 
been  done.  Testimonials  are  to  be  avoided  and  the 
nomination  should  concentrate  on  detailing  and  docu- 
menting the  reasons  for  the  nomination. 

This  award  recognizes  an  individual  for  his/her 
cumulative  support  of  an  involvement  in,  one  or  more 
aspects  of  historic  preservation  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Furthermore,  this  is  a commendation  to  a person 
whose  serious  effort  has  accomplished  something  that 
is  significant  in  his/her  own  local  area. 


OUTSTANDING  RESTORATION 
PROJECT 

For  the  purpose  of  this  award; 

Restoration  is  defined  as  the  act  or  process  of 
accurately  recovering  the  form  and  details  of  a property 
and  its  setting  as  it  appeared  at  a particular  period  of 


time  by  the  means  of  the  removal  of  later  work  or  by 
the  replacement  of  missing  earlier  work. 

The  committee  will  judge  the  nominations  on: 

a)  historical  accuracy  and  architectural  authenticity; 

b)  soundness  of  the  uses  employed  to  interpret  the 
building,  sites,  etc.;  and 

c)  the  skill  with  which  the  project  work  has  been 
executed. 

At  a minimum,  each  nomination  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  following  information  in  order  to  make 
the  nomination  clear  to  the  awards  committee.' 

1.  A clear  statement  of  the  history  and  purpose  of 
the  project  (not  to  exceed  three  typed  pages). 

2.  Site  maps,  floor  plans,  or  other  diagrams  or 
architectural  drawings. 

3.  Pictorial  views  keyed  to  accompanying  plans 
which  show  the  building  or  structure  before,  during 
and  after  construction.  These  should  be  both  general 
views  and  detailed  views. 

4.  10-15  color  slides  of  the  completed  project.  These 
also  should  be  keyed  to  the  accompanying  drawings. 
Attention  should  be  given  to  architectural  detail  to 
demonstrate  the  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  original 
building  fabric. 


OUTSTANDING  REHABILITATION  OR 
ADAPTIVE  USE  PROJECT 

For  the  purpose  of  this  award: 

Rehabilitation  is  defined  as  the  act  or  process  of 
returning  a property  to  a state  of  utility  through  repair 
or  alteration  which  makes  possible  an  efficient  contem- 
porary use  while  preserving  those  portions  or  features 
of  the  property  which  are  significant  to  its  historical, 
architectural,  and  cultural  values. 

The  committee  will  use  the  following  general  stan- 
dards in  its  evaluation: 

a)  Every  reasonable  effort  should  have  been  made 
to  provide  a compatible  use  for  a property  that  required 
minimal  alteration  of  the  building  or  site. 

b)  Retention  of  distinguishing  original  qualities  or 
character  of  a building,  structure,  or  site  and  its 
environment. 

c)  Retention  of  distinctive  stylistic  features  or  exam- 
ples of  skilled  craftsmanship  which  characterized  a 
building  or  site  should  have  been  treated  with  sen- 
sitivity. 

d)  Adherence  to  repair  rather  than  replacement  ol 
architectural  details  wherever  possible.  In  the  event 
replacement  was  necessary,  the  new  material  used 
should  relate  in  composition,  design,  color,  texture, 
and  visual  qualities. 

e)  New  additions  or  alterations  to  buildings  or  struc- 
tures should  have  been  done  in  such  a manner  that  il 
such  additions  or  alterations  were  to  be  removed  in  the 
future,  the  essential  form  and  integrity  of  the  structure 
would  be  unimpaired. 
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At  a minimum,  each  nomination  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  following  information  in  order  to  make 
the  nomination  clear  to  the  awards  committee. 

1.  A clear  statement  of  the  history  and  purpose  of 
the  project  (not  to  exceed  three  typed  pages). 

2.  Site  maps,  floor  plans,  or  other  diagrams  or 
architectural  drawings. 

3.  Pictorial  views  keyed  to  accompanying  plans 
which  show  the  building  or  structure  before,  during 
and  after  construction.  These  should  be  both  general 
views  and  detailed  views. 

4.  10-15  color  slides  of  the  completed  project.  These 
also  should  be  keyed  to  the  accompanying  drawings. 
Attention  should  be  given  to  architectural  detail  to 
demonstrate  the  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  original 
building  fabric. 


OUTSTANDING  PRESERVATION 
INITIATIVE  (NON-CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECT) 

A program.,  project,  or  initiative  which  increases 
public  awareness,  facilitates  decisions  that  enhance  or 
protect  historic  resources,  or  identifies  and  registers 
historic  resources  will  be  considered  for  this  category. 
Such  projects  may  include  the  development  of  a 
preservation  plan  or  the  preparation  of  a feasibility 
study,  or  a historic  structures  report.  Educational 
initiatives  — from  the  preparation  of  local  handbooks/ 
newsletters,  to  special  or  topical  preservation  publica- 
tions — shall  also  be  considered  as  nominations  for  this 
award. 


1983  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  AWARDS  NOMINATION  FORM 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  by  March  1,  1983.  Please  submit  this  form  and  required  background  information  to 
.Awards,  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation,  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  P.  0.  Box  1026,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17120. 

CATEGORY 

for  Preservationist  award: 

Name Address 

Org.,  if  any 

for  other  award  categories 

Project  Name 

Location 

Project  Director 

Submitted  by: 

Name AlTiliation 

Address 

City Phone 

1983  Preservation  Awards  will  be  announced  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Conference  on  Historic 
Preservation  to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh,  April  7,  8 and  9.  Specific  information  on  the  conference 
will  be  available  in  February. 


Architect 

Project  Dates to. 


“AN  EYE  FOR  ARCHITECTURE” 


Pittsburgh  History  and  Landmarks 
Foundation  (PHLF)  and  Allegheny 
Intermediate  Unit  (AIU)  have  recent- 
ly completed  the  successful  pilot 
program  of  “An  Eye  for  Architec- 
ture”, a series  of  five  slide/tape  shows 
created  jointly  by  PHLF  and  the 
Gifted  and  Talented  Education 
Program  (GATE)  of  the  AIU.  The 
National  Endowment  for  Humanities 
funded  the  creation  of  the  five  slide/ 
tape  shows  and  the  participation 
included  approximately  500  fifth  and 
sixth  graders  from  ten  Pittsburgh  area 
school  districts. 

The  slide/tape  shows  highlight  the 
architectural  heritage  of  Pittsburgh’s 
Golden  Triangle  and  four  historic 


neighborhoods;  Birmingham,  East 
Street  Valley,  East  Liberty  and 
McKees  Rocks.  Each  slide/tape  show 
focuses  on  an  architectural  issue  rele- 
vant to  the  particular  area  — and 
applicable  to  many  neighborhoods 
nationwide. 

Last  spring  the  students  viewed  the 
slide/tape  shows,  took  field  trips  to  the 
areas  featured,  and  completed  projects 
suggested  in  a written  curriculum.  The 
variety,  quality  and  creativity  of  the 
projects  was  outstanding,  and  illus- 
trated that  students  gained  an 
appreciation  of  how  architecture 
reflects  the  character  of  a community 
and  influences  daily  patterns  of  work 
and  play. 


PHLF  and  the  AIU  are  now  secur- 
ing additional  funding  so  that  “An 
Eye  for  Architecture”  can  be  shown 
for  the  first  time  to  Pittsburgh  Public 
School  children  during  the  1982-83 
year,  and  on  a continuing  basis  to 
Allegheny  County  School  children. 

To  date,  this  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive educational  unit  on 
architecture  to  be  used  in  the  Pit- 
tsburgh area  schools,  designed  to 
introduce  elementary  and  high  school 
students  to  the  concepts  and  conse- 
quences of  architecture  in  our  society 
and  to  encourage  them  to  notice  and 
explore  the  built  environment. 


Pinsbiirf’h  students  display  exhibit  prepared  with  "their  eyes  for  architecture.  " 


REVOLVING  FUND 
(Continued) 

The  Preservation  Fund  of 
Pennsylvania,  Inc.  is  a cost-effective 
mechanism  to  preserve 
Pennsylvania’s  historic  resources. 
Through  the  use  of  real  estate 
development  techniques,  historic 
properties  will  be  acquired  and 
marketed  to  those  in  the  private  or 
public  sector  who  will  reuse  and 
protect  them.  In  this  manner. 


properties  will  not  sit  under-used  or 
idle  but  will  be  suitably  rehabilitated 
and  placed  back  on  the  tax  rolls.  The 
local  community  will  be  enhanced  by 
the  reuse  of  eyesores  and  white 
elephants,  and  the  Commonwealth’s 
interest  in  protecting  its  heritage  will 
be  advanced. 

While  Pennsylvania  has  just  joined 
the  ranks  of  North  Carolina  and 
Indiana  as  one  of  the  few  states  with  a 
statewide  preservation  revolving  fund, 
these  funds  have  been  in  use  on  the 
local  level  for  many  years.  Many  of 


these  local  funds  are  part  of 
preservation  programs  which  go 
beyond  acquisition  and  resale  to 
include  preservation  loans  and  actual 
rehabilitation  work.  The  first 
revolving  fund  in  Pennsylvania  and 
one  of  the  first  in  the  nation  was 
established  in  Pittsburgh  in  1966  by 
Arthur  Zeigler,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Pittsburgh  History  and  Landmarks 
Foundation.  With  the  Preservation 
Fund  of  Pennsylvania  off  to  a strong 
start,  this  innovative  approach  should 
soon  be  in  action  statewide. 
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NEW  PRESERVATION 
PUBLICATIONS 


The  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation  recently  com- 
pleted a new  resource  manual  for  consultants  and 
others  who  prepare  National  Register  nominations.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Bureau’s  training  workshops,  this 
manual  is  designed  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
quality  nominations.  All  pertinent  state  and  federal 
requirements  are  discussed  as  well  as  samples  and  addi- 
tional guidelines.  A copy  can  be  obtained  by  written 
request  to  the  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation,  Box 
1026,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120. 


THE  NATIONAL  REGISTER  PROCESS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation  recently 
updated  and  revised  its  Guidelines  for  Historic 
Resource  Surveys  in  Pennsylvania.  The  30  page 
booklet  reflects  the  Bureau’s  efforts  to  assure  com- 
prehensive surveys  that  are  not  restricted  to  architec- 
tural and  historic  landmarks.  Sections  of  the 
“Guidelines”  present  information  on'  planning  and 
conducting  comprehensive  surveys  of  historic 
resources  and  describe  in  detail  the  documentation 
required  by  the  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation. 
While  primarily  designed  for  survey  projects  funded  by 
the  Bureau,  the  “Guidelines”  should  prove  useful  to 
local  groups  and  individuals  interested  in  conducting  a 
historic  resource  survey.  Copies  of  the  “Guidelines” 
are  available  upon  request  to  the  Bureau  for  Historic 
Preservation,  P.  O.  Box  1026,  Harrisburg,  Pen- 
nsylvania 17120. 


RESOURCE  PROTECTION  PLAN:  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA/DELAWARE  RIVER 
COASTAL  ZONE 

This  200  page  report  made  possible  by  a grant  from 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources  and  pre- 
pared by  Cee  Jay  Frederick  (historical  background) 
and  John  Milner  Associates  (archeological  research) 
emphasizes  the  use  of  study  units  (categories)  based 
on  history,  geography  and  time  to  group  similar 
resources  for  identification/evaluation  purposes  and 
for  planning  strategies.  The  report  includes  analyses, 
inventories,  maps  and  photos  providing  a valuable 
reference  piece  for  local  planners  in  the  Delaware 
Coastal  Zone.  It  has  received  an  award  for  outstanding 
work  in  the  field  of  historic  preservation  by  the 
Heritage  Commission  of  Delaware  County. 

Copies  can  be  obtained  through  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission  Bookstore  for  $20 
per  copy. 

Other  preservation  publications  advertised  in  the 
fall  issue.  The  Covered  Bridges  of  Pennsylvania, 
Repair  and  Preservation  Maintenance  for  Historic 
and  Older  Homes,  and  A Primer  on  Historic  Preser- 
vation Law  are  still  available  through  the  PHMC 
bookstore.  Box  1026,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120.  All  book 
, orders  require  $1.00  for  postage  and  handling  and  6% 
sales  tax  for  Pennsylvania  residents. 


MODEL  TITLE  VI  NOTIFICATION  CLAUSE 

Regulations  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  strictly  prohibit  unlawful 
discrimination  in  departmental  federally  assisted  programs  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
national  origin,  age  or  handicap.  Any  person  who  believes  he  or  she  has  been 
discriminated  against  in  any  program,  activity,  or  facility  operated  by  a recipient  of 
Federal  assistance  should  write  to:  Director,  Office  for  Equal  Opportunity,  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.  20240. 
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Pennsylvania  Preservation 


GRANT  FUNDS  MADE  AVAILABLE 


Pennsylvania  recently  received 
notification  of  $612,000  federal  grant 
awards  for  federal  fiscal  year  1983. 
These  funds  result  from  $26  million 
S Congressional  appropriation  from  the 
Historic  Preservation  Fund  passed  last 
December.  Pennsylvania’s  award  is 
one  of  the  highest  in  the  country  and 
reflects  the  high  level  of  activity  in  the 
state,  including  the  number  of 
National  Register  nominations 
processed,  the  number  of  significance 
and  rehabilitation  applications 
reviewed  for  federal  tax  purposes,  and 
the  number  of  federal  undertakings 
reviewed  for  possible  impacts  on 
historic  and  archeological  resources. 
With  about  the  same  total 
appropriation  of  $26  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  Pennsylvania  received 
$575,000. 

Trust  Grant  Fosters  New 

Until  recently  Pennsylvania  has 
been  the  only  large  state  without  a 
statewide  non-profit  group  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  historic  preservation  to 
complement  the  activities  of  existing 
State  and  Federal  programs.  The  need 
for  such  an  organization  to  encourage 
communication  and  ideas  sharing 
across  the  Commonwealth  has  been  a 
priority  for  preservationists  for  years. 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  offered  a strong 
incentive  to  make  this  dream  possible 
with  the  offer  of  a challenge  grant  in 
the  amount  of  $12,000  towards 
formation  of  a statewide  organization. 
In  response  to  this  challenge  the 
Pennsylvania  Preservation  League 
was  formed  in  the  fall  of  l‘>82.  At  this 
time  the  League  is  in  the  process  of 
developing  an  innovative 


or  the  federal  award.  Bureau  for 
Historic  Preservation  <BHP)  expects 
about  $300,000  to  be  made  available 
for  grants  to  local  groups  and 
governmental  agencies.  Like  last  year, 
funds  cannot  be  used  for  actual 
rehabilitation  or  restoration  work 
(acquisition  and  development)  and 
the  Department  of  Interior  has 
imposed  additional  prohibitions 
against  funding  for  site  specific 
planning  such  as  feasibility  studies, 
historic  structures  reports  or 
development  of  plans  and 
specifications.  In  line  with  these  and 
other  National  Park  Service  guidelines 
and  in  accordance  with  BHP  priorities, 
assistance  will  be  targeted  to  historic 
and  archeological  surveys  and  projects 
to  nominate  previously  identified 
resources,  especially  historic  districts. 

Preservation  Organization 

membership/partnership  relationship 
with  the  Trust  and  setting  up  its 
organizational  structure. 

The  first  public  event  for  the  new 
group  will  be  a luncheon  on  Saturday 
April  9th  held  at  the  Fifth  Annual 
Historic  Preservation  Conference  in 
Pittsburgh.  (See  conference 
schedule)  The  Honorable  Philip 
Mitman,  Mayor  of  Easton,  will  be  the 
featured  speaker  on  a program  that 
will  also  cover  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  organization,  a report  on 
membership  development  and 
program  activities  planned  for  1983. 
For  information  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Preservation  League  and  for  luncheon 
reservations  contact  Tom  Deans  or 
Stephanie  Snyder,  311  N.  Front 
Street,  Milton,  Pa.  17847  (717)742- 
9323. 


Application  forms  and  specific 
procedures  and  selection  criteria  are 
available  from  the  Bureau.  Call  or 
write  for  information.  Grant 
applications  will  be  accepted  through 
May  2,  1983  and  awards  will  be  made 
in  mid-June.  (Bureau  for  Historic 
Preservation,  P.  O.  Box  1026, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  1 7120,  717-783- 
8946). 

New  Video  Tape 
on  Tax  Incentives 

Prepared  for  presentation  to 
lawyers  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bar 
Institute,  this  50  minute  video  tape 
features  Brenda  Barrett,  Director, 
Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation  and 
Lawrence  J.  Beaser,  Esq.  of  Blank, 
Rome,  Comisky  and  McCauley, 
Philadelphia.  Topics  covered  include 
Internal  Revenue  Code  Provisions; 
the  Certification  Process  and 
consideration  of  the  development 
process.  The  lecturers  explain  the  tax 
incentives  in  detail. 

The  Bureau  for  Historic 
Preservation  is  making  this  tape 
available  on  a loan  type  basis.  If  you  or 
your  organization  would  like  to 
borrow  this  VHS  tape  please  call  the 
Bureau  to  make  arrangements  717- 
783-8946.  Purchase  price  through  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Institute  is  $1 10.00. 


Has  A Future 
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• Fifth  Annual  Conference  Schedule  Inside  • 
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FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  ON  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

PITTSBURGH  © PRESERVATION 

Partners  in  Progress 

April  7-9,  1983  William  Penn  Hotel 


THURSDAY 

April  7 

6:0«  PM  OPENING  RECEPTION 

The  State  Historic  Prescrsation  Board,  .James  Biddle 
Chairman  will  host  a cocktail  recepition  to  honor  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  newly  formed  statewide  revolving  fund. 
The  Preservation  Fund  of  Pennsylvania.  Inc. 

Paneled  Room.  William  Penn  Hotel 


FRIDAY 

APRIL  8 

8;00.\M  CONFERENCE  REGiSTRATlON  * 
Continental  Breakfast 

Historic  Preservation  Book  Store  opens. 


9:30  AM  OPENlNt,  SESSION 

Plenary  session  wall  feature  Pittsburgh  History  and 
Landmarks  Foundation's  (PHLF)  student  education 
project  “An  Eye  for  .Architecture"  presented  by  its 
President.  Arthur  P.  Ziegler,  .Jr.  .Area  school  students  will 
exhibit  their  projects  and  be  available  for  discussion  at  the 
end  of  this  session. 

Greeting  by  Dr.  Larry  E.  Tise,  State  Historic  Preservation 
Officer  and  Executive  Director,  J^ennsy Kama  Historical 
and  Museum  Commission,  Official  welcome  to  Pittsburgh 
will  be  made  by  Joan  hey,  Chairperson,  Historic  Review 
Commission.  City  of  Pittsburgh. 


10:30  AM  CONFERENCE  SESSIONS 

# 1 NEIGHBORHOODS  - Caroline  Boyce.  P reservation 
Planner  for  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  will  present  an 
orientation  on  Pittsburgh's  neighborhoods  and  highlight 
their  development.  .Attention  will  then  be  directed  to  the 
North  Side  and  more  specifically  to  its  community 
initiatives  that  are  helping  to  preserve  and  revitalize  the 
area.  Jane  Johnson,  a lifelong  North  Side  resident  will 
present  a historical  overview.  William  D.  Thompkins. 
Executive  Director  of  Manchester  Citizens  Corporation 
and  Car!  O.  Detweiier,  a local  architect  active  in  North 
Side  preservation  projects  will  discuss  the  evolution  of 
neighborhood  preservaition  efforts  in  Manchester, 
Allegheny  West  and  Mexican  War  Streets  neighborhoods. 
The  afternoon  tour  will  visit  the  North  Side  and  sec  the 
accomplishments  and  some  of  the  ongoing  projects 
highlighted  in  the  morning  session.  1 rom  there  the  tour 
will  travel  through  the  South  Side  viewing  some  (.)f  the 
older  commercial  areas  of  the  City  in  an  area  known  as 
Birmingham  and  then  proceed  to  Oakland  to  visit  Schenley 
J-arms  and  the  University  o!'  Pittsburgh.  Jhe  tour  will 
conclude  at  the  Historical  Society  of  Western  Pa.  with  a 
historical  sketch  of  the  area  presented  by  Christina 
Schmidlapp.  a member  of  PHLF 's  survey  team,  and  a 
reception  in  the  gallery  at  the  Society's  headquarters. 


# 2 I RB.\N  ARCHEOLOfJY  - Comparison  o(  public 
versus  private  preservation  approaches  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  Pittsburgh's  remaining  two  inclines  will  be 
discussed  by  David  Miller,  President,  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Duquesne  Heights  Incline  and  Richard 
Bogovich.  Port  .Authority  Transit  project  coordinator  for 
the  Monongahela  Incline  project.  Presentations  will  also  be 
made  by  Ronald  C.  Carlisle,  Department  of 
■Anthropology.  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Verna  Cow  in. 
Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural  History  contrasting  the 
recent  archeological  excavations  associated  with  the 
development  of  Pittsburgh's  subway  system  and  the 
construction  of  the  new  PPG  corporate  headquarters.  The 
afternoon  bus  tour  will  featu'c  a 'isit  to  the  trolley  barns 
and  shops,  a process  tour  and  a trip  on  the  Duquesjne 
Incline.  The  tour  concludes  with  a reception  atop  Mount 
Washington  offering  participants  the  most  spectacular  view 
of  the  City. 

# 3 REHABILITATION 

The  use  of  lueservaiion  tax  incentives  as  a tool  in 
commercial  and  residential  rehabilitation  will  be  the  focus 
of  this  session.  Tom  Mistick,  ,!r.,  a Pittsburgh  developer, 
will  discuss  his  firm's  experiences  using  these  incentives 
for  small-scale  residential  rehabilitation.  Ellis  Schmidlapp 
of  Landmarks  Design  .Associates  will  share  his  experiences 
with  the  incentives  on  a multi-million  dollar  commercial 
project,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  Terminal  Building.  Thomas  Richey,  Williamsport 
Main  .Street  Project  Director  will  speak  on  an  intermediate- 
sized commercial  project,  the  Old  City  Hall  in 
Williamsport.  The  afternoon  tour  will  olTcr  participants  the 
opportunity  to  view  and  visit  completed  and  ongoing 
rehabilitation  projects,  including  those  discussed  in  the 
morning's  presentations.  The  tour  wall  also  visit  the  shops 
of  .Allegheny  .Millworks,  a frm  producing  high-quality 
reproductions  of  wooden  doors,  windows  and  architectural 
details,  and  will  conclude  with  a reception  at  the  olTice  of 
Tom  Mistick  and  Sons,  a recently  rehabilitated  1906 
warehouse  building. 

# 4 L RBAN  REVrrALIZATION 

Downtown  Pittsburgh  will  serve  as  a case  study  for 
examining  urban  zoning  and  planning  issues  presented  by 
Jonathan  Barnett.  1 ALA,  AiCP,  planning  consultant  to 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh.  David  Lewis,  .ALA  of  Urban  Design 
.Associates  will  discuss  the  value  of  the  tax  incentives  in 
spurring  economic  development  in  urban  areas.  Arthur  P. 
Ziegler,  .Jr.,  President,  PHLF,  will  then  feature  the 
precedent  setting  rehabilitation/revitalization  project, 
•Station  Square  in  an  illustrated  presentation.  The 
afternoon  walking  tour  will  feature  key  downtown 
rehabilitation  projects  and  arcbitectural  landmarks,  such  as 
the  Allegheny  County  Court  House  and  Jail,  the  Koppers 
Building  and  the  Linion  Trust  Building.  The  tour  continues 
across  the  Smithfield  Street  Bridge  and  winds  up  with  a 
special  tour  of  the  Station  Square  complex  and  reception  at 
the  Grand  Concourse,  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  terminal  building.  Tickets  for  a return  trolley  ride 
will  be  provided  to  all  participants. 


12:00  LUNCH 

No  program  has  been  planned  so  that  conference 
participants  will  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
morning  sessions  in  addition  to  providing  everyone  with 
sufficient  time  to  enjoy  their  lunches  and  leave  for  the 
tours  on  time. 

1:30  TOURS 

5:00 

Your  Morning  session  will  provide  you  with  specific 
information  for  the  corresponding  afternoon  tour. 

7:00  PM  ANNUAL  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

AWARDS  DINNER 

St.  Boniface  Church,  303  East  Street,  Pittsburgh. 

This  year's  dinner  at  St.  Boniface’s  will  feature  the  story  of 
how  the  church  was  saved  from  the  wrecker’s  ball.  Eather 
Norbert  Rupprecht,  Pastor,  welcomes  conference 
.participants  to  tour  the  church  prior  to  the  dinner  prepared 
by  the  Perry  Hilltop  Citizens  Council.  Musical 
entertainment  will  be  provided  by  local  musicians.  John 
Ciaridge,  SHPB  and  Preservation  Awards  Chairman  will 
present  the  1983  Awards  program. 

Shuttle  bus  service  to  and  from  the  dinner  will  be  provided. 
(Departi;. g from  the  William  Penn)  Dinner  Ticket  $15.00 
(includes  shuttle  service) 

RIVERBOAT  CRUISE 

Pittsburgh  History  and  Landmarks  Foundation  and  the 
Gateway  Clipper  Fleet  have  graciously  offered  a 
complimentary  riverboat  cruise  immediately  following  the 
Awards  Dinner  to  all  conference  participants.  (Shuttle 
buses  will  stop  at  the  Gateway  Clipper  dock  on  the  return 
trip  from  St.  Boniface's.) 


SATURDAY 

APRIL  9 

8:30  AM  CONFERENCE  REGISTRATION  » Coffee 

and  danish 

9:30  AM  CONCURRENT  WORKSHOPS 

Economic  Tools  for  Preservation 

Edward  Weintraub  and  Arnold  Kogan  of  VVeintraub  and 
Kogan  in  Harrisburg  will  investigate  numerous  methods  of 
financing  the  rehabilitation  of  historic  structures  including 
an  explanation  of  available  tax  incentives.  Brjgue  Wallin, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Preservation  Fund  of 
Pennsylvania,  Inc.  will  discuss  the  use  of  this  new 
revolving  fund  to  protect  or  acquire  endangered  properties. 
Hyman  Myers,  (SHPB)  preservation  consultant  Vitetta 
Group/Studio  Four,  serves  as  the  session  moderator. 


Historic  Resource  Surveys 

Directors  of  three  surveys  will  olfer  perspectives  on  their 
experiences  at  this  workshop  Lu  Donnelly  of  PHLF  will 
discuss  surveying  in  an  urban  area  and  the  implementation 
of  a comprehensive,  counly-wide  survey,  effort.  Nancy 
Webster,  Delaware  County  Planning  Department,  will 
speak  on  survey  elTorts  in  the  suburbs  and  the  use  of 
volunteers  in  conducting  survey,  Lorraine  Dennis  Allen, 
•Armstrong  County  Planning  Department,  will  discuss 
surveying  in  a mostly  rural  area.  This  session  will  emphaize 
audience  participation  and  is  a must  for  everyone 
considering  implementation  of  a historic  resource  survey. 

Energy  Conservation 

General  and  specific  presentations  will  deal  with  a variety 
of  energy  conservation  related  rehabilitation  issues  The 
session  will  begin  with  an  overview  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior's  rehabilitation  standards  and  energy  conservation 
treatments  that  may  be  appropriate  within  those  standards 
by  National  Park  Service  architect,  William  D.  Brookover. 
Presentation  of  case  studies,  one  focusing  on  small  scale 
residential  retrollt  in  Manchester  Historic  District  by  A. 
Richard  Glance,  Architect/Planner  and  a second  dealing 
with  larger  scale  institutional  and  commercial  buildings  by 
Dale  Erens,  Architect,  John  Milner  Associates  will  follow. 
A report  on  window  treatments  for  public  schools  buildings 
prepared  for  the  Pennsylvania  Art  Commission  by  P. 
Richard  Rittleman,  Al  .A  of  Burt  Hill  Kosar  Rittleman  will 
be  presented.  1 he  schedule  will  allow  ample  time  for 
questions  and  discussion  of  these  important  issues.  Tomas 
Spiers,  Jr.,  AlA  (,SHPB)  will  moderate  the  session. 

Historic  Districts:  Two  Strategies 

This  workshop  will  examine  the  experiences  of 
preserv  ation  advocates  in  a variety  of  situations  in  attempts 
to  make  historic  preservation  part  of  a community’s  overall 
planning  and  economic  development  scheme.  Robert 
Carter,  planning  consultant  from  V-'est  Middleton,  Pa.  will 
discuss  local  attitudes  toward  historic  district  adoption  in  a 
rural  area.  (luv  Slaughenhaupt,  Franklin,  Pa  HARB 
Chairman,  plans  to  describe  reaction  to  the  use  of  Section 
106  of  the  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966  in  urban 
renewal  programs.  Stanley  Lowe  (SHPB),  former  director 
of  Manchester  Citizen’s  Corporation,  now  afliiiated  with 
PHLE  will  explain  how  listing  of  Manchester  Historic 
District  in  the  National  Register  changed  the  community’s 
perception  of  itself.  Reginald  B.  Young,  Assistant 
Planning  Director,  City  of  Pittsburgh  will  discuss  the  city  ’s 
efforts  to  protect  and  enhance  identified  districts. 

12:00 

Pennsylvania  Preservation  League  Luncheon 

Oval  Room,  William  Penn  Hotel  $12.00  per  ticket  (see 
article  for  additional  information). 


For  additional  conference  information,  please  call  the  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation  at  (717)  783-8946. 


MODEL  TITLE  VI  NOTIFICATION  CLAUSE 

Regulations  of  the  V.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  strictly  prohibit  unlawful 
discrimination  in  departmental  federally  assisted  programs  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
national  origin,  age  or  handicap.  Any  person  who  believes  he  or  she  has  been 
discriminated  against  in  any  program,  activity’,  or  facility  operated  by  a recipient  of 
Federal  assistance  should  write  to:  Director,  Office  for  Equal  Opportunity,  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.  20240. 
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1983  Historic  Preservation  Award  Winners  Named 


I A group  of  important  historic  preser- 
" vation  projects  were  honored  along 

'i 

Federal  Jobs  Bill  Provides 
I $25  million  for 
Preservation  Projects 

The  multi-billion  dollar  jobs  bill 
passed  by  Congress  in  March 
included  $25  million  for  historic 
preservation  development 

(construction)  projects  across  the 
nation.  Funds  will  be  administered 
through  the  Bureau  for  Historic 
Preservation,  and  about  $700,000 
has  been  earmarked  for 
Pennsylvania.  Because  the  bill’s 
prime  issue  is  immediate  jobs 
creation,  timing  will  be  a critical 
factor  in  administration  of  these 
funds.  Project  work  must  be 
underway  by  January  1,  1984  and 
completed  by  mid  summer  to  allow 
state  and  federal  outlay  of  funds  by 
September,  1984. 

To  be  eligible  for  assistance,  the 
property  must  be  listed  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
at  the  time  of  application.  In 
addition  at  least  50  pet.  of  the  total 
project  cost  must  be  supplied  by  the 
applicant.  Certain  publicly  owned 
buildings  and  buildings  which  have 
been  certified  under  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  will  not  be  eligible 
for  assistance. 

A major  evaluation  factor  will  be 
the  applicant’s  ability  to  meet  all 
program  requirements  and  the 
timing  conditions  of  these  grants. 
For  more  detailed  information  and 
application  instructions  please  write 
Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation. 


with  two  outstanding  individuals 
during  the  Awards  dinner  of  the  Fifth 
Annual  Historic  Preservation  Con- 
ference in  Pittsburgh.  Hughetta  W. 
Bender  of  Bethlehem,  leader  of  a com- 
munity-wide preservation  organiza- 
tion, and  John  M.  Dickey  of  Media,  a 
prominent  restoration  architect,  were 
recognized  as  the  1983  Preservationists 
of  the  Year  for  their  generous  giving  of 
time,  talent,  thought,  and  leadership 
to  preservation  projects  which  enhance 
the  quality  of  life  in  our  communities. 
The  Seiner  Ellicott-von  Hess  House  res- 
toration, Westmoreland  County 


Courthouse  rehabilitation  and  the 
Fairmount  Waterworks  Feasibility 
Study  were  award  winners  also. 
Awards  were  presented  by  John  R. 
Claridge,  Erie,  chairman  of  the 
awards  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historic  Preservation  Board. 

Mrs.  Bender,  president  of  the  Sun 
Inn  Preservation  Association  since  its 
organization  in  1972,  spearheaded 
efforts  to  restore  the  Sun  Inn,  a historic 
hotel  built  in  1758  which  now  serves  as 
the  Northampton  County  community’s 
human  resources  center  and  visitor 

(Continued) 


John  Dickey  of  Media  and  Hughetta  Bender  of  Bethlehem  honored  at  this  year’s 
conference  as  Outstanding  Preservationists  of  1 983. 
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Preservation  Awards  (Continued) 

attraction.  Mrs.  Bender’s  tireless 
efforts  not  only  helped  restore  the 
structure  to  its  mid- 18th  century  ele- 
gance, but  helped  boost  civic  pride  and 
strengthen  a new,  revitalized  commu- 
nity identity.  As  chief  fundraiser,  Mrs. 
Bender  personally  directed  a massive 
drive  which  netted  a million  dollars  for 
the  project. 

Bestoration  architect  John  M. 
Dickey,  FAIA,  of  Media  is  recognized 
nationally  for  his  work  on  more  than 
100  historically  significant  buildings 
and  structures  throughout  southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania,  particularly  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Dickey  has  restored  a 
number  of  buildings  designated  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  as 
National  Historic  Landmarks,  includ- 
ing Wyck,  Philadelphia’s  oldest  house, 
the  Bartram  House,  residence  of 


Best  restoration  project  of  1983  is  the 
Sehner  Ellicott-von  Hess  House,  home 
of  the  Preservation  Trust  of  Lancaster 
County. 

America’s  first  botanist,  and  Stenton, 
built  in  1717  as  the  country  house  of 
William  Penn’s  secretary.  One  of  Mr. 
Dickey’s  most  significant  contributions 
to  historic  preservation  is  his  model  of 
the  historic  structures  report  now  used 
by  historical  architects  and  researchers 
throughout  the  country. 

Cited  as  this  year’s  outstanding  res- 
toration project  was  the  Sehner  Elli- 


cott-von Hess  House,  Lancaster,  one  of 
the  best  preserved  late  18th  century 
Georgian-style  residences  in  southcen- 
tral Pennsylvania.  The  house— a focal 
point  of  preservation  efforts  since  the 
1960s— was  purchased  by  the  Historic 
Preservation  Trust  of  Lancaster 
County  in  the  early  1970s,  and 
acquired  and  restored  by  the  Louise 
Steinman  von  Hess  Foundation  of  Lan- 
caster in  1978.  G.  Edwin  Brumbaugh 
and  Albert  F.  Bauthrauff  were  project 
architects.  Other  restoration  finalists 
were  Conversation  Hall  and  the  North 
Portal  of  Philadelphia’s  City  Hall  and 
Shoaff’s  Mill,  an  early  19th  century 
grain  mill  located  in  Little  Buffalo 
State  Park,  Perry  County. 

The  Westmoreland  County  Court- 
house in  Greensburg  garnered  honors 
as  this  year’s  outstanding  rehabilitation 
project.  The  magnificent  75-year  old 
granite  structure  was  thoroughly  refur- 
bished and  its  ornate  decorative  fea- 
tures--including  marble,  gold  leaf, 
carved  molding,  lighting  fixtures,  and 
towering  dome--were  preserved  and 
restored  to  their  original  splendor. 
Modernizations  and  alterations  were 
completed  with  little  or  no  apparent 
change  to  the  courthouse’s  original 
appearance.  Project  architects  were 
Roach,  Walfish  and  Lettrich  of  Greens- 
burg and  Godwin-Bohm/NBBJ,  Col- 


umbus, Ohio.  Rehabilitation  project 
finalists  also  included  Market  Way,  a 
massive  $8-million  project  in  York’s 
central  business  district,  and  the  Cor- 
nwall and  Lebanon  Railroad  Station, 
Lebanon,  which  has  been  recently  con- 
verted to  professional  office  space. 

“The  Adaptive  Reuse  Feasibility 
Study  for  the  Historic  Fairmount 
Waterworks,  Philadelphia,’’  was 
selected  as  the  1983  outstanding  preser- 
vation initiative.  Commissioned  by  the 
city’s  water  department,  and  prepared 
by  John  Milner  Associates,  Inc.,  of 
West  Chester,  the  extensive  study 
developed  a program  for  the  long-term 
preservation,  restoration,  and  eventual 
reuse  of  the  165-year  old  landmark. 
The  two  volume  study  assessed  the  con- 
dition of  the  complex’s  various  historic 
buildings  and  structures  and  deter- 
mined the  extent,  cost,  and  schedule  of 
construction  work  required  to  restore  j 
the  facility.  Preservation  initiative  pro- 
ject finalists  included  “The  U.  S.  Naval 
Home  Study’’  by  Studio  Four/Day  and 
Zimmerman  Associates  and  Wallace 
Roberts  and  Todd,  and  “Fair  Mount  in  ! 
the  City:  The  Park  in  the  Cultural  ’ 
Landscape”  submitted  by  Venturi,  ! 
Rauch  and  Scott  Brown.  Both  are  Phi-  : 
ladelphia  firms.  i 


The  Westmoreland  County  Courthouse  renovation  project  was  judged  as  this  year's 
best  at  the  Annual  Conference. 
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PRESERVATION  IS  HOUSING  PENNSYLVANIA 

By:  Ricki  Hurwitz 


What  have  an  insurance  broker, 
a retired  civil  servant,  a small-town 
doctor,  and  the  president  of  a fam- 
ily business  done  for  Pennsylvania? 
They  have  each  been  responsible 
for  creating  unique  rental  housing. 
What’s  special  about  the  projects  in 
which  they  have  been  involved?  All 
have  used  the  tax  benefits  for  his- 
toric preservation  established  by 
Congress  in  the  1976  Tax  Reform 
Act  and  the  1981  Economic  Recov- 
ery Act  to  make  their  rehabilitation 
work  financially  feasible  and  to 
return  a piece  of  Pennsylvania’s  his- 
toric heritage  to  a productive  use. 

These  people  are  not  alone  in 
their  appreciation  of  architecture 
or  in  their  financial  savvy.  Hun- 
dreds of  investors,  individually  and 
in  groups,  have  recognized  and 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties presented  by  the  provisions  of 
the  tax  law  relating  to  historic  pres- 
ervation. Projects  range  in  size  from 
a single-family  house  in  Boalsburg 
to  100  plus  apartment  unit  build- 
ings in  Philadelphia.  In  fact,  since 
activity  began  in  earnest  in  1977-78 
over  2500  housing  projects  in  Penn- 
sylvania have  been  created  or  reha- 
bilitated utilizing  the  Tax  Act.  This 
has  resulted  in  more  than 
$100,000,000  being  pumped  into 
our  state’s  economy  during  the  past 
five  years  — quite  an  impressive 
amount!  Many  of  the  people  invest- 
ing in  Tax  Act  projects  earn  their 
living  in  unrelated  fields  and  are,  in 
fact,  first-time  investors  in  real 
estate.  Dr.  William  McKinley  of 
Brookville  (Jefferson  County)  is  a 
physician  who  has  restored  the 
Joseph  E.  Hall  House  in  Brooks- 
ville.  He  was  initially  motiviated  by 
aesthetics  — the  Greek  Revival 
Hall  House,  c.  1848,  is  the  oldest 
quality  home  in  Brookville  and  is 
located  near  Dr.  McKinley’s  office 
and  home.  It  is  now  rented  as  a resi- 
dence with  an  office  included.  Dr. 
McKinley  believes  that  special 
buildings  should  be  preserved  and 
have  economic  value  based  on  their 


architectural  and  historic  value. 
The  newly  renovated  Hall  House 
reminds  people  in  Brookville  of  the 
many  buildings  there  which 
deserve  to  be  “preserved,  enjoyed, 
and  appreciated.” 

Raymond  Depuy  of  Chambers- 
burg,  a retired  government 
employee,  and  his  partner,  Paul 
Ambrose,  a teacher,  are  members  of 
Franklin  County  Heritage  with  a 
long-time  interest  in  history.  Their 
Tax  Act  project,  completed  in  1980, 
is  a 4-unit  apartment  building  con- 
verted from  what  was  formerly  a 
private  home  on  Main  Street.  Work 
on  the  Georgian  Revival  structure, 
c.  1820,  was  largely  interior  and 
cost  about  $38,000.  Although  they 
purchased  the  building  with  the  Tax 
Act  in  mind,  both  men  already 
determined  to  do  a quality  renova- 
tion job  and  to  encourage  others  to 
consider  possible  investments  in 
Chambersburg’ s Historic  District. 

Insurance  is  the  primary  business 
of  Richard  Bryant  of  State  College. 
He  and  two  partners  have  been 
involved  in  a few  other  real  estate 
investments,  but  the  Blanchard— 
McCafferty  Apartments  in  Belle- 
fonte  is  their  first  Tax  Act  project, 
and  the  tax  incentives  figured 
strongly  in  their  motivation  and 
financial  planning.  The  4 unit 
structure,  built  in  1872-74  as  com- 
pany housing,  was  rehabilitated  in 
1981  at  a cost  of  approximately 
$26,000.  Determined  to  do  it  right 
as  an  example  of  the  potential  for 
preservation  in  Centre  County, 
they  are  currently  looking  for 
another  Tax  Act  prospect.  The 
apartments  themselves  were  made 
much  more  livable,  renewing  the 
building’s  Victorian  air  of  respecta- 
bility. 

The  Parkesburg  Bank  Building  in 
Parkesburg  (Chester  County)  was 
“a  burned  out  building  in  a nasty 
neighborhood,”  scheduled  for  dem- 
olition over  two  years  ago.  It  was 
rescued  by  Daniel  Williams,  a local 
designer— builder,  who  undertook 


his  first  Tax  Act  project  to  convert  it 
into  8 apartments  with  4 commer- 
cial spaces  on  the  first  floor.  Wil- 
liams spent  six  months  thoroughly 
documenting  the  Second  Empire 
style  brick  building  before  work 
began,  using  1910  photos  as  a 
guide.  He  found  that  any  increased 
costs  of  rehabilitation  due  to  use  of 
the  Secretary  of  Interior’s  Stand- 
ards were  justifiable  because  of  the 
large  tax  break  offered.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1982,  Williams  staged  a grand 
reopening  ceremony. 

The  building  has  attracted  a 
group  of  tenants  who  normally 
would  not  have  rented  in  down- 
town Parkesburg,  including  Wil- 
liams and  his  family.  A former  town 
eyesore  has  been  turned  into  a 
building  that  creates  a “very  posi- 
tive feeling”  and  is  “wonderful  to 
live  in.”  The  effects  are  even 
broader  — at  least  10  buildings  in 
Parkesburg  have  recently  been  pur- 
chased, and  both  old  and  new 
owners  are  sprucing  up  their  prop- 
erties. 

A 6 unit  apartment  building  in 
Reading’s  Callowhill  Historic  Dis- 
trict is  a family  project  for  business- 
man Delmar  Brandt  of  Bernville. 
His  daughter  and  son-in-law  are 
involved  in  the  rehabilitation  and 
management,  and  the  building, 
which  had  suffered  from  years  of 
neglect,  is  now  “gorgeous”.  Top  to 
bottom  renovations  of  the  3-story 
Italianate  row  house  cost  $40,000. 
Tenants  have  been  attracted  by 
impressive  interior  architectural 
details  and  some  unique  features  — 
since  air  conditioning  could  not  be 
installed,  ceiling  fans  were  used 
thoroughout. 

Brandt  would  not  have  consid- 
ered purchasing  the  building 
without  the  Tax  Act  opportunities 
and  is  pleased  to  have  benefited 
both  the  neighborhood  and  him- 
self. Based  on  this  positive  expe- 
rience, the  Brandt  family  is 

(Continued) 
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PRESERVATION  IS  HOUSING  PENNSYLVANIA  (Continued) 


considering  other  Tax  Act  projects 
in  Reading. 

The  positive  impact  of  a Tax  Act 
project  on  a community  has  been 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  Second 
Street  Workers  Row  in  William- 
sport, Lycoming  County.  Devel- 
oper Tobias  Schindler,  in  his  second 
Tax  Act  project,  worked  with  the 
City  of  Williamsport  to  rehabilitate 
what  was  the  “worst  eyesore  in  the 
city.”  Rehabilitation  problems 
included  maintaining  the  original 
dwelling  configurations,  some  of 
which  are  only  12  ft.  wide.  He  calls 
the  results  really  an  eye-opener. 
These  17  Victorian  row  houses  (e. 
1865),  recently  renovated,  are  part 
of  a larger  subsidized  housing  reha- 
bilitation project.  The  new  tenants 
are  absolutely  and  totally  delighted 


Second  Street  Workers  Row  in  Williamsport.  Photos  clearly  show  dilapidated  condition  of  houses  prior  to  rehabilitation. 
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and  exhilarated  — they  can’t 
believe  it! 

Another  enthusiastic  observer  is 
Williamsport’s  Mayor  Lucasi.  Call- 
ing the  Workers  Row  a tremendous 
asset  to  the  City. ..as  well  as  as  an 
asset  for  Schindler,  he  is  now 
observing  the  positive  splintering 
effect  of  the  project  as  other  neigh- 
borhood residents  begin  to  renew 
the  area.  Lucasi  plans  to  encourage 
more  Tax  Act  supported  housing 
rehabilitation  on  a small  scale  in 
other  Williamsport  neighborhoods 
on  the  premise  that  “good  breeds 
good.” 

Financing  for  the  Workers  Row 
project  involved  the  Tax  Act,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  (HUD) 
Section  8 rental  subsidies,  tax-free 
bonds,  and  a HUD  mortgage  pro- 
gram. Without  the  Tax  Act  bene- 
fits, however,  the  project  would  not 
have  been  financially  viable. 

(Continued) 


Completed  Project, 

Second  Street  Workers  Row 
in  Williamsport. 
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PRESERVATION  IS  HOUSING  PENNSYLVANIA  (Continued) 


The  City  of  Williamsport  had 
advertised  the  project  once  without 
success,  and  Schindler  was  the  only 
serious  respondent  to  a second 
advertisement  in  late  1979.  He  did 
this  on  the  basis  of  the  availability 
of  HUD  Section  8 rental  subsidies 
for  all  17  units.  Schindler,  as  the 
general  partner,  then  raised  money 
through  syndication  of  the  project 
to  investors  for  Tax  Act  advantages. 
This  was  instrumental  for  making 
cash  available.  The  Williamsport 
Redevelopment  Authority  acted  as 
a vehicle  through  which  a bond 
underwriting  firm,  Russel,  Ray  and 
Zappalla,  sold  tax-free  bonds  for 
construction  financing. 

Permanent  financing  proved  to 
be  difficult  to  obtain  because  of 
soaring  interests  rates  at  that  time. 
Schindler  entered  HUD  lottery  for 
distribution  of  7 1/2  pet.,  40  year 
mortgages  for  HUD  financed  pro- 
jects (such  as  Section  8 housing)  and 
was  fortunate  to  win  one  of  these 
mortgages,  which  will  take  effect 
July  1.  The  Commonwealth  Rank 
and  Trust  Company  of  William- 
sport has  also  been  involved  in 
financing,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Housing  Finance  Agency  had 
offered  a construction  loan,  which 
was  not  needed. 

Judson  Wambold,  an  attorney,  is 
rehabilitating  a single  family  house 
in  Philadelphia’s  Southwark  His- 
toric District  (Queen  Village) 
which  has  been  vacant  for  at  least 
15  years.  The  interior  was  hacked  to 
death...  an  absolute  disaster  and 
had  been  worked  on  illegally  by  a 
previous  owner  with  no  building 
permit  or  review  by  the  City  His- 
torical Commission.  The  first  story 
had  been  converted  into  a store- 
front which  later  was  vandalized 
and  destroyed.  Wambold’s  plans  to 
return  it  to  residential  appearance 
were  approved  by  the  Bureau  and 
the  National  Park  Service. 

He  is  doing  the  work  largely  by 
himself,  with  assistance  from  a 
handy  father-in-law,  and  trades- 
men for  masonry  restoration  and 
mechanical  work.  His  joy  is  in 


“working  with  my  hands  to  pro- 
duce something  very  attractive  and 
historically  accurate.”  The  Tax  Act 
benefits  have  allowed  him  to  invest 
in  custom  woodwork,  accurate 
hardware,  and  replacement  brick 
which  matched  the  original  to  do 
an  ultimate  rehabilitation. 

This  is  Wambold’s  first  venture 
into  investment  real  estate  — he  had 
previously  restored  his  own  house  in 
the  same  neighborhood.  He  expects 
the  work  to  take  about  18  months 
and  to  cost  at  least  $30,000  which 
he  is  financing  in  gradual  steps  out 
of  his  professional  salary.  He  has 
been  quite  pleased  at  the  guidance 
available  from  historic  preservation 
literature  and  guidelines  and,  in 
fact  recently  signed  a sales  agree- 
ment for  the  adjacent  house,  also 
vacant  for  15  years,  which  he 
would  not  have  considered  without 
the  Tax  Act. 

Since  1976,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  offered  a variety  of  tax 
incentive  to  encourage  capital 
investments  in  historic  buildings 
and  the  revitalization  of  historic 
neighborhoods.  The  most  recent 
provisions,  established  by  the  1981 
Economic  Recovery  Act,  create  a 3- 
tier  investment  tax  credit  (ITC)  for 
qualified  rehabilitation  work.  For 
substantially  rehabilitated  build- 
ings 30  years  or  older,  a 15  pet.  ITC 
is  available;  for  buildings  40  years 
or  older  a 20  pet.  ITC  can  be  used, 
and  certified  historic  structures 
such  as  those  described  above  are 
eligible  for  a 25  pet.  ITC. 

To  qualify  for  the  25  pet.  ITC,  a 
historic  building  must  either  be 
listed  individually  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  or 
located  in  a registered  historic  dis- 
trict and  certified  by  the  National 
Park  Service  as  contributing  to  the 
significance  of  that  district.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  tax  incentives, 
the  building  must  be  used  in  trade 
or  business  or  be  income-producing 
rental  property.  Rehabilitation 
work  must  be  consistent  with  the 
historic  character  of  the  building 
and/or  historic  district  and  in 


accordance  with  standards 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior. 

Owners  wishing  to  qualify  for 
the  25  pet.  ITC  submit  a 2-part  His- 
toric Preservation  Certification 
Application  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Historic  Preservation  Office, 
Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation. 
Part  I concerns  certification  of  the 
building  as  historic,  while  Part  2 
involves  approval  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion work  itself  for  compliance  with 
the  established  Standards  for  Reha- 
bilitation. This  2-part  application  is 
reviewed  first  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation 
and  then  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. The  process  normally  takes 
about  90  days,  and  owners  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  submit  both 
Part  1 and  Part  2 for  approval 
before  rehabilitation  work  is  begun 
in  order  to  avoid  costly  mistakes. 

The  consensus  of  property 
owners  who  have  utilized  the  Tax 
Act  for  rental  housing  projects  is 
overwhelmingly  positive.  The 
paperwork,  documentation,  and 
waiting  periods  involved  were 
viewed  as  necessary  and  acceptable 
in  exchange  for  the  rewarding 
financial  aspects.  Tenants  attracted 
to  Tax  Act  apartments  and  houses 
appreciate,  enjoy  the  houses,  and 
appreciate  and  enjoy  the  historical 
and  architectural  uniqueness  of  the 
buildings  in  which  they  live.  And, 
finally,  a financially  advantageous 
project  for  the  investopbwner  is  also 
beneficial  to  the  community  in 
which  it  is  located. 

If  you  are  considering  undertak- 
ing a Tax  Act  rehabilitation  project 
or  would  like  further  information, 
please  contact  the  Bureau  for  His- 
toric Preservation,  PHMC,  Box 
1026,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  I7I20,  (717) 
787-4363.  The  staff  will  be  glad  to 
assist  you. 
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FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE; 

GREAT!! 


From  all  across  Pennsylvania  they 
came,  250  in  number.  Architects. 
Historians.  Researchers.  Professors. 
Developers.  Investors.  City  planners. 
Students.  And  what  a time  they  had! 

They  landed  in  jail,  they  climbed 
steep  Mount  Washington  on  the 
legendary  Duquesne  Incline,  filling 
city  trolleys  and  buses  they  toured 
distinctive  Schenley  Farms  and  other 
historic  neighborhoods,  and  finally 
they  cruised  the  shimmering 
Monongahela  River  aboard  one  of  the 
famous  Gateway  Clipper  Fleet 
riverboats.  And  no  amount  of  rain,  no 
matter  how  cold  or  driving,  could 
deter  this  hardy  bunch. 

Participants  in  the  Bureau  for 
Historic  Preservation’s  fifth  annual 
conference  on  historic  preservation, 
Pittsburgh  and  Preservation:  Partners 
in  Progress,  held  in  the  grand  William 
Penn  Hotel  overlooking  Mellon 
Square,  were  treated  to  numerous 
special  events  and  activities.  For  those 
who  attended  the  urban  revitalization 
seminar,  a walking  tour  allowed  vistors 


The  Bureau  for  Historic 
Preservation  will  be  holding  4 
workshops  in  May  and  June  to 
present  in  detail  the  Bureau  for 
Historic  Preservation’s  process  for 
review  of  National  Register 
nominations  and  to  discuss  Bureau 
for  Historic  Preservation  and 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
documentation  and  other 
requirements.  A manual  explaining 
Pennsylvania  requirements  with 
sample  nomination  forms  will  be 
Providedand  reviewed.  Each 
workshop  will  also  explain  the 
interaction  of  the  National  Register 
and  tax  certification  process  under 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1980.  Specific  guidance  on  filing 
applications  and  certification  of 
significance  and  certification  of 
historic  districts  will  be  provided. 
The  workshop  is  intended  for 
anyone  who  plans  to  submit 


to  see  Pittsburgh’s  outstanding 
landmarks,  including  the  Allegheny 
County  Courthouse  and  Jail,  the 
Koppers  Building,  and  the  Union  Trust 
Building.  Urban  archeologists  rode  the 
rails  of  the  historic  Duquesne  Incline. 
And  rehabilitation  seminar  registrants 
toured  the  recently  renovated 
Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad 
terminal  building  and  residential 
rehabilitations  in  Manchester. 

Workshops  dealt  with  historic 
preservation’s  economic  tools,  energy 
conservation,  historic  district  surveys 
and  this  year’s  Historic  Preservation 
Awards  were  presented  at  a dinner  held 
at  the  St.  Boniface  Church  Hall,  the 
Church  being  saved  from  demolition 
by  the  relentless  efforts  of  its  members. 
Father  Norbert  Rupprecht,  pastor  of 
the  Church,  stole  the  show  with  his 
witty  comments  and  warm  hospitality, 
throwing  open  the  Church  doors  for 
everyone  to  enjoy  its  interior. 

Plans  for  next  year’s  conference  have 
already  begun,  anticipated  location 
will  be  the  Central  Pennsylvania  area. 


nominations  to  the  Bureau, 
ineluding  consultants,  staff  of  non- 
profit organizations  and  laymen. 
For  more  detailed  information  on 
the  agenda  and  meeting  times  and 
places,  please  contact  the  Bureau 
for  Historic  Preservation  (717)  783- 
8947. 

June  16  Erie 

June  17  Clarion 


Successful  Rehabilitation 

Technical  Workshops 
on 

Rehabilitating  Historic  Buildings 
William  Penn  Hotel  — Pittsburgh 

Unit  One  (Secretary  of  the 
Interior’s  “Standards  for 
Rehabilitation”) 

June  9-10 

Unit  Two  (Architectural 
Technology  in  the  Conservation  of 
Historic  Buildings) 

June  11-12 

Sponsored  by  National  Park 
Service,  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  and  the  Association 
for  Preservation  Technology.  For 
registration  information  please 
contact  Miriam  Reid  at  the  Trust 
202-673-4092. 


Call  for  Consultants 

The  Bureau  for  Historic 
Preservation  is  revising  and 
updating  its  non-endorsed  list  of 
consultants  who  prepare  National 
Register  nominations.  Those 
interested  in  being  added  to  this  list 
please  send  vita  to  Bureau  for 
Historic  Preservation,  Box  1026, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 


MODEL  TITLE  VI  NOTIFICATION  CLAUSE 

Regulations  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  strictly  prohibit 
unlawful  discrimination  in  departmental  federally  assisted  programs 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  age  or  handicap.  Any  person 
who  believes  he  or  she  has  been  discriminated  against  in  any  program, 
activity,  or  facility  operated  by  a recipient  of  Federal  assistance  should 
write  to:  Director,  Office  for  Equal  Opportunity,  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.  20240. 


NATIONAL  REGISTER  WORKSHOPS 
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DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AWARDED 


1983  SURVEY  GRANTS 


Fifteen  historic  projects  have  been  selected 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission  (PHMC)  to  be  funded  under  the 
Federal  Emergency  Jobs  Act  of  1983. 

This  multi-billion  dollar  act  included  $25 
million  for  historic  preservation  construction 
projects  nationwide  of  which  Pennsylvania 
received  $705,000.  The  Bureau  for  Historic 
Preservation  received  76  applications  for  these 
funds,  totalling  over  $11  million  in  preser- 
vation projects. 

The  following  properties  have  been  selected 
and  approved  for  grants  provided  by  the 
Emergency  Jobs  Act: 

COLLINS  MILL,  Chester  County,  $29,000 
grant  for  new  roof  and  reconstruction  of  the 
floor;  ASA  PACKER  MANSION,  Jim  Thorpe, 
Carbon  County,  $20,000  grant  for  installation 
of  a new  roof;  SOLDIER'S  MONUMENT,  Jim 
Thorpe,  Carbon  County,  $4,500  grant  to  dis- 
mantle and  repair  monument;  LIBRARY 
THEATRE,  Warren,  Warren  County,  $30,000 
grant  to  restore  Library  Room  in  the  Theatre; 
PENN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  STATION, 
Harrisburg,  Dauphin  County,  $100,000  grant 
for  work  on  the  railroad  station;  STATE 
THEATRE,  Easton,  Northampton  County, 
$25,000  grant  for  restoration  of  theatre  fa- 
cade; CURTIN  VILLAGE,  Centre  County, 
$30,000  grant  for  stabilization,  protection  and 
salvaging  of  nine  structures  on  the  property; 
KEYSER'S  MILL,  Evansburg  State  Park,  Mont- 
gomery County,  $50,000  grant  for  stabilization 
and  protection  of  the  mill;  WATSON-CURTZE 
MANSION,  Erie,  Erie  County,  $10,000  grant  to 
(restore  ten  stained  glass  windows;  LEMOYNE 
*'OUSE,  Washington,  Washington  County, 
^>20,000  grant  for  roof  and  drainage  repair; 

^ FAIRMOUNT  WATERWORKS,  Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia  County,  $97,200  grant  for  reha- 
bilitation of  Caretaker's  House;  PHILIP 
TAYLOR  HOUSE,  Brookville,  Jefferson 
County,  $82,500  grant  for  restoration  for 
adaptive  use;  CARBONDALE  CITY  HALL 
AND  COURTHOUSE,  Carbondale,  Lackawanna 
County,  $8,600  grant  for  stabilization  of  hall 
and  courthouse;  HISTORIC  ADAMS  COUNTY 
COURTHOUSE,  Gettysburg,  Adams  County, 
$45,000  grant  for  restoration  of  ceremonial 
courtroom;  PETER  HERDIC  HOUSE,  Williams- 
port, Lycoming  County,  $100,000  for  restora- 
tion and  Rehabilitation  for  reuse;  HALDEMAN 
MANSION,  Bainbridge,  Lancaster  County, 
$17,500  grant  for  exterior  restoration. 


The  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation  re- 
cently awarded  survey  and  planning  grants  to 
20  projects  for  1983. 

The  $242,200  allocation  in  matching  grants 
from  the  federal  Historic  Preservation  Fund 
will  be  used  for  historic  and  archeological 
resources  surveys,  preparation  of  National 
Register  data  and  assistance  to  Pennsylvania's 
statewide  revolving  fund. 

Historic  Resource  Identification 
and  Evaluation  Projects; 


Fayette  County  $ 5,000 

Allegheny  County  25,000 

Delaware  County  20,000 

Marion  Township,  Berks  County  9,000 

Lock  Haven,  Clinton  County  9,000 

North  Philadelphia  18,000 

Blairsville,  Indiana  County  8,000 

Lancaster  County  15,000 

Bureau  of  State  Parks  Rec.  Areas  17,000 

West  Branch  Brandywine  Scenic 

River  Corridor,  Chester  County  6,000 

York  County  10,000 

City  of  Erie,  Erie  County  3,000 

Norristown,  Montgomery  County  7,500 

Washington  County  4,700 

Charles  Schwab  Estate,  Cambria  Co.  2,000 


Archeological  Projects: 


Farmstead  Sites  in  Washington, 

Greene,  & Fayette  Counties  17,000 

Comprehensive  Report  on 

Pittsburgh's  Cultural  Resources  18,000 
Interviews  with  Collector 

Informants  in  Eastern  Pa.  3,000 

Statewide  Survey  of  Submerged 

Cultural  Resources  15,000 


Planning  Projects: 

Statewide  Revolving  Fund  30,000 


MODEL  TITLE  VI  NOTIFICATION  CLAUSE 

Regulations  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  strictly  prohibit 
unlawful  discrimination  in  departmental  federally  assisted  programs 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  natUmal  origin,  age  or  handicap.  Any  person 
who  believes  he  or  she  has  been  discriminated  against  in  any  program, 
activity,  or  facility  operated  by  a recipient  of  Federal  assistance  should 
write  to:  Director,  Office  for  Equal  Opportunity,  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.  20240. 


PENNSYLVANIA  PROPERTIES  LISTED  IN  THE  NATIONAL  REGISTER 

June  1,  1983  - September  1,  1983 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY: 

Schenley  Farms  H.  D.,  Pittsburgh 
Hartley  Rose  Belting  Co.,  Pittsburgh 

BEAVER  COUNTY: 

Merrick  Art  Gallery,  New  Brighton 

BERKS  COUNTY: 

Boonecroft,  Douglassville 

BUCKS  COUNTY: 

Phillips  Min  H.  D.,  Solebury  Twp. 

CHESTER  COUNTY: 

Cramond,  Tredyffrin  Twp. 

Thompson  Farm,  London  Britain  Twp. 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY: 

Old  Downtown  Harrisburg  Commercial 
Historic  District 

ERIE  COUNTY: 

Short's  Hotel,  North  East 
Presque  Isle  Light,  Lake  Erie 

LANCASTER  COUNTY: 

A.  B.  Hess  Cigar  Factory/ Warehouses 
Kirk  Johnson  Building,  Lancaster 
New  Era  Building,  Lancaster 
Stevens  High  School,  Lancaster 


LEHIGH  COUNTY: 

Zion  Reformed  Church,  Allentown 

LUZERNE  COUNTY: 

Benjamin  Evans  Residence,  Nescopeck 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY: 

Keswick  Theater,  Glenside 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY: 

Harrison  Building,  1101-1023  Filbert 
Henry  S.  Frank  Memorial  Synagogue 
Rittenhouse  Historic  District 
Bo£u:*d  of  Education  Building 
Malvern  Hall,  6655  McCallum  St. 

Sun  Oil  Building,  1608-10  Walnut  St. 

PIKE  COUNTY: 

Forester’s  Hall,  Milford 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY: 

Colonel  W.  R.  Ricketts  Residence 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 

St.  Gertrudes  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Kingston  House,  Unity  Twp. 

Fullerton  Inn,  Huntingdon  Twp. 


REVIEW  OF  NOMINATIONS 


Many  people  have  asked  for  clarification  of 
scheduling  of  National  Register  nominations 
for  consideration  by  the  Historic  Preservation 
Board.  In  order  to  allow  ample  time  for 
review  and  comment,  complete  and  acceptable 
nomination  forms  must  be  received  two 


months  prior  to  proposed  date  of  consideration 
by  the  Board.  This  requirement  will  be  first 
applicable  to  nominations  proposed  for  the 
Board's  January  10th  meeting.  Dates  for 
subsequent  meetings  are  as  follows:  January 
10,  March  13,  and  May  8,  1984. 


HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  BOARD 


Junes  Biddle 
Churmtn 

John  R.  CUridte 
John  M.  Dick^ 
Nichoiss  L.  Giuiopulos 


Philip  S.  Klein 
John  Bunoen 
Stanley  A.  Lowe 
Ronald  L.  Michael 
Hyman  Myers 
Thomas  Potter 


James  Richardson 
Irwin  Richman 

Ellis  Schmidlapp 
Tomas  Spiers.  Jr. 
Dean  R.  Wsfiter 


STA  TEMENT  OF  ! STENT 


Dick  Thornburgh 
Govtrnor  of  Pennsylvania 


Encouraged  by  the  Commonwealth's 
HIsiortc  Preservation  Act  of  1978. 
Pennsylvania  Preservation  is  a quarterly 
publleation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Htstorical 
and  Museum  Commission's  Bureau  for 
Historic  Preservation  designed  lo  promote 
Interest  in  the  preservation  programs  being 
...  Pennsylvania:  to  dlsseminaie 
informaiion  concerning  signlfkani  projects, 
both  statewide  and  local;  and,  to  encourage 
preservationists  — both  professional  and 
poientlal  — and  all  Pennsylvanians  lo 
nurture  a conscientious  regard  for  all  historic 
properties  in  ihe  Commonwealih. 


Concise  reports  and  notices  of  all 
preservation  efforts  implemented  In  the  state 
are  solicited  for  possible  mention  In  future 
Issues  of  this  newsletter.  Contributors  are 
invUed  10  send  summaries  of  all  phases  of 
preservation  work.  Including  proposed, 
current,  or  completed  projects.  Pertinent 
comments  and  criticisms  are  always  welcome. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  lo: 
Editor.  Pennsylvania  Preservation.  Bureau 
for  Historic  Preservation,  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  Box 
1026.  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17120. 


Vivian  W.  Piasecki 
Chairman 

Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission. 

Dr.  Larry  E.  Tise 

Executive  Director 

Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commlstlon 

Brenda  Barrett 

Director 

Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation 
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1984  GRANT  FUNDS 

Pennsylvania  recently  received  notification  of  $618,000 
federal  grant  awards  for  federal  fiscal  year  1984.  Pennsyl- 
vania’s award  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  country  and 
reflects  the  high  level  of  activity  in  the  state,  including  the 
number  of  National  Register  nominations  processed,  the 
number  of  significance  and  rehabilitation  applications  re- 
viewed for  federal  tax  purposes,  and  the  number  of  federal 
undertakings  reviewed  for  possible  impacts  on  historic  and 
archeological  resources. 

Of  the  federal  award.  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation 
(BHP)  expects  about  $300,000  to  be  made  available  for 
grants  to  local  groups  and  governmental  agencies.  Like 
last  year,  funds  cannot  be  used  for  actual  rehabilitation  or 
restoration  work  (acquisition  and  development)  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  has  imposed  additional  prohibitions 
against  funding  for  site  specific  planning  such  as  feasibility 
studies,  historic  structures  reports  or  development  of  plans 
and  specifications. 

Application  forms  and  specific  procedures  and  selection 
criteria  are  available  from  the  Bureau.  Call  or  write  for 
information.  Grant  applications  will  be  accepted  through 
April  2 and  awards  will  be  made  in  May.  (Bureau  for 
Historic  Preservation,  P.  O.  Box  1026,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania 17120,  717-783-8946). 


TRADE  SHOW  ANNOUNCED 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  will  sponsor 
a preservation  trade  exposition  as  part  of  its  38th  National 
Preservation  Conference,  to  be  held  in  Baltimore  from 
October  24  28,  1984.  The  exposition,  known  as  ReH  ABITAT, 
will  include  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  rehabilitation 
materials,  makers  of  quality  reproductions  of  architectural 
features,  developers,  architects,  contractors,  and  crafts- 
men. For  more  information  contact  the  Center  for  Preser- 
vation Training,  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation, 
1785  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20036. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
LOST  AND  FOUND 

The  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation’s  6th  Annual 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Lancaster  on  April  24-26, 
1984.  The  theme  of  the  conference  will  be  Pennsylvania 
Lost  and  Found:  Discovering  Our  Architectural  Heritage. 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the  conference  will  be  the 
unveiling  of  the  Bureau’s  exhibit  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Mobile  Museum.  This  exhibit  will  tour  the  Common- 
wealth during  1984  and  1985,  bringing  a preservation 
perspective  to  thousands  of  adults  and  school  children. 

Participants  will  attend  sessions  and  tours  related  to 
several  topic  areas.  The  major  topics  will  include  issues 
relevant  to  “Main  Street’’  preservation,  neglected  areas  of 
architectural  history,  including  vernacular,  twentieth 
century  architecture,  and  commercial/  industrial  architec- 
ture, and  rural  preservation.  Major  sessions  will  include 
on-site  case  studies  in  downtown  Lancaster  intended  to  give 
participants  a “hands-on’’  feel  for  the  practical  realities  of  a 
specific  topic.  In  addition  to  these  sessions,  the  conference 
will  include  bus  and  train  tours  of  nearby  historic  and 
commercial  districts. 

The  annual  awards  dinner  will  be  held  during  the  con- 
ference and  will  include  the  announcement  of  the  winners 
of  the  annual  preservation  awards  for  construction  projects. 
This  year  the  “Preservationist  of  the  Year’’  will  be  selected 
by  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Board  and  the  Board 
will  also  recognize  a specific  preservation  initiative.  Both 
commendations  will  be  announced  prior  to  the  conference. 

A conference  brochure,  with  a full  schedule  and  descrip- 
tion of  all  sessions  and  tours,  will  be  mailed  to  all  recipients 
of  Pennsylvania  Preservation  in  early  March. 


Regulations  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  strictly  prohibit 
unlawful  discrimination  in  departmental  federally  assisted  programs 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  age  or  handicap.  Any  person 
who  believes  he  or  she  has  been  discriminated  against  in  any  program, 
activity,  or  facility  operated  by  a recipient  of  Federal  assistance  should 
write  to:  Director,  Office  for  Equal  Opportunity,  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.  20240. 


Partial  funding  for  this  project  was  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  Bureau  for  Historic 
Preservation  utilizing  grant-in-aid  funds  from  the  National  Park  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior.  Contents  and 
opinions  expressed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  or  policies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or  the  Commission, 
nor  does  the  mention  to  trade  names  or  aormercial  products  constitute  endorsement  or  recormendation  by  the  Department 

of  the  Interior  or  the  Commission. 


1984  ANNUAL  HISTORIC  OUTSTANDING  REHABILITATION 

PRESERVATION  AWARDS  OR  ADAPTIVE  USE  PROJECT 


The  purpose  of  the  Historic  Preservation  Awards  pro- 
gram is  to  encourage  excellence  in  the  preservation  of 
Pennsylvania’s  built  environment.  This  program  recog- 
nizes outstanding  achievement  in  the  field  of  preservation 
in  construction  and  non-construction. 

The  selection  of  Preservationist  of  the  Year,  based  on 
the  magnitude  and  quality  of  measurable  individual  achieve- 
ment in  historic  preservation  will  be  made  this  year  by  the 
Awards  Committee  of  the  State  Historic  Preservation 
Board  and  announced  prior  to  the  Annual  Conference 
in  Lancaster. 

Additionally,  the  Awards  Committee  will  recognize  a 
special  preservation  project  or  initiative  that  an  individual, 
organization,  community,  etc.  has  performed  in  1983.  The 
selected  project  will  also  be  announced  prior  to  this  year’s 
Conference.  Letters  of  nomination  should  be  sent  to  Awards 
Committee,  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation,  P.  O.  Box  1026, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120  no  later  than  March  1,  1984. 

Awards  for  Historic  Preservation  construction  projects, 
however,  will  not  be  announced  until  the  Annual  Awards 
Dinner  on  Wednesday,  April  25,  1984.  Competition  guide- 
lines are  as  follows: 


OUTSTANDING 
RESTORATION  PROJECT 

For  the  purpose  of  this  award; 

Restoration  is  defined  as  the  act  or  process  of  accurately 
recovering  the  form  and  details  of  a property  and  its  setting 
as  it  appeared  at  a particular  period  of  time  by  the  means 
of  the  removal  of  later  work  or  by  the  replacement  of  missing 
earlier  work. 

The  committee  will  judge  the  nominations  on: 

a)  historical  accuracy  and  architectural  authenticity; 

b)  soundness  of  uses  employed  to  interpret  the  building, 
sites,  etc.;  and 

c)  the  skill  with  which  the  project  work  has  been  executed. 

At  a minimum,  each  nomination  must  be  accompanied 

by  the  following  information  in  order  to  make  the  nomi- 
nation clear  to  the  awards  committee. 

1.  A clear  statement  of  the  history  and  purpose  of  the 
project  (not  to  exceed  three  typed  pages). 

2.  Site  maps,  floor  plans,  or  other  diagrams  or  archi- 
tectural drawings. 

3.  Pictorial  views  keyed  to  accompanying  plans  which 
show  the  building  or  structure  before,  during  and  after 
construction.  These  should  be  both  general  views  and 
detailed  views. 

4.  10-15  color  slides  of  the  completed  project.  These 
also  should  be  keyed  to  the  accompanying  drawings.  At- 
tention should  be  given  to  architectural  detail  to  demon- 
strate the  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  original  building 
fabric. 


For  the  purpose  of  this  award: 

Rehabilitation  is  defined  as  the  act  or  process  of  return- 
ing a property  to  a state  of  utility  through  repair  or  altera- 
tion which  makes  possible  an  efficient  contemporary  use 
while  preserving  those  portions  or  features  of  the  property 
which  are  significant  to  its  historical,  architectural,  and 
cultural  values. 

The  committee  will  use  the  following  general  standards 
in  its  evaluation: 

a)  Every  reasonable  effort  should  have  been  made  to 
provide  a compatible  use  for  a property  that  required 
minimal  alteration  of  the  building  or  site. 

b)  Retention  of  distinguishing  original  qualities  or  char- 
acter of  a building,  structure,  or  site  and  its  environment. 

c)  Retention  of  distinctive  stylistic  features  or  examples 
of  skilled  craftsmanship  which  characterized  a building  or 
site  should  have  been  treated  with  sensitivity. 

d)  Adherence  to  repair  rather  than  replacement  of 
architectural  details  wherever  possible.  In  the  event  re- 
placement was  necessary,  the  new  material  used  should 
relate  in  composition,  design,  color,  texture,  and  visual 
qualities. 

e)  New  additions  or  alterations  to  buildings  or  structures 
should  have  been  done  in  such  a manner  that  if  such  addi- 
tions or  alterations  were  to  be  removed  in  the  future,  the 
essential  form  and  integrity  of  the  structure  would  be 
unimpaired. 

At  a minimum,  each  nomination  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  following  information  in  order  to  make  the  nomina- 
tion clear  to  the  awards  committee. 

1.  A clear  statement  of  the  history  and  purpose  of  the 
project  (not  to  exceed  three  typed  pages). 

2.  Site  maps,  floor  plans,  or  other  diagrams  or  archi- 
tectural drawings. 

3.  Pictorial  views  keyed  to  accompanying  plans  which 
show  the  building  or  structure  before,  during  and  after 
construction.  These  should  be  both  general  views  and 
detailed  views. 

4.  10-15  color  slides  of  the  completed  project.  These  also 
should  be  keyed  to  the  accompanying  drawings.  Attention 
should  be  given  to  architectural  detail  to  demonstrate 
the  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  original  building  fabric. 


1984  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  CONSTRUCTION  AWARDS 


Entries  must  be  postmarked  by  April  2,  1984.  Please  submit  this  form  and  required  background  information  to  Awards,  Bureau 
for  Historic  Preservation,  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1026,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
17120-1026. 

CATEGORY:  ( ) RESTORATION  ( ) REHABILITATION/ ADAPTIVE  USE 

Project  Name 

Architect 

Location 

Project  Dates to 

Project  Director 

Submitted  by: 

Name 

Affiliation 

Address 

City Phone 

1984  Preservation  Construction  Awards  will  be  announced  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Conference  on  Historic  Preservation  to  be  held 
in  Lancaster,  April  24-26.  Specific  conference  information  will  be  available  in  February. 


CERTIFIED  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  PROGRAM 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission, 
Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation  proposes  to  adopt  guide- 
lines for  implementation  of  the  Certified  Local  Govern- 
ment Program  in  Pennsylvania,  as  mandated  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior,  National  Park  Service.  This 
program  authorizes  states  to  certify  local  governments 
which  “enforce  state  or  local  legislation  for  the  designation 
and  protection  of  historic  properties”  for  eligibility  to 
receive  additional  specific  set-aside  funds  from  the  Historic 
Preservation  Fund  and  to  participate  more  directly  in  the 
National  Register  process.  The  certified  local  government 
program  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  available  to  governments 
that  enforce  municipal  historic  districts  under  Act  167  of 
1961  as  well  as  1st  and  2nd  class  cities.  The  Pennsylvania 
guidelines  correspond  to  National  Park  Service  proposed 
regulations  and  will  not  be  adopted  until  final  approval  is 
received  from  the  National  Park  Service. 

Interested  persons  are  invited  to  obtain  a copy  of  the 
proposed  guidelines  by  contacting:  Ricki  Hurwitz,  Pa. 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  Bureau  for  Historic 
Preservation,  Box  1026,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120,  (717)  783- 
8946.  Written  comments  will  be  accepted  until  February  23, 
1984. 


HISTORIC  READING  RUN 

On  October  9th  some  1,000  runners  pounded  through 
the  historic  districts  of  Reading  in  the  first-ever  Historic 
Reading  Run.  Michel  Lefevre,  a runner  and  the  city’s 
historic  preservation  specialist,  planned  the  ten-kilometer 
race  as  a unique  way  to  promote  historic  preservation.  The 
race  took  runners  through  Reading’s  three  historic  districts, 
giving  both  participants  and  spectators  an  opportunity  to 
savor  the  community’s  rich  and  varied  architectural  heri- 
tage and  to  observe  the  numerous  restoration  and  rehabili- 
tation projects  undertaken  in  recent  years. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  City  of  Reading,  the  Callowhill 
Citizens’  Association,  and  the  Dolfin  Reading  Road 
Runners,  the  race  received  excellent  support  from  the 
community.  Nearly  thirty  local  businesses  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  event,  which  received  coverage  in  such 
diverse  publications  as  Preservation  News  and  Runner's 
World. 
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WINTER  1983 


Pennsylvania  Preservation 


A quarterly  publication  of  the  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation. 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission 


1984  GRANT  FUNDS 

Pennsylvania  recently  received  notification  of  $618,000 
federal  grant  awards  for  federal  fiscal  year  1984.  Pennsyl- 
vania’s award  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  country  and 
reflects  the  high  level  of  activity  in  the  state,  including  the 
number  of  National  Register  nominations  processed,  the 
number  of  significance  and  rehabilitation  applications  re- 
viewed for  federal  tax  purposes,  and  the  number  of  federal 
undertakings  reviewed  for  possible  impacts  on  historic  and 
archeological  resources. 

Of  the  federal  award.  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation 
(BHP)  expects  about  $300,000  to  be  made  available  for 
grants  to  local  groups  and  governmental  agencies.  Like 
last  year,  funds  cannot  be  used  for  actual  rehabilitation  or 
restoration  work  (acquisition  and  development)  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  has  imposed  additional  prohibitions 
against  funding  for  site  specific  planning  such  as  feasibility 
studies,  historic  structures  reports  or  development  of  plans 
and  specifications. 

Application  forms  and  specific  procedures  and  selection 
criteria  are  available  from  the  Bureau.  Call  or  write  for 
information.  Grant  applications  will  be  accepted  through 
April  2 and  awards  will  be  made  in  May.  (Bureau  for 
Historic  Preservation,  P.  O.  Box  1026,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania 17120,  717-783-8946). 


TRADE  SHOW  ANNOUNCED 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  will  sponsor 
a preservation  trade  exposition  as  part  of  its  38th  National 
Preservation  Conference,  to  be  held  in  Baltimore  from 
October  24-28,  1984.  The  exposition,  known  as  ReHABlTAT, 
will  include  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  rehabilitation 
materials,  makers  of  quality  reproductions  of  architectural 
features,  developers,  architects,  contractors,  and  crafts- 
men. For  more  information  contact  the  Center  for  Preser- 
vation Training,  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation, 
1785  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20036. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
LOST  AND  FOUND 

The  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation’s  6th  Annual 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Lancaster  on  April  24-26, 
1984.  The  theme  of  the  conference  will  be  Pennsylvania 
Lost  and  Found:  Discovering  Our  Architectural  Heritage. 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the  conference  will  be  the 
unveiling  of  the  Bureau’s  exhibit  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Mobile  Museum.  This  exhibit  will  tour  the  Common- 
wealth during  1984  and  1985,  bringing  a preservation 
perspective  to  thousands  of  adults  and  school  children. 

Participants  will  attend  sessions  and  tours  related  to 
several  topic  areas.  The  major  topics  will  include  issues 
relevant  to  “Main  Street”  preservation,  neglected  areas  of 
architectural  history,  including  vernacular,  twentieth 
century  architecture,  and  commercial/  industrial  architec- 
ture, and  rural  preservation.  Major  sessions  will  include 
on-site  case  studies  in  downtown  Lancaster  intended  to  give 
participants  a “hands-on”  feel  for  the  practical  realities  of  a 
specific  topic.  In  addition  to  these  sessions,  the  conference 
will  include  bus  and  train  tours  of  nearby  historic  and 
commercial  districts. 

The  annual  awards  dinner  will  be  held  during  the  con- 
ference and  will  include  the  announcement  of  the  winners 
of  the  annual  preservation  awards  for  construction  projects. 
This  year  the  “Preservationist  of  the  Year”  will  be  selected 
by  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Board  and  the  Board 
will  also  recognize  a specific  preservation  initiative.  Both 
commendations  will  be  announced  prior  to  the  conference. 

A conference  brochure,  with  a full  schedule  and  descrip- 
tion of  all  sessions  and  tours,  will  be  mailed  to  all  recipients 
of  Pennsylvania  Preservation  in  early  March. 


Regulations  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  strictly  prohibit 
unlawful  discrimination  in  departmental  federally  assisted  programs 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  age  or  handicap.  Any  person 
who  believes  he  or  she  has  been  discriminated  against  in  any  program, 
activity,  or  facility  operated  by  a recipient  of  Federal  assistance  should 
write  to:  Director,  Office  for  Equal  Opportunity.  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Washington,  D.  C.  20240. 


Partial  funding  for  this  project  was  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Cormission,  Bureau  for  Historic 
Preservation  utilizing  grant-in-aid  funds  from  the  National  Park  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior.  Contents  a>id 
opinions  expressed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  or  policies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or  the  Cormission, 
nor  does  the  mention  to  trade  names  or  cotmercial  products  constitute  endorsement  or  recormendation  by  the  Department 

of  the  Interior  or  the  Commission. 


1984  ANNUAL  HISTORIC  OUTSTANDING  REHABILITATION 

PRESERVATION  AWARDS  OR  ADAPTIVE  USE  PROJECT 


The  purpose  of  the  Historic  Preservation  Awards  pro- 
gram is  to  encourage  excellence  in  the  preservation  of 
Pennsylvania’s  built  environment.  This  program  recog- 
nizes outstanding  achievement  in  the  field  of  preservation 
in  construction  and  non-construction. 

The  selection  of  Preservationist  of  the  Year,  based  on 
the  magnitude  and  quality  of  measurable  individual  achieve- 
ment in  historic  preservation  will  be  made  this  year  by  the 
Awards  Committee  of  the  State  Historic  Preservation 
Board  and  announced  prior  to  the  Annual  Conference 
in  Lancaster. 

Additionally,  the  Awards  Committee  will  recognize  a 
special  preservation  project  or  initiative  that  an  individual, 
organization,  community,  etc.  has  performed  in  1983.  The 
selected  project  will  also  be  announced  prior  to  this  year’s 
Conference.  Letters  of  nomination  should  be  sent  to  Awards 
Committee,  Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation,  P.  O.  Box  1026, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120  no  later  than  March  1,  1984. 

Awards  for  Historic  Preservation  construction  projects, 
however,  will  not  be  announced  until  the  Annual  Awards 
Dinner  on  Wednesday,  April  25,  1984.  Competition  guide- 
lines are  as  follows: 


OUTSTANDING 
RESTORATION  PROJECT 

For  the  purpose  of  this  award: 

Restoration  is  defined  as  the  act  or  process  of  accurately 
recovering  the  form  and  details  of  a property  and  its  setting 
as  it  appeared  at  a particular  period  of  time  by  the  means 
of  the  removal  of  later  work  or  by  the  replacement  of  missing 
earlier  work. 

The  committee  will  judge  the  nominations  on: 

a)  historical  accuracy  and  architectural  authenticity; 

b)  soundness  of  uses  employed  to  interpret  the  building, 
sites,  etc.;  and 

c)  the  skill  with  which  the  project  work  has  been  executed. 

At  a minimum,  each  nomination  must  be  accompanied 

by  the  following  information  in  order  to  make  the  nomi- 
nation clear  to  the  awards  committee. 

1.  A clear  statement  of  the  history  and  purpose  of  the 
project  (not  to  exceed  three  typed  pages). 

2.  Site  maps,  floor  plans,  or  other  diagrams  or  archi- 
tectural drawings. 

3.  Pictorial  views  keyed  to  accompanying  plans  which 
show  the  building  or  structure  before,  during  and  after 
construction.  These  should  be  both  general  views  and 
detailed  views. 

4.  10-15  color  slides  of  the  completed  project.  These 
also  should  be  keyed  to  the  accompanying  drawings.  At- 
tention should  be  given  to  architectural  detail  to  demon- 
strate the  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  original  building 
fabric. 


For  the  purpose  of  this  award: 

Rehabilitation  is  defined  as  the  act  or  process  of  return- 
ing a property  to  a state  of  utility  through  repair  or  altera- 
tion which  makes  possible  an  efficient  contemporary  use 
while  preserving  those  portions  or  features  of  the  property 
which  are  significant  to  its  historical,  architectural,  and 
cultural  values. 

The  committee  will  use  the  following  general  standards 
in  its  evaluation: 

a)  Every  reasonable  effort  should  have  been  made  to 
provide  a compatible  use  for  a property  that  required 
minimal  alteration  of  the  building  or  site. 

b)  Retention  of  distinguishing  original  qualities  or  char- 
acter of  a building,  structure,  or  site  and  its  environment. 

c)  Retention  of  distinctive  stylistic  features  or  examples 
of  skilled  craftsmanship  which  characterized  a building  or 
site  should  have  been  treated  with  sensitivity. 

d)  Adherence  to  repair  rather  than  replacement  of 
architectural  details  wherever  possible.  In  the  event  re- 
placement was  necessary,  the  new  material  used  should 
relate  in  composition,  design,  color,  texture,  and  visual 
qualities. 

e)  New  additions  or  alterations  to  buildings  or  structures 
should  have  been  done  in  such  a manner  that  if  such  addi- 
tions or  alterations  were  to  be  removed  in  the  future,  the 
essential  form  and  integrity  of  the  structure  would  be 
unimpaired. 

At  a minimum,  each  nomination  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  following  information  in  order  to  make  the  nomina- 
tion clear  to  the  awards  committee. 

1.  A clear  statement  of  the  history  and  purpose  of  the 
project  (not  to  exceed  three  typed  pages). 

2.  Site  maps,  floor  plans,  or  other  diagrams  or  archi- 
tectural drawings. 

3.  Pictorial  views  keyed  to  accompanying  plans  which 
show  the  building  or  structure  before,  during  and  after 
construction.  These  should  be  both  general  views  and 
detailed  views. 

4.  10-15  color  slides  of  the  completed  project.  These  also 
should  be  keyed  to  the  accompanying  drawings.  Attention 
should  be  given  to  architectural  detail  to  demonstrate 
the  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  original  building  fabric. 


1984  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  CONSTRUCTION  AWARDS 


Entries  must  be  postmarked  by  April  2,  1984.  Please  submit  this  form  and  required  background  information  to  Awards,  Bureau 
for  Historic  Preservation,  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1026,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
17120-1026. 

CATEGORY:  ( ) RESTORATION  ( ) REHABILITATION  ADAPTIVE  USE 

Project  Name 

Architect 

Location 

Project  Dates to 

Project  Director 

Submitted  by: 

Name 

Affiliation 

Address 

City Phone 

1984  Preservation  Construction  Awards  will  be  announced  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Conference  on  Historic  Preservation  to  be  held 
in  Lancaster,  April  24-26.  Specific  conference  information  will  be  available  in  February. 


CERTIFIED  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  PROGRAM 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission, 
Bureau  for  Historic  Preservation  proposes  to  adopt  guide- 
lines for  implementation  of  the  Certified  Local  Govern- 
ment Program  in  Pennsylvania,  as  mandated  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior,  National  Park  Service.  This 
program  authorizes  states  to  certify  local  governments 
which  “enforce  state  or  local  legislation  for  the  designation 
and  protection  of  historic  properties”  for  eligibility  to 
receive  additional  specific  set-aside  funds  from  the  Historic 
Preservation  Fund  and  to  participate  more  directly  in  the 
National  Register  process.  The  certified  local  government 
program  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  available  to  governments 
that  enforce  municipal  historic  districts  under  Act  167  of 
1961  as  well  as  1st  and  2nd  class  cities.  The  Pennsylvania 
guidelines  correspond  to  National  Park  Service  proposed 
regulations  and  will  not  be  adopted  until  final  approval  is 
received  from  the  National  Park  Service. 

Interested  persons  are  invited  to  obtain  a copy  of  the 
proposed  guidelines  by  contacting:  Ricki  Hurwitz,  Pa. 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  Bureau  for  Historic 
Preservation,  Box  1026,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120,  (717)  783- 
8946.  Written  comments  will  be  accepted  until  February  23, 
1984. 


HISTORIC  READING  RUN 

On  October  9th  some  1,000  runners  pounded  through 
the  historic  districts  of  Reading  in  the  first-ever  Historic 
Reading  Run.  Michel  Lefevre,  a runner  and  the  city's 
historic  preservation  specialist,  planned  the  ten-kilometer 
race  as  a unique  way  to  promote  historic  preservation.  The 
race  took  runners  through  Reading's  three  historic  districts, 
giving  both  participants  and  spectators  an  opportunity  to 
savor  the  community's  rich  and  varied  architectural  heri- 
tage and  to  observe  the  numerous  restoration  and  rehabili- 
tation projects  undertaken  in  recent  years. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  City  of  Reading,  the  Callowhill 
Citizens'  Association,  and  the  Dolfin  Reading  Road 
Runners,  the  race  received  excellent  support  from  the 
community.  Nearly  thirty  local  businesses  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  event,  which  received  coverage  in  such 
diverse  publications  as  Preservation  News  and  Runner's 
World. 
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